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The PILGRIM Publications 
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Important CHANGES and Improvements to be noted in connection with 
SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 
published by the Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society 


The Little Pilgrim. 
(Weekly.) 


Improvements were made last year in this popu- 
lar paper. ‘This year it is still further changed 
for the better. It has been enlarged and is 
printed in colors. Notwithstanding the in- 
creased expense, the price is reduced. 


20 cents, former price 25 cents. 


The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each 
week to the lesson, and two pages to miscella 
neous matter, pictures, stories, and poems. 
It stands in the front rank of our periodicals. 


re The Little Pilgrim is printed in Colors. 
18> The Little Pilgrim is enlarged. 
re The Little Pilgrim is reduced in price. 





The Mayflower. 


(Weekly.) 25 cents in clubs, 


Continues under the efficient editorial manage- 
ment of Mrs. Boynton, and, in addition to its 
old attractions, each issue is printed in colors. 
Short articles and many illustrations are fea- 
tures of this paper. Perhaps no periodical 
of its kind has ever so successfully catered 
to the tastes of the children. Mrs. Boynton 
knows child life intimately, and understands 
what will interest the child mind. Every line 
and every picture is prepared with wonderful 
skill, and not a word is lost upon the youthful 
audience. 


I@> The Mayflower is printed in colors. 





The Wellspring. 8 pages. 
(Weekly.) 50 cents in clubs. 


Perhaps the most radical change of all is in this 
young people’s paper, which for so many years 
has stood as one of the best of its class. The 
paper zs enlarged to eight pages, 9 x 13 (about 
the size of Zhe Outlook). Serial stories will be 
published in the weekly edition. The first Serial 
begins in December, and is by the popular 
editor of the paper, Willis Boyd Allen, whose 
stories for young people are so favorably 
known. We publish monthly and_ semi- 
monthly editions of The Wellspring. 


I1@- The Wellspring is enlarged to eight pages. 


.. The above papers free for one month to non-subscribing schools. .’. 


Distinct 
Courses 


Course I. 
INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 


These courses of study have stood the test of practical use and need no characterization. 
are perfectly graded, ably edited, 


needs of every school. 


e é¢ @ 


PILGRIM 


Course Il. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


and thoroughly practical. 


Bible 
Studies 


Course III. 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


They 


One course or another will meet the 
Attention is called below to certain ADDITIONS to our list of International 


Lesson Helps, made this year in the interests of smaller schools who cannot afford to purchase 


the regular Quarterlies. 


a. SENIOR AND INTERMEDIATE PILGRIM QUARTERLIES with music, maps, and illustrations; all the approved features of last year retained and improvements 


made wherever the experience of the past has suggested them. 


5 cents per quarter, 20 cents per year. 


6. SENIOR PILGRIM QUARTERLY without music, to correspond with the Intermediate and Junior Quarterlies without music, is published at 4 cents per quarter, 


16 cents per year. 


ABRIDGED PILGRIM QUARTERLIES — Senior, Intermediate, Junior—3 cents per quarter, 12 cents per year. 


The Senior Quarterly with music, and the Intermediate Quarterly with music, at 5 cents per quarter, 20 cents per year, are published as usual, as above noted. 


They contain a part of the matter appearing in 


the regular Quarterlies, giving a satisfactory treatment of the lesson, but are without covers, maps, full-page illustrations, music, and other valuable material. 
@d. PILGRIM LESSON LEAVES — Senior, Intermediate, and Junior —2 cents per quarter, 8 cents per year. 


convenient for occasional use or for supplementary supply. 


Samples free.) 


« 


(Price lists on application. 


e @ 


They supply two pages of matter for each lesson, and are 
They will not prove satisfactory for regular use, the Quarterlies being far more serviceable. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL RECORDS 


PILGRIM RECORDS FOR CHURCHES, 


Dr. Boynton’s PASTOR’S MANUAL. 
Church Treasurer’s Book. 

Church Register and Record (4 sizes). 

Letters of Dismission and other Forms, 

Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


Membershi 





PILGRIM RECORDS FOR SUNDAY. SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Boynton’s MODEL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Dr. —a OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
oll. 

Sunday School Record, 

Secretary’s Class Record. 

Class Record Book and Card. 


Library Record. 

Library Card. 

Pilgrim Wallet. 

Home Department Requisites, 


(Price lists on application. Record books sent on approval.) 
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Congregational SundaypzSchool and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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The Congregationalisy 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Harper’s 


Round 
ble 





LONG STORIES 


‘or the coming year is ‘‘A Virginia Cava- 
MOLLY ELLIOT 


incidents of the 


SEAWELL, which re 
bovhood 


and late youth of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Evers 


week there 1s a department for girls and young women, ediled by Mrs. 


Sangster, and devoted to 


GOOD MINDS, GOOD MANNERS, GOOD DRESS 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


Persons willing to place 10 to 7 Prospectuses in as 2 ey 
ood families and to personally commend HAR 

RO UND TABLE will receive bound volumes HArper’s 
YounG Prope (1893), packet 50 visiting-cards with their 
name and copper plate, or calae stamp with their name 
and address. Offer restricted. In applying say how many 
you can place and what are your facilities for placing same. 


WORTH -WHILE PRIZES 


Harper’s Order of the Round Table offers money prizes $1 
to $25 each for Amateur Photographs, Pen Drawings, Stories, 
Nonsense Verses, Musical Compositions, Word Hunts, 
Puzzle Solutions. Write for conditions before forwarding 
work. It also offers, free, a HANby Book containing 
memorandum pages, prices of rare stamps and coins, words 
often misspelled, and 1ooo useful facts. Enough will 
be sent, upon request to supply your class or school 


A FIFTY-DOLLAR PRIZE PUZZLE 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE has NEW puzzles—for there are styles in 


puzzles as there are in bonnets. 
$50 in money will be divided among the ten, all under 18 years, 


following. 
who send the best solutions. 
Give answers by numbers. 
every sheet. 
swers with names of prize-winn 
TABLE for January 28, 1896. 
dress the publishers, and put “ 
your envelope. 


A VOYAGE OF 


There were three wise men of Gotham 


Who went to 


Mail solutions not later than December 31, 1895. 


There are twenty-seven questions in the 


Correctness, spelling, and neatness count 


Put you own name and address at the top of 


Correct an- 
ers will be given in HARPER’S ROUND 
‘“* Everything comes to those who try.’’ Ad- 
Round Table’’ in lower left-hand corner of 


DISCOVERY 


())A little friend in an 


Alpine pass 
As travellers all agree 


(#2) Convenient light in a Russian mart; 


(3) B 


right light in an African isle; 


('4)A part of a ship in a British town 
(15) A stag in a town of the Nile. 


In Egypt a landlord presented them a bill that read 
('®) When first you know that I 


am near 
You turn from me and flee; 

Yet, if i harm you, what seems queer 
Is that you send for me; 

And when my bad effects are gone 
You make me pay for what I’ve done 


Their time getting short, the wise men left their bow! for a balloon, and 


, found 
sea in a bowl. 


What did they find the earth around 
Before they reached their goal? 


{hey found a good many things. 


To enumerate a few: 


()A nail in North American land ; 
(?)A meat in the isles of the sea; 
(3) A gale of wind in a city of Maine, 


As you may 


(*) A yellow man in 
(5) Delicious fruit in a bay: 


plainly see 
Asian heights; 


(6) A friend to man in a Russian lake; 


(7) A measure of 


Ata hotel in France they were given a queer dish of food. 


of it: 
(*) Take poetry, 


oil in Cathay 
Here is the recipe 


music, and painting, 


Already well combined 


And to make 
Add the first 


Then stifle my first by my 


the dish we are 
person you find 
second, 


“ anting 


And let all stand until cold, 


When you have a delightful 


pickle 


That our grandmothers made of old. 


Proceeding, they found 
(°)A town of M 


aine in a Floridian bay; 


(°°) A bit of wood in a sea: 


If you fail to find a 


Trial, 13 weeks, 50 cents. 


opy of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE on th 


Full year, $2. 


('7)A writer’s tool in a Danish port; 


('8) French coin in a State 


of the West; 


(%)A rodent fierce in a Grecian plain, 


A dreaded household pest. 


(2°) A favorite toy in a burning 1 mount 
(7!) With a cutting tool they see 

(22) A statesman famed in a town of Maine; 
(23) A snake in an inland sea. 


Being up in the air, 
one of their meals 


(24 


(25) 


(26 


Here 1 


the recipe f« 


they had to exist on light dinners 


‘Take a conjunction and lay it near 
Something that’s fully equal 

The smallest article you can find 
Follows this as a common sequel 
Add a substance of nature aerial, 


And so make a food fit for palate imperial 


Going back to their bowl again, they saw 


An American stream in a city famed 
French coin in Italian town: 


(27) A head of hair in an English isle, 
A place of great renows 
All these they saw as thev sailed afar, 
Where’er their course they bent 
But never found ‘neath the farthest star 


news-stands ¢ 


Ihe secret of content 


he publishers will mail you one free 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 
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HOUGHTON, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
The Works of John Burroughs. 


New Riverside Edition. With several por- 
traits of Burroughs and engraved title-page. 
Printed from new type on paper of the best 
quality, and bound in a style combining 
simplicity and elegance. In 9 vols., 12mo, 
$13 50 net the set. (Sold only in sets.) 


Standish of Standish. 
A beautiful Holiday Edition of this popular 
historical novel by Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
With 20 exquisite full-page pbotogravure 
illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 2 vols., 
12mo, tastefully bound, $5 00. 


ltrs. Jameson’s Works on Art. 


Sacred and Legendary Art. 2 vols. 
Leyends of the Monastic Orders. 
Legends of the Madonna 

Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 


5 vols., crown octavo, bound in simple but 
artistic style. Each volume contains nearly 
100 illustrations, selected from the works of 
great masters. $300 a volume; $15.00 the 
set. 


lr. Rabbit at Home. 
A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His (Jueer Country.’”’ By JokL CHANDLER 
Harris. With 25 capital illustrations by 
Oliver Herford. Square 8vo, $2 00. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 
A Popular Holiday Edition of Longfellow’s 
Indian poem, with 22 full-page illustrations 
by Frederic Remington. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Courtship of [Miles Standish. 


A beautiful Popular Holiday Edition of 
Longfellow’s famous Pilgrim poem, with 
many illustrations by George H. Boughton, 
KF. T. Merrill, and others. Crown vo, $1 50. 


The [Madonna of the Tubs. 
New Popular Edition of one of Miss PHELPS’ 
most striking and touching stories. With 
illustrations. Uniform with Mrs. Wiggin’s 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol.”’ 75 cents. 


‘ Sold by Booksellers. 





Sent, postpaid, b 


The Congregationalist 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


ESSAYS AND TRAVEL. 
Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D D., author of 

* Tools aud the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A timely book of great value, the fruit of careful and 
sympathetic study of prevailing teudencies by one of 
the most intelligent and conscientious writers on soci- 
ological subjects. 


This Goodly Frame the Earth. 


Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents and 

x ersons in a Journey touching Japan, China, 

Egypt, Palestine and Greece. By FRANCIS 

Tirvany, author of ‘The Life of Dorothea 

Lynde Dix.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1 50. 

The book is written with so much sprightliness and 
humor that the reading of it is a delight. 


The Life of the Spirit in the Modern 
English Poets. 
By Vipa D. Scupper, Associate Professor 
of English Literature in Wellesley College. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 
“The interpretation it gives of the tendencies of 


modern English poetry is thoughtful and stimulating.” 
—New York Tribune. 


Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. 


By Rev. Joun H. Denison, D.D. Crown 

8vo, $2.00. 

“The spirit of this work is ya the style is 
tine, and the thought can pace fail to be of deep in- 
terest to the student of the New Testament, eventhough 
he finds many Statements that he regards as open to 
criticism.” —Phitosophical Journal, Chicago. 


The Christ of To-day. 


By Rev. Grorce A. Gorpon, D.D., minis- 

ter of the Old South Meeting House, Boston. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“ This book takes at once a foremost 
efforts of strong minds to interpret Chri: 


own age.”—Boston Herald, 


Frail Children of the Air. 


By Samugev. H. Scupper, autbor of ‘ The 

Butterflies of the Eastern United States and 

Canada,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, in 

decorative binding, $1 50. 

“A work characterized alike by the highest scientific 
quality and a direct adaptability to the needs of the 
individual student.”’— Boston Beacon. 


HOUGHTON, 
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POETRY. 
A Victorian Anthology. 


Selections illustrating the editor’s critical 
review of British poetry in the reign of Vic- 
toria [ Victorian Pvets’’]. Selected and 
edited by E.C. SrepMan. With brief biog- 
raphies of the autbors quoted, a fine frontis- 
piece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vi- 
gnette of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster 
Abbey. Large crown octavo, bound in at- 
tractive library style, $2 50; full gilt, $3.00; 
half calf, $4.50; full levant, $6 00. 


Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. 
With a fine New Portrait and rubricated 
title and initials. Printed in artistic style, 
and exquisitely bound in polished buckram. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Robert Browning. 

Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works. 
Cambridge Edition. From new plates, clear 
type, Opaque paper and attractively bound. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, a fine 
new portrait and engraved title and a vi- 
gnette view of Asolo. > 8vo, gilt top, 
$3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf, or 
full levant, $7 00. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Complete Poetical Works. Cambridge Kdi- 
tion. From new plates, printed from large 
type and attractively bound. With a steel 
portrait and engraved title. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $2.00; half calf, $3 50; full levant, $5 50. 


Later Lyrics. 
An exquisite little volume containing de- 
lightful lyrics selected by T. B. ALpRICH 
from his later volumes of verse. Bound in 
vellum or cloth, $1.00. 


The Singing Shepherd. 
The leading poem gives its engaging name 
to Mrs. ANNIE FieLps’ tasteful volume of 
genuine poetry. 16mo, $1.00. 


Ballads of Blue Water. 


A bandsome book of uncommonly good sea 
poems, to which Mr. JAMES JEFFREY KocHE 
adds other poems as good. 16mo, $1.25. 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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CASPAR W. WHETNEY 


Chri stinas Wumbe 


ev in White and Gold) 


BEGINS A NEW VOLUME 


First chapters of a New Novel by 


WILLIAM BLACK 


'LLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON 


THE PARIS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


DAVIS 


A PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT. \ 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


a frontispiece in color. 





ON SNOW-SHOES TO 
THE BARREN GROUNDS 


By 


CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY SMEDLEY 


Comedy by 


-BY LAND AND 


Four sketches with twelve illustrations, includ- 


3y HOWARD PYLE. 
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The Famous 


Capt. January Series 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


“She has made for herself a little niche apart in 
the lhterary world from her delicate treatment of 
New England village life.’’— Boston Post. 

A new volume larger and hand 
NAUTILUS. somer than its predecessors, 
but very much in the same vein, not a child’s story, 
but it appeals to the sympathies of all. 

Iilustrated from original drawings. Small 4to, 
cloth, unique cover design. 75c. 

The story of a child. Illustrated 

LODY. Holiday edition. Printed from en- 

tirely new plates and illustrated with thirty half- 
tone pictures from drawings by Frank T. Merrill. 

This quaintly pretty, touching, old-fashioned 
story is told with perfect grace.—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 

4to, cloth, with a handsome cover design. $1.25. 

Also square 16mo, without illustrations. 50c. 


anda companion story, 
JIM OF HELLAS, BETHESDA POOL. 

Two bright new s.ories ‘sure of a warm welcome 
from the thousands of readers who look forward, 
with keen anticipations of pleasure, for the appear- 
ance of any new volume from the same pen. 

Square 16mo, cloth. 5 


MARIE-—NARCISSA. Two charming 


new books, com- 
panion volumes to * JANUARY” and 
* MELODY.” Itis perfectly safe t predict that no 
one who picks either volume up and commences to 
read will drop it until it has been read to a finish. 
Each complete in one volume. 16mo,cloth. 50c. g 


CAPT. JANUARY 78th Thousand. One 

» of the most charming 
Idyis of recent times, whose success is something 
egg 16mo, cloth. 50c. 
SAM E. Holiday edition, illustrated by Frank T. 
Merrill. 4to, cloth. $1.25. 


WHEN | WAS YOUR AG A bright 


Py in of 
the author’s child life. Fully illustrated. 


GLIMPSES OF THE "FRENCH 


T: Sketches from French History. With 
pone dod in photogravure. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by iadatt, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business. sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AY BE WA’ 1) a 1AT ” &! 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LITTLE RIVERS. 

A Book of Essays in Protitable Idleness. By HENRY 
VAN DYKE. Profti®ély illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
“Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of 

an artist; he feels instinctively the charm of the world 

of woods and waters; he has a loving compaovionship 


with all sound human eine, and he has the magic of 
style.”—Hamilton W. Mabie 


THE ART OF LIVING. 
By ROBERT GRANT. With 135 illustrations by C. D. 
Gibson, B. W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, 
2.50. 
“He deals with the practical problems in the every- 
day life of the everyday man with bis characteristic 
wit and faney.”—Boston Advertiser. 


A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, 
And Other Stories. By ROBERT GRANT. With 21 
full-page illustrations by C. Db. Gibson, Irving R. 
Wiles, A. B. Wenze!!, and U. Carleton. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“It contains some of the very brightest stories by 
this very bright author. A thoroushly fascinating and 
delightful book.”’—Phi'adelphia Press. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
His Family and His Court. 

Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de Chambre to 
the Emperor. Translated fromthe French. With 
an Introduction by [MBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
4 vols., 12m0, $5 00. 

No man ever had 80 near a view of Napoleon as Con- 
stant, and his men oirs, now for the first time published 
in English, give a more definite oe of the Emperor 
as a man than any other wor Constant also gives 
vivid descriptions of the notable characters that sur 
rounded Napoleon, and enlivens his pages with many 
interesting anecdotes. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 
Sketches of Life, Scenery, and Character during the 
first Two Centuries of its History. By Rev. 

FRANK S.CHILD Handsomely illustrated. 12mo, 

$2.00, net. 

Edition de lurve, limited to 300 copies, 8vo, $5.00, 
net, 

The life of the early s¢ttlers in New England is pic- 
tured with unusual vividness and interest in these 
sketches. Oid Fairfield played a conspicuous part be- 
fore the Revolution. and this book is a setting forth of 
the important relations that the,New England towns 
have borne to t 1e progress of the American people. 


UNC’ EDINBURG. 
A Plantation Ecbo. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Illustrated by B. W.Clinedinst, Small folio, $1.50. 
“One of the most charming of Mr Page's Southern 
stories, published in the handsome illustrated form 
previously given to ‘Marse Chan,’ *‘ Weh Lady,’ and 
Polly.” The illustrations are strikingly ygood.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


WOPMEN OF COLONIAL 
AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 

A series designed to portray the lives and the 
times of eminent women of the Colonial and 
Revelutionary periods. 

First Volume Now Ready: Margaret Winthrop. By 

ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND 
KINGS. 
Queen Anne and the Georges. By DONALD G, 
MITCHELL. 12mo, $150. 
Continuing the former volumes, ‘*F rom Celt to 
Tudor” and * From Elizabeth to Anne. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. 

Some Views of Ours About Divers Matters and 
Various Aspects of Life. By E. S. MARTIN. 
12mo, $1.25. 

A volume of brief es8ays, written in the light, 
presetne. and extremely pithy style which character- 
zed the author's former popular book, *‘ Windfalls of 
Observation,’ now in its sixth edition. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By F.MaARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by Edwin L, 
Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.5 
“It gives a charming description of Turkish life, spe 
depicts sights and scenes in the Sultan’s capital 
Philadelphia Telearaph. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 vVols., 12mo, uniform 
with * Lord Ormont and his Aminta,”’ $2 50, 


CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. 
Summer Days in Winter Months. By C. A. STOD- 
DARD, D.D., Editor of the NV. Y. Observer. 12mo, 


$1 50. 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 
By ABBE CARTER — Hlustrated by C. D 
uibson. 12mo, $1 
“ The storie: are alle cated in quality, and some of 
them are exceedingly bright."’"—Bo ton Adrertiser 





NEW IMPORTATIONS. 
OLD CHESTER. 


With 11 etchings and about 20 pen-and-ink sketches, principally full page. 
E'ched and described by HkNRY CRICKMORE, Square 8vo, decorated silk 
binding, $2 50. 


A most charming volume about this quaint and lovely old English town so especially 
attractive to American tourists. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOPAS MORE. 


New and revised edition, with an introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
B.D., and 25 illustraticns by John Jellicoe and Herbert Railton. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 25. 


A beautiful edition of this noble classic, with “ bright pictures and a worthy setting.” 
‘The old story is told anew as More himself and Holbein might have loved to think of it.” 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD. 


Select Passages from his Letters. Edited by L. B. SkEeLEy. With portrait. 
New and cheaper edition Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


FANNY BURNEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


Select Passages from ber Diary and Other Writings. Edited by L. B.Srevey. 
With portrait. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, $1 25. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


A Series of Essays on the History of Art. By ApoLr FURTWANGLER, Au- 
thorized Translation. Edited by Eugénie Sellers. With 19 full-page plates 
and 200 text illustrations. In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, $15 00 net. 


In a series of chapters on the Greek sculptors of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C, 
including Pheidias, Myron, Kresilas, Polykleitos, Skopas and Praxiteles, with essays on the 
Venus of Milo, the Apollo of the Belvedere ana the Te mples of the Athenian Akropolis— 
Professor Furtwiingler has produced a remarkable book on the reconstruction of Greek art. 


VENICE. 


Depicted by Pen and Pencil. Being a superb delineation of the ‘* City which 
is always putting out to sea.’’ With 180 full page and text illustrations 
from original drawings by Ettore Tito and other celebrated Venetian 
artists. 4to, cloth, decorated with a beautiful 15th century design in 
color, $12 50. 


‘The lover of Venice will lose himself in these drawings, which take him once again 
into the canal corners, alleys and little-frequented campos he fancied to be his own discovery, 
and recall certain favorite peeps of Venice and the Guidecca from the ! ido, while the great 
monuments, churches, interiors and views of canal and sea-girt island are set before us 
from some slightly new point of view, for the most part with the utmost delicacy and per- 
fection of draughtsmanship.”— Manchester Guardian, 


EARLY VENETIAN PRINTING. 
Illustrated. With an introduction by C. Castellani, Prefect of the Marciana 
Library, Venice. 4to, $7.50. 


This magnificent work contains more than 200 pages of facsimiles of the finest books printed 
in Venice during the Italian Renaissance. These plates, in black and red and colors, illustrate 
the type, the initials, the fine woodcuts, printers’ badges and the watermarks whic h make 
the books of this period unique as works of art. A note has been added on the beautiful 
bindings of the Italian Renaissance, illustrated with reproductions of the more notable and 
elaborate specimens. 


CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA: A Ride to Little 
Thibet. 


By Dr. Henry LANSDELLy F.R.G.S., author of ‘‘Tbhrough Siberia, 
‘* Russian Central Asia.’’ With maps and nearly 100 illustrations. In two 
vols. Demy 8vo, $5 00. 


Part of a journey of 50,000 miles to tive of the kingdoms of Europe, four of Africa, and 
every kingdom of Asia. The author crossed by the Ice lass of the Tian Shan Mountains 
into Chinese Turkistan, being the first European, it is believed,to do so. The work treats 
of the whole of extra-maral China, from Manchuria to the Pamirs, but especially Chinese 
Turkistan. 


THE TWO FIRST CENTURIES OF 
FLORENTINE HISTORY : 


The Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor PASQuALrE 
VILLARI, author of ‘‘ The Life of Savonarola,’’ ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Machiavelli,’ etc. Translated by Linda Villari. Vol. Il. Demy 8vo, 


illustrated, $3.75. 

This second and concluding volume of Professor Villari’s work begins by expounding 
the constitution of the family in the Italian Commune, together with a full account of 
Italian medieval jurisprudence. The history of Florence is then carried on from the period 
of the great change wrought in the Kepublic by the establishment of Giano della Bella’s 
‘Ordinances of Justice ’’ down to the exile of Dante Alighieri. The Appendix comprises a 
very interesting Thirteenth Century Chronicle, hitherto unpublished, which has been some- 
times erroneously attributed to Brunetto Latini. 


” 


and 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-15¢ Fifth Avenue, New ‘York. 
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THE 


North American Review 


ALWAYS 


The Right Topics, 


CONTAINS 


By the Right Men, 


At the Right Time. 


THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind—in religion, 
morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, industrial economy, social 
and municipal affairs, etc.—in short, all subjects on which Americans require 


and desire to be informed. 
the course of public interest. 


No Magazine follows so closely from month to month 
All subjects are treated of impartially on both sides. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom the 
world looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects of the day. 
No other periodical can point to such a succession of brilliant writers. 

THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the very 
time when the subjects are in the public mind. 


Among special features of extraordinary importance which 
AMERICAN Review has in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles 


Rt. Hon. 


NORTH 
by the 


the 


W. E. GLADSTONE 


ON 


THE 'FOTORE STATE, 


and the Condition of Man in it. 


The series 


TYPICAL 


Ahead of any magazine this country has ever seen 
in the importance of the topics discussed and the 
eminence of its contributors.—A/bany Argus. 

No other magazine in the world so fully and fairly 
presents the opinions of the leading writers and 
thinkers on all questions of public interest.— Boston 
Journal, 

In its discussions of current topics by distin- 
guished writers it bas no rival in the country.— 
Dubuque Herald. 

It is always abreast of the world.—Springfield 

(Mass.) Republican. 

Not only the oldest but the best of our Reviews.— 
Rochester Post-Express. 

There is no other magazine that approaches it.- 
N. ¥. Sun, 





will begin in the January number. 


IXTRACTS from the VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


Cannot be ignored by the reader who keeps along 
with eurrent discussion,—/ndianapolis Journal. 


Continues to grow ininterest Its discussions of 
topics of present concern are marked by ability of 
the highest order, the most eminent representatives 
on both sides being chosen to expound their the- 
ories.—St. Paul (Minn.) Globe. 


Numbers among its writers a larger list of men 
and women distinguished in the religious, literary 
and political world than any other periodical of the 
kind. It should tind a place in every household.— 
Ellendale (N. D.) Leader. 


This Review is alive and could almost be described 
as a PREVIEW.—7/e Christian Advocate, N.Y. 


Published Monthly, 50 Cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 


THE 


A New Pilgrim Service. 


Gods Christmas Gi 


By M. C. HAZARD. 
8 pages, 100 copies, $2.00. 


ALSO EIGHT OTHER SERVICES. 


Genzrezational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


DIALOGUES, Pic Pieces to 8 
and how to inat: - 
D4 M AS oe Se hool P icsortatmnont ee. 
B. MYERS, 85 John St., N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 





New York. 


Christmas ‘Music. 


The Holy Child. Service by the Kev. Roper’ 
LOWRY, most popular of the series, 16 pages. 

4 per 100; & cents each, if by mail. 

The Feast of Lights. By Mrs. W. F. Ckarrs and 
H.P.MAIN. A new Service for Primary Classes, very 
pretty and effective, printed in colors ........ 6 cents. 

Christmas Annual No. 26. Seven new carols, by 
POPUlAL WFITETS ........ccccccccccrercccccccceees 4 cents. 

Selected Carols from previous issues, by best 
authors 15 carols in each number. 

No. 1-5 ets. No. 2-5 ets. No. B-S ets. No. 4-5 cts. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No.6. Eight 
pages of appropriate poetry and prose........ 4 cents. 

St. Nicholas’ Visit to the School. Most desir- 
able of the popular Cantatas by Dr. W. H. DOANE. 
30 cents, by mail. 

SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St..New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


3 E. 14th Street, 








Christmas} 


SERVICES and CANTATAS, for 

thesS.S. A16 page catalogue de- 
scribing come sent free to any ad- 

dress on a saeeeien to GEO. F. ROSCHE &CoO., 
) CHICAGO, 940 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E. 23d st 
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BOOKS OF 
PERMANENT INTEREST. 


The Development of English Litera 


ture and Language. 


By Prof, A. A. WEtsH, A.M. Two volumes. svo, 
1,100 pages. Price, $4.00. Seventeenth thousand 
now selling. 


“ The most noteworthy history of English literature 
ever written. It will, in our opinion, serve better than 
apy other work of its kind as a guide for those who 
wish to go into a thorough study of the suvject. Its 
classification is admirable. Its selection of representa 
tive authors is generally wise. Its facts are of typical 
importance.”—The Churchman, NY. 


“It steps with conscious power and authority into 
the front rank of histories of English Literature.’’- 
Literary World, Boston, Mass. 


[Manual of Classical Literature. 


Comprising Biograpbical and Critical Notices of 
the Principal Greek and Roman Authors, with 
illustrative extracts for popular reading. By 
CHARLES MORRIS. 12mo, 420 pages. Price, $1.50. 


“The author has been particularly successful in pre- 
paring a book for readers who, not having had the ad- 
vantages ot a classical course of study, would neverthe 
less gain an intelligent insight into the worid’s most 
remarkable uninspired ancient thought and speech.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

‘The book presents a more complete survey of clas- 
sical literature than can elsewhere be found in the 
same compass.”’—Scotsman, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Aryan Race; 


Its Origin and Its Achievements. By CHARLES 
Morris, author of ** A Manual of Classical Litera- 
ture.” Llvol. 355 pages. Second edition. Price, 
$1.50. 

“This book is thoroughly simple and popular,” and 
will be read with avidity by persons that have a taste 
tor the study of sanguage and institutions, It will help 
plain men and women to form an idea as to the origin 
of our language, our soctal institutions and our particu. 
lar raev.”’— The Beacon, Boston. 


Civilization ; 
An Historical Review of Its Elements. 

Morris, author of * The Aryan Race; 

and Its Achievements.”’ 2 vols., 12mo, 

pages. Price, $4.00. 

“From the mass of modern language concerning the 
development of man the author has himself acquired a 
clear and philosophical idea of the relations of one step 
to another apdof the bearing of each advance or retro 
gression of the past towards the present condition of 
man, and this broad and general view he conveys with 
admirable clearness to the reader.”—The Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


By CHAKLES 
Its Origin 
over,1, 000 


Hindu Literature; 


Or, THE ANCLEN! BOOKS OF INDIA, By ExLiza- 
BETH A. REFD, member of the Philosopbical so- 
ciety of Great Britain and member of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists. 1 vol., 428 pages, 
cloth. Price, $2.00, 

‘To summarize this work it is enough to say that it 
eouteian the philosophy, science, language, literature 
and religion of the ancient Hindus as embodied in 
poems, hymns, histories, laws and didactic treatises, 
and the whole is presented in an orderly and attractive 
form, making it a most valuable hand-book on the sub- 
ject which it treats.”—T7he Methodist Review, New York 
City. 


Persian Literature; 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. By ELIZABETH A. 

REED. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2 50. 

“It embodies not alone the cream of all that bas 
been published on the subject, but also much of the un- 
published results of late research which the author has 
gleaned through corresp osudence with the foremost 
Oriental scholars of Europe.’’— Public Opinion, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


History of the Literature of the 
Scandinavian North. 


From the Most Ancient Times to the Preseat. By 
FREDERICK WINKEL HORN and Prof. R B. AN- 
DERSON. With a bibliography of the important 
books in the English language relating te the 
Scandinavian countries by Thorvald Solberg.; 8vo, 
520 pages. Price, $3.00, 

“ This isa work of great interest to scholars and lit 
erary men, likewise a most important and valuable con- 
tribution to literary history. Between its covers is com- 
prehended the whole field of Scandinavian literature, 
including that of the nineteenth century.”—Pablishers” 
Circular, London, England. 





Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. 
Edited by MARION V. DUDLEY. 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“ We are tempted to say that for an introduction toa 
sane comprehension of what is best in Goethe, the be- 
ginner in the study of world literature could hardly do 
better than to master the larger part of the contents of 
this book.”’— The Literary World. 


These books are for sale by Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, and all booksellers, or will bessent 
postpaid. on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


5, C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Princess 
Louise. 


A Notable 
Series. 


= eee cS ca oc 


Cabinet 
Ministers. 


Four 
Admirals. 


FREE 


hee hake 


ed tel el tel ted Tod Eel Dl edt} 








“‘The Companion has been growing better, brighter, every year for more than sixty years.’’ | 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


An unusual array of readable articles will be given in the next Volume of The Companion. 
Send for Full Illustrated Announcement and Sample Copies Free. 


‘*s52 Times a Year.” 


The Companion has recently published an Article by the Princess Christian. 
In the coming volume another daughter of Queen Victoria, the Princess 
Louise, in collaboration with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written 
on a subject of interest to every home. 


The following Articles of exceptional value from the most eminent authorities : 
The Lord Chi i f E , 

THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. oa ee pean ee ee 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES. 
HOW A PRIME MINISTER IS MADE. 





a 


No other periodical has ever been able to announce Articles by three 
Cabinet Ministers of the United States. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. Hon. Hoke Smith. 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 





Stirring Adventures at Sea are described by Four Admirals. 
AMONG CHINESE PIRATES. By Admiral A. H. Markham, R. N. 
THE CAPTURE OF RANGOON. By Admiral P. H. Colomb, R. N. 
SEA PETS. By a delightful Story-Teller. Admiral T. H. Stevens, U. S. N. 





The Companion is read every week in more than Half a Million Homes and by all the members of the family. 


pene WAP Pe ee Pe sk Tel lal lal lal Tel lal lal Lalla tal lal Lal lal lal lal al Lal lel lel Lal Lal el lalallala lalallala lta alittle titel el 
« 


New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE 


FREE — Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x10 inches), litho- 


AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full year, to January 1, pron 


Ra Rh RRR RR Rh RRR RRR RR Rh Rh a a eR ey RRR ee 


; 
oO-ct. ; 
CALENDAR } Free — 
Z 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


A SHIPMATE OF LORD NELSON’S. By Admiral Sir George Elliot, K.C. B. 
Subscription, $1.75 a year. 


REMARKABLE OFFER! 


SEND 


this slip with 


"Jo 


with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: 
The Youth’s Companion every week till January 1, 1896. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year’s Double Numbers. 


graphed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 1 
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The Christian State. 
A Political Vision of Christ. 


By the Rev. GrorGE D. Herron, D. D., profes- 
sor of Applied Christianity at Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Io. 16mo, gilt top, 75 cents; pa- 
per covers, 40 cents. 

“ Dr. Herron during the past year has probably elic- 
ited more criticism from the press and from his profes- 
sional a than any other man in the Amer- 
ican pale His position has been greatly misunder- 
stood. F message is not one of division, but of union; 
not one of distruction, but of construction. He would 
not destroy what is, but would pour into it a stimulant 
and a potency for more intense and unremitting right- 
eousness.” 

“* The Christian State’ is Dr. Herron’s greatest work. 
Whether the author's positions are all agreed to or not, 
itis unquestionably one of the most remarkable books 
of this generation.” — The Kingdom. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The New Redemption. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; paper covers, 
40 cents. 
‘‘ A book to be read and pondered.”’—/ndependent. 
* A powerful and Christly proclamation.” —Outloos. 


A Plea for the Gospel. 


léme, parti-cloth, gilt top, 75 cents; paper 

covers, 40 cents. 

“So timely, so original and so vigorous that it re 
ceives the heartiest welcome.”’— (Golden Rule. 

“Rich in the very spirit and Pa er of Christ and 
keenly sensitive to the needs of Christianity.’’-—7he 
Pongregationalist. 


Fer sate by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 








Our Card and Booklet packets have become a necessity in thou- 
sands of families at Christmas time. 

We will send the first six packages for #%3.25, and 20 cents for 
postage, or the complete set 0: ten for #5.49, and 40 cents for postage 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

No. 1.—For fifty cents, and 4 cents for postage, 17 tine Christ 
mas Cards, tugether with a cut-out artistic TOY NOVELTY. 

No. 2.— For fifty cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and finer 
Ben and a PAPER DOLL, with changes of costumes and hats. 

. 3.—For £1.00, and 6 cents fe postage, a choice selection of 25 
og autiful Cards. with one large, artistic NOVELTY GROUP 

io. 4 —For #1 00, and 8 cents for postage, 10 Calendars for 

1896, | including an EASEL CALENDAR and a SLIDING BANNER CAL 
ENDAE 

No. 5. a. 25 cents, and 2 cents tor postage, 10 beautiful Christ 
mas Cards, 

No. 6.—for 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 6 LEAFLETS, tied 
with a ribbon or cord. 

50 cents, and 4 cents postage, & Christinas Booklets of 
ard and others, with ove POCKET CALENDAR for 1k% 

No. 8.— For 81.00, and 8 cents for postage, 7 artistic Booklets, in 
cludiog ove with words by Miss Havergal, and the Magnificat or Jubi 
late Booklet 

No.9.—BIBTHDAY PAC K ET. For 50 conte. and 4 cents for 

“a0 75 10 tine Cards and & Birthday Bovklets. 
DAY S©OHBOOL PAC KET. For 50 Cents, 25 
sorte d, together with one of Marcus Ward’s Booklets 

Foi TEACHERS 50 Beautiful Cards, no two alike, some 

e fancy shaped, for #1.00, and ® cents for postage 

\22 Letter assortmeut, ®2.00, and 10 cents for postage. A very choice se lec. 

tion, $8.00, and 20 cents 4 adore And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for 


CHRIS MAS. postage, 25 Cards, no two alt 
NOVELTIE o3.26 Aes BO, 75 cents end a 


‘ut-out Animals, Soldiers, etc., 25 aud 50 centsa box: New ¢ yery ’ 
PAPER BY THE POUND sample sheets of paper and envelopes trom 10 cents a pound and upward, 
« with prices and number of sheets toa pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFE! On orders of #10 and over we will prepay freight charges to arest rail- 
. me ee? Club pet orders with friends and take advantage of this. 

i correspord with tu 2 
ENGRAVED VISITING- CARDS For $1. swe ae end a copper plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Esti- 
s mates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations. Street Dies, 

Crests and Stamping. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes of fine stationery, plain or iNuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 
25 cents, #1 00 to ®2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., & Somerset St. (near Beacon), Boston. 


. " “7 _ IT WILL SERVE THE aa i 
§ SACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC TES. of all concerned tf, in corresp 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥., | announcements in our ADVERT!SiNG COLUMN, tbe 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged , tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. | seenin The Congregationalist. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA. 
With Travels ani Adventures in Basban and the Desert. By Dr. WILLIAM 

WRIGHT, author of “ fhe Empire of the Hittites,” «The Brontes in Lre- 

land,” ete. With thirty-two full-page engravings and eighty other illus- 

trations. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $2.50. 

“ Palmyra is chiefly known for its ruins and its traditions of Zenobia’s illustri- 
ous reign. To both of these Dr, Wright does more justice than is commonly ex- 
pected from travelers’ tales. He bas occupied himself with original research and 
the study of inscriptions, so that his narrative has a very different style from that 
of the vapid, seco: d-hand and tenth-rate literature of the majority of unprotes- 
sional travelers. Muco entertainment as well as much information may be found 
in this modest volume.”—New York Times, Sept. 15, 1895. 

‘A vivid picture of the Palmyra of the present ry A . . » As the book was 
written forthe most part among the scenes which it describes, its narratives have 
a vividness and local coloring that are not found among many works of travel. 

. . His book ts well illustrated and the narrative full of movement and life.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle, Sept. 16, 1895. 


TWO CAPITAL BOOKS BY FRED WISHAW. 

BORIS, THE BEAR-HUNTER. A story of Peter the Great and His Times. By 
FRED Wisnaw, author of “Out of Doors in Tsarland,” etc. Illustrated 
by W.S. Stacey. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

“ The right kind of a book for a boy—doing for the Russia of Peter the Great 
and the times before St. Petersburg was built what Mayne Reid and Cooper have 
done for the American Indians.”— Presbyterian. 

“ A breezy, lively tale of adventure, and the boys will relish it.’’—7he Congrega- 
tionalist. 

“A tale of Peter the Great and his times, and one of rousing interest, by Fred 
Wishaw. Boys who read books will appreciate this work most heartily.’’—.Vew York 
Observer. r 
A LOST ARMY. By FRED WisHAw, autbor of “ Boris, the Bear-Hunter,” etc. 

1Z2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’S NEW BOOKS. 

HOW JACK MACKENZIE WON HIS EPAULETTES. By GORDON STABLES, 

M.D.,C.M., Surgeon Royal Navy. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP. A Story of the Stirring Times of Old. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D ,R.N. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth extra, 

80 cents. 

“A good book for boys, giving glimpses of naval life during the stirring times 
of the Napoleonic war.” 


NEW BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, 
“Come Ye Apart,” * Life’s Highways and Byways.” 


SPLENDID BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
UNDER THE LONE STAR. By HERBERT HAVENS. 8vo, cloth extra, illus- 
trated, $2 00. 
LEAVES FROM A MIDDY’S LOG. 
ventures of a Midshipmite,”’ 
lzmo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D., author of 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, author of “ Ad- 
“The Rajah of Monkey Island,’ etc. 





J. MACDONALD OXLEY’S BOOKS. 


IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST COAST. By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, author of 
“Diamond Rock,’”’ “Up Among tne Ice Floes,” etc. 12mo, handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, and fully illustrated, $1 50. 

“J. Macdonald Oxley knows bow to write for boys. . . . Itis a fresh, bright: 
enjoyable bouk, and no boy into whose hands it falls will be willing to lay it aside 
till he has finished the last chapter.”’"— The Literary World. 

‘The hero of J. Macdonald Oxley’s new book is a boy of fifteen. . . . The 
interest never flags, and the young reader will be the better for his companionship 
with a brave and manly boy like Rae Finlayson.”’— The Evening Post. 

“ It is written in a brisk fashion which the young will appreciate, and is a good 
story in its way.’’— The Congregationalist. 


MY STRANGE RESCUE, and Other Stories of Sport and Adventure in Canada. 

12m0, cloth extra, illustrated, $1 25. 

“** My Strange Rescue’ is full of action and will delight both boys and girls.’’— 
New York Times. 

“ Contains rather more than thirty short stories and sketches, which are spirited 
and sometymes thrilling, and which the boys especially will read with keen enjoy 
ment,”’— The Congregationalist. 

‘A lively series of Canadian adventure which ought to delight the heart of any 
reader of the years ere experience and care shall have killed imagination.”—7/, 
Churchman. 


KILGORMAN. A Story of Ireland in 1798. By TALB@T BAINES REED, author 
of * Follow My Leader,” etc. Illustrated by John Williamson. With 
portrait, and an “In Memoriam” sketch of the author by John Sime. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

“A well-written story of adventure, and incidentally calls attention to the bis 
tory of the time.”— Sunday School Journal. 


ADMIRABLE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AMPTHILL TOWERS. By ALBERT J. FosTER, M.A., Vicar of Wooton, Bed- 
fordshire, author of ‘* The Robber Baron of Bedford Castle.’ 12mo, cloth 
extra, 80 cents, 

“Largely bistorical, and deals with the reign of Henry VIII. 
constructed with some skill.”—7he Congregationalist. 


It is a narrative 


IN FAR JAPAN. A Story of English Children. By Mrs. IsLA SITWELL, author 
of “ The Golden Woof.’ 12m0, cloth, 80 cents. 
An entertaining story of child lifein Japan. 


LITTLE ORPHANS; or, The Story of Trudchen and Darling. By M. H. Corn 
WALL LEGH, author of “A Heroine of the Commonplace,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

“ Just the book fora gift to a little girl.”’"—Christian Intelligencer. 
“ Since Mrs. Gatty’s admirable stories we have not met with anything whice 
has pleased us so much.”’—The Churchman. 


KOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PURiboRTERS? 





33 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





GIFTS FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE. 


**Organ at Church and in Concert.”’ 

By J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ, A 
new collection which brings within reach of the 
ordinary player some of the finest organ music pub- 
lishedin years Not difficult and of great variety. 
74 Pieces. Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


‘* Parlor Organ Galaxy.”’ 

By W.F. Supps. A fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental music for the reed organ. Selected 
to suit all tastes and the ability of young perform- 
ers. 40 [nstrumental Pieces. 17 Vocal Pisces. 
Heavy Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 75 cents, postpaid. 


‘* Clarke’s New Method for Reed 


Organs.”’ 

The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same au- 
thor. It contains all that is needed fora mastery 
of the instrument. Boards, $2.50, postpaid. 


‘* Selected Gems and Modern 


Favorites.”’ 

For Church or Parlor Organ. By J.C.Macy. A 
most complete and excellent collection for young 
organists. Contains voluptaries, preludes, post- 
ludes, festival and wedding music, marches, pieces 
for special occasions and many delightful misccila- 
neous selections. 94 pieces, 112 pages. Many of 
the themes have never before been arranged for the 
reed organ. Beautifully printed. 

Boards, $1.50, postpaid. 


‘*Choice Sacred Solos.’’ 

Vol. 1. 39 songs for soprano and tenor. 

40 songs for alto, baritone and bass. 

the best modern sacred compositions. 

Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, 
$2.00. Postpaid. 


or abroad. 


but 


Vol. 2. 
Made up of 


‘* Royal Collection of Piano Music.”’ 

46 easy pianoforte compositions by the best mod- 
ern composers. The collection has had a great suc- 
cess with piano players everywhere. 160 pages. 
Beautifully printed. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Banjo, 
School, 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


Do Not Forget 


That it is our specialty to 
furnish, at shortest notice 
and lowest cost, any music 
book or musical composition 
published in this country 


If there is some piece of 
music you have long wanted 
have been unable to 
find, give us a trial. 


Every musical person 
should have our handsome 
booklets of the most attract- 
ive new publications for 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Sun- 
day School, Choir, Guitar, 
Mandolin, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


«Anthem Tribute.”’ 

By L. O. EMERSON, Just published. A new an- 
them book of uncommon interest and excellence 
The 53 compositions in the volume have been com- 
posed and selected for the especial use of amateur 
choirs, and will be found fluent, melodious and im- 
pressive ina high degree. An attractive variety of 
theme and treatment is an especial feature. 

Boards, $1.00, postpaid. 
Per doz., $9.00, not postpaid. 


‘¢McIntosh’s Anthems.”’ 
A new collection of rare completeness and excel- 
lence. 110 pieces. Round or character notes. 
Boards, $1.00, postpaid. 
Per doz., $9.00, not postpaid. 


‘¢ Sunday Anthems.”’ 
By W. 0. PERKINS. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. 
Boards, $1.00, postpaid. 
Per doz., $9.00, not postpaid. 


‘¢Good Old Songs.”’ 
Thousands sold. A treasure book of over 100 
songs which have been loved by several generations. 
Handsomely bound. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $'.25; Cloth, Gilt, 
$2.00 


«¢ Minstrel Songs—Old and New.”’ 
102 songs. The most popular minstrel collection 
extant. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, 
$2.00. 


«College Songs.”’ 

Latest edition. 92 songs, including all the fa- 
mous favorites. This collection is the most popular 
ever published, having reached its 41st edition. 
Over 300,000 copies sold. 50 cents, postpaid. 


‘‘College Songs for Girls.’’ 
The only collection of the kind published, includ- 
ing the best songs sung in the leading colleges for 


women. 120 pages. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00 postpaid. 
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ANSON D.F.RANDOLPH & CO., New York 


ALGERIAN MEMORIES. 
A BICYCLE TOUR OVER THE ATLAS TO THE 
SAHARA. By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and 
WILLIAM HUNTER WORKMAN. With 22 illustra- 
tions. 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $2.00, net. 


The volume is suggestive as to the roads to be 
taken anu the best season in the year to make the 
journey. The reader will obtain a very graphic 
view not only of the country, but of the everyday 
life of the people. 


THE DOOM OF THE HOLY CITY. 
CHRIST AND CASAR. By Lyvr1a Hoyr FARMER, 
Small 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $1 25. 


A picture of Jerusalem and Rome in the first 
century. The historical and fictitious characters, 
alike Jewish and Roman, are set forth with a vivid 
realism, while a domestic romance enlivens the 
shadows of the dark historic background. The 
work is not only a romance, but a carefully com- 
piled history as well, of the political, religious and 
socia! life of the period. 


CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 


BY REV. R. P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.S., author of 
“The Two Kings of Uganda.” With portrait and 
26 illustrations. Small 8vo. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


A faithful and impartial account by one who him- 
self had no small share in the stirring events which 
have taken place in Uganda during the past five 
years. His book is fall of the most valuable in- 
formation. The chapters which describe his own 
travels and adventures are written with a graphic 
vividness, 


ANTIPAS, SON OF CHUZA. 
AND OTHERS WHOM JESUS LOVED. By Louise 
SEYMUUR HOUGHTON. “Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” With 15 ful'-page illus- 
trations. 12mo. Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 


The author has tried to show the real nature of 
the Messianic hope held by the various classes 
from which our Lord’s followers were drawn — 
the devout, the worldly, the patriots, the ecclesi- 
astical party—and to trace the gradual change in 
the views ot those who loved bim, as his life and 
teachings led them more and more near to a true 
apprehension of his Messianic calling. That nearly 
ali the principal characters are children does not 
argue that the story was written for children only. 
Its deepest meaning is indeed for their elders, and 
the key to it lies in the motto on the title-page, 


NEW EDITIONS OF 
PICTURES OF SWEDISH LIFE; 


OR, SVEA AND HER CHILDREN. With 24 
full-page and numerous text illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth ornamental), $3.75. 

The writer of this charming descriptive volume 
of Swedish life and customs is no mere burried 
traveler passing through the country, but one who 
bas lived for many vears in the beautiful North- 
land. The book stands withontarival. It is deeply 
interesting, delightfully written and beautifully 
illustrated. 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA. 
FROM ENGLISH FIELDS TO SALERNO SHORES. 
By WILLIAM BEMENT LENT Two vols. 16mo. 
With 18 photogravure illustrations. New edition. 
2 vols. Cloth ornamental, $3.00. 

The author shows himself a thoughtful observer, 
who studies nature and art and “ things’ more 
than people. The whole work isin sharp contrast 
to the common run of books of travel. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


LITTLE SUSY’S SIX BIRTHDAYS, 
SIX TEACHERS, SIX SERVANTS. By Mrs. E. 
PRENTIsS. A new edition, in one volume. With 
13 full-page illustrations. Square 8vo. Clotb orna- 
mental), $2.00. 

The “ Susy Books” have for many years given de- 
light to thousands of little children wherever the 
English language is spoken. The present edition 
has been made in answer to many requests for an 
issue of the three volumes in one, in a handsome 
typographical dress with new illustrations 


A (VEST) POCKET HISTORY OF THE 
rn, 1 UNITED 


BY THOMAS RAND. Size inches. Cloth, 
25 cents. 

A brief sketch, together witb a portrait of each 
of the presidents, together with a statement of the 
principal events of each administration, the figures 
of population, and other information concerning 
the various branches of the Government. 


ASA OF BETHLEHEM AND HIS 
HOUSEHOLD. 
By MARY ELIZABETH JENNINGS. B.C. 4-A.D. 30 
lémo. Cloth ornamental, $1 25. 

A graphic picture of the times and condition of 
the Jewish people when Christ was born, The old, 
old story is told with a rare grace and dignity, in 
which Bible characters and incidents are used ina 


way that brings the scenes and persons of the time 
vividly before those who are living their lives today. 


CHRIST IN SONG. 

HYMNS OF IMMANUEL. Selected from a)l ages, 
with notes by PaILir ScHAFF, D.D. A new and 
enlarged edition. Edited by D. 8. Schaff. 2 vols. 
Small8vo. Limited edition of 0copies. $5.00, net, 

A new editionof this work was contemplated by 
Dr. Schaff. In the present issue his well-known 
taste and wishes have been carried out. The pref- 
atory notes have been amended where the progress 
of Hymnology has demanded it. A chapter of addi- 
tional hymns bas been added. The selection fol- 
lows a well detined order, beginning with the Incar- 
nation and closing with the Ascension. Most of 
the additional hymns have eitber been written or 
gained currency since the original preparation of 
the work. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE IN SONG AND STORY 


Two volumes Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth orna 
mental. $2.00. 

A series of selections in prose and verse from 
many autbors, including poems by Tennyson, Dom- 
mett, Giles Fletcher and others, and prose selec 
tions from Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, etc. 


FAVORITE VOLUMES. 
IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. 


AN EASTERN NOTE-BOOK. By Mary THORNE 
CARPENTER. With numerous illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth ornamental, $1.50. 

The author saw with an observing woman's eye 
some things which the ordinary traveler over 
looks, and has given us a series of impressionist 
pictures every way pleasing and instructive. 

Also a new edition of the author's “GIRLS 
WINTER IN INDIA.” Fully illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth ornamental, $1.50. Sets of the two books, 
$2.50. 


UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. 
SONGS ABOUT THE LITTLE ONES. With 6 
full-page photogravures. Daintily bound in blue 
or white cloth, gilt edges, $1.25. 

This book will win its way to the hearts of all 
who love little children, and the carefully selected 
poetry, by many authors, will be the means of 
making permanent the appreciation of the book. 





Send for RANDOLPH 


& CO.’s Complete Catalogue. 


_ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HARVEST HOME SERVICE. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 


1 is perfectly adapted for the use of 


churches proposing to hold a Harvest Home Service in which it is desired 


that the congregation should participate. 


success. 


This Service has been a pronounced 


ALSO 


PILGRIM FATHERS, CHRISTMASTIDE, NEW YEAR'S, 


and twenty-nine other services. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies o/ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


one number 1 cent each. 


Boston. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New Illustrated and Popular Holiday Books. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Makers of Venice,” ‘‘ Makers of Florenee,’’ ete. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ROME. 


In Four Books. 
1. Honorable Women not a Few. II. The Pope who made the Papacy. Ill. Lo Popolo; and the Tribune of the People. IV. The Popes who made the City. 


By Mrs. OLipHANT, author of ‘ Makers of Venice,’”’ etc. With numerous illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Briton Riviere. Emagraved 
on wood by Octave Lacour. Crown 8vo, clotb, $3.00, LARGE PAPER EpiTion, limited to 100 copies, superroyal 8ve, $8 00. 


CRANFORD SERIES. New Volumes. F, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
CASA BRACCIO. 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” “ Sant’ Ilario,’’ “ Katherine Lauder. 
dale,” etc. With 13 full page illustrations from drawings by Castaigne. % vole., 
12mo, buckram, in a box, $2.00. (Uniform with “ The Ralstons.’’) 


| ra 9) me 
ol i M 
if, bid t New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. New Book by the Author of “ Shakespeare's 
F 1 ee | 4 Inmates of my House and Garden. England,” ete. 
Jat PALER : By Mrs. Brightwen, autbor of “ Wild Na- Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 


ture Won by Kindness.” Lllustrated b 
Theo, Careeras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uni- By William Winter, author of “ O14 Shrines 
Jorm with Sir John Lubbock’s* Pleasures a : 
of Life,” ete.) and Ivy,’ etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
JUST READY. NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The Place and the Peopie. By Grace King, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Baptiate 
Le Moyne,” * Balcony Stories,” ete. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth. 


” 


John La Farge’s Lectures on Art. | The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald 
Considerations on Painting. Lectures to Fanny Kemble. 
given at the Metropolitan Museum of | Collected and Edited, with Notes, by Wil- 
New York. By John La Farge. Square | liam Aldis Wright. 12mo, cloth (Fversley 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Series), $1.50. 


NOW READY. 


THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Collected and arranged by George W. E. Russell. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3.00. (Uniform 
with Matthew Arnold’s other works.) 





Barrett’s New Novel. New Novel by 8S. R. Crockett, the Author 0 
A Set of Rogues. “The Stickit Minister,” etc. 
To wit: Christopher Sutton, etc, their The Men of the Moss-Hags. 


wicked Conspiracy and a True Account of 

their Travels and Adventures, etc., to- | Being a History from the Papers of William 
gether with many surprising things, etc. Gordon of Earlstoun in the Glenkens, and 
By Frank Barrett, author of ‘‘The Ad- told over again by S. R. Crockett, author 
mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, of “The Stickit Minister,” “The Raid- 
cloth, $1.50. ers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 
The History of Fans and Fan-Painting. By M. A. Flory. With a Chapter on Fan- 

Collecting. By Mary Cadwalader Jones. 

Illustrated with numerous reproductions of Antique and Modern Fans, taken from 
the Originals, and Photographs loaned by private owners; also numerous head and 
tail-pieces, and some illustrations in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 

** LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FIVE copies, 
printed on hand-made paper specially manufactured tor this edition by John Dickinson 
FROM “COUNTRY STORIES” BY MISS MITFORD. & Co., with the illustrations printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental buckram, 
gilt top, $6.00, net. 

1. Country Stories. By Mary Russell Mitford, author of , , r 
. ° , New rd l lter Pater. 

“Our Village.” With numerous Illustrations by George Morrow. ee Porann eee ape anee Ermer eer A Guide to the Paintings of 

12m0, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. Miscellaneous Studies. Venice 


i o - B 
2. A New Edition of Sir Charles Grandison. ‘tne Letters | “ tiinw of Bracchose College. Prejared | Being an Historical and Critical Account 
Selected and Edited by George Saintsbury. With Biograpbical for the press by Charles L. Shadwell, of all the Pictures in Venice, with Quota- 











and Critical lotroduction and Connecting Notes. With 60 /ilus- fellow of Oriel College. 12mo, cloth tions from the best Authorities and Short 
trations by Chris Hammond. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt s195. sd ” y Lives of the Venetian Masters. By Karl 


Karoly, author of “A Guide to the Paint- 


edges, $4.00. *," Large paper. Only 100 copies, printed | jnps of Florence,” etc. With 20 fine I- 








3. The Spectator in London. Essays by Addison and Steet. | 92 Jobn Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made |  jys¢rations. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 
Illustrated by Ralf Cleaver. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. | Paper. $3.00, net. 

4. Marmontel’s Moral Tales. (Selected.) With a Revised NEW VOLUME OF THE “ EX-LIBRIS” SERIES. 
Translation, Biographical Introduction and Notes by George 
Saintsbury. With numerous Ulustrations by Chris Hammond. BOOKBINDINGS. 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. Old and New: Notes of a Book-Lover. 

5. The Most Delectable History of Reynard the Fox. | By Brander Matthews. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, satin, cleté, gilt 
Edited, wito introduction and Notes, by Joseph Jacobs. Done top, $3.00, net. 
into Pictures by W. Frank Calderon. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt *,* Large paper. Edition de luxe. Printed throughout on Japanese vellum. Only 
edges, $2.00. one hundred copies printed. $12.00, net. 


New Books for Children. 
BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE AND OTHER STORIES. 


Edited by Grace Rhys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 


Vo}. I. Jack the Giant Killer, and Beauty and the Beasts. Vol. VII. Banbury Cross, and Other Nursery Rhymes. 
“ II, The Sleeping Beauty, and Dick Whittington. * VILL. Fireside Stories. 
‘IIL. The History of Cinderella. ae 1X. Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
“IV. The House that Jack Built, and Other Nursery Rhymes. ad X. Tom Hickathrift and Fairy Gifts. 
* V. Little Red Riding Hood, and Tom Thumb. | 4d XI. Ali Baba and the Forty feves. 
‘“ VI. Puss in Boots, and Blue Beard. ‘“* XIL. A@sop’s Fables. 


The set, 12 vols., in handsome satin-covered box, $6.50. 


Vew Story Book by Mrs. Molesworth. New Book for Young People. 
The Carved Lions. The Brown Ambassador. 
By Mrs. Molesworth, author of “Tell Me a Story,” ‘‘My New Home,” A Story for Young People. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 12mo, cloth, $4.25. 


“Mary,” etc. Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MACMILLAN & COJS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books, suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS now ready, and 
will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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® TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . . . 
2 Months for . 


$1.00 
° ° ° ° 25 cts. 
4 Weeks Free. 
—— is 
1 % CHURCH CLUB AGENTS. *® 
Cumulative Commissions. 


The paper is sent free for the rest of 1895 
to new 1896 subscribers. We want an agent 
in every church. Send for agents’ circular, 
Our arrangements with agents for cumula- 
tive commissions and our 1896 Premium 
Plan make work in behalf of The Congrega- 
tionalist both profitable and easy. 


Ve 7] 
* THE 1896 PREMIUM PLAN. 


Two books and two papers for $6.00 is proving un- 
nsaally popular, See advertisement on page 803. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
34 Series (complete), No. 27, THE MASTER AND 

Hs OI8CIPLES; No. 29, SIMON PETER; No. 30, JAMES; 

No 31, JoHn; No. 32, PAUL; No. 33, AN ORDER OF 

MORNING WORSHIP. 

Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


ECENTLY, in Paris, a fashionable 
R audience assembled for a chemical 
lecture, with experiments. When 
they came again into the open air they 
greeted one another with exclamations of 
dismay. The faces of most of the women 
had been ludicrously transformed. Their 
cheeks, lips and in some cases the entire 
surface of exposed skin had turned blue, 
yellow, violet, black, changing beauty into 
repulsiveness, The chemical effects of the 
gases which had been set free during the 
lecture had convicted every one who had 
used ivory, rouge, coral, every kind of paint 
and cosmetic, to improve the natural com- 
plexion. Such a scene cannot but suggest 
the time when the white light of trutb in 
the great judgment day will be turned on 
every life, and each one shall be seen in 
his true colors. No happiness can compare 
with that of fearlessly facing the future in 
the glad consciousness of being—whatever 
may come—at peace with God. ‘‘ Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered.” 

















Dr. Fairbairn, in an article in The Outlook, 
from which we quoted last week, points out 
great advantages which would result from 
closer union between our colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. These latterinstitutions, 
by the broadening range of studies into 
which ministers are forced, have their curric- 
ula overcrowded, and vainly try to com- 
plete their work by increasing the years of 
study. But the effort is, after all, so far, 
only a kind of putting new cloth upon old 
garments. The entire method needs re- 
adjustment. The seminary is still a combi- 
nation of a preparatory and professional 
school. What can be more absurd than for 
a college graduate to begin his theological 
study by mastering the alphabet of the 
language in which the greater part of the 
Bible was written? Why should a student 
spend one-tbird, more or less, of his theolog- 
ical course studying languages? Yet very 
few of our colieges provide opportunities 
for those who expect to study for the minis- 
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try to learn the rudiments which will fit 
them to study for their profession. Am- 
herst, for examp'e, expects to send a score 
of its present Senior Class to theological 
seminaries. But none of them can learn in 
the college the alphabet of Hebrew. If our 
seminaries must have afourth year let them 
make it a preparatory year and devote it to 
the study of Hebrew and Greek. These in- 
stitutions are as far behind the times as are 
the colleges whose preparatory and aca- 
demic departments are not yet separated. 


Presbyterians in New York have been 
holding numerous services to increase in- 
terest in foreign missions and to provide 
for the payment of the heavy debt of the 
board, The final rally was held last Friday 
evening in Music [all and was attended by 
an immense andience. The platform was 
filled by a large number of clergymen and 
representative citizens. Ex-President Har- 
rison presided and made a felicitous and 
effective address, Ex-Secretary Foster fol- 
lowed, with a summary of his observations 
of the work of missions in Asia, testifying 
to their widespread and profound influence 
in uplifting the multitudes of China, India, 
Korea, Japan and other Oriental peoples, 
Dr. F. E. Clark made the closing address, 
dwelling on the limitless need, the limitless 
capacity of these nations for enlightenment 
and the limitless power of the gospel to 
upliftthem., This demonstration of inter- 
est in foreign missions will do much to en- 
courage their friends in the face of abun- 
dantand, many of them, ignorant criticisms. 


There is suggestion for us all in what the 
Jewish Voice says of its own people, for the 
difficulty of which it complains is common 
everywhere. ‘‘The bane of Judaism in 
America,”’ it says, ‘‘is the universal lack of 
personal consecration to the service of reli- 
gion. A devotion which manifests itself 
only in the payment of a stipulated annual 
contribution, which is measured exclusively 
by the money standard, is no devotion at 
all.’’ Religion by proxy—thought and effort 
for the help of the world delegated entirely 
to minister or priest or rabbi—can neither 
advance the kingdom of God nor our own 
growth of character. Far different is the 
ideal both of the Old Testament and the 
New. ‘‘And these words which I com- 
mand thee shall be in thine heart: and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes,” 
Ilere is no forgetfulness of God in daily 
living any more than in the command of 
the apostle, ‘‘ Whether, therefore, ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.’’ Much of the administra- 
tion of religion we may delegate, but the 
cultivation of its spirit, never. Others may 
devote their lives to researches for which 
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we have no vocation, but the witness for 
God in daily holiness belongs to every man. 


ae 


THANKSGIVING IN DISOOURAGE- 
MENT, 

The apostle suggests thanksgiving as an 
alternative and antidote for impure or fool- 
ish jesting, the amusement which comes of 
corruption or emptiness of heart. Right 
Christian cheerfulness is born of thought 
and not of thoughtfulness, It is associated 
with the upward look and the clear sobriety 
of judgment which takes a just account of 
the world. It is the superficial view which 
is discouraging; the complete and thought- 
ful survey of our work and faith enables us 
to thank God and take courage. The first 
easy glance reveals our trials. ‘‘We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels,’ we say, 
‘‘ we are troubled on every side, perplexed, 
persecuted, cast down.” But the wiser 
second thought looks within the unpromis- 
ing coffer and discovers that the real treas- 
ure is there. ‘‘We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distresse4: perplexed, but not 
in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed.” And so, in 
our hearts, thanksgiving becomes the natu- 
ral expression of a deeper and juster con- 
sideration of our experiences. On a mere 
balancing of accounts the Christian, alone 
among men, is sure to find himself wealthy 
and secure, ‘They lost all they had!’’ 
exclaims Augustine in answer to the re- 
proaches which were cast upon the per- 
secuted Roman Christians, ‘Their faith? 
Their godliness? The possessions of the 
hidden man of the heart, which in the sight 
of God are of great price? Did they lose 


these? For these are the wealth of Chris- 
tians, to whom the wealthy apostle said, 
‘Godliness with contentment is great 
gain,.’”’ 


It is well, therefore, to approach the fes- 
tival of Thanksgiving upon the level of our 
deepest experiences of life and of God’s 
grace. He whose heart is centered in little 
things may well feel like complaining at 
the recurring disappointment of his petty 
hopes, but he whose life is hid with Christ 
in God will find the current of bis praise 
unbroken in the darkest hour. No black- 
ness of darkness in the valley of the shadow 
of death can put out the light of God which 
shines within the heart. Where God is 
there are unexhausted springs of joy and 
blessing, and God abides in the heart of 
every child who trusts him and obeys. We 
may look abroad for joys in vain, but 
where God abides we can always find it 
when we look within. 

This grace of cheerful thanksgiving in 
dark days has a double value, for ourselves 
and for the world. It teaches us to dis- 
criminate between our enduring and our 
transient possessions. We learn that some 
experiences and delights of life are like the 
toys of children, which grown men do not 
miss or envy in the hands of others younger 
than themselves, and that some are only 
taken from us that we may have them ag 1p 
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in God's good time, purged of all evil and 
perfected in good. It enables us tosee how 
the light shines from the greater things to 
make the lesser things more valuable and 
delightful. No one can know the meaning 
of God’s works who has not seem them in 
the light of his presence or appreciate the 
value of the life of man until he has taken 
account also of him who is the life of its 
life. In a famous essay of Matthew Ar- 
nold, comparing the religious sentiment of 
the pagan and mediwval Christian worlds, 
he says: ‘It is this which made the fortune 
of Christianity—its gladness, not its sor- 
row; not its assigning the spiritual world 
to Christ and the material world to the 
devi), but its drawing from the spiritual 
world a source of joy so abundant that it 
ran over upon the material world and trans- 
tigured it.'’ 

It is to the world, however, that this wit- 
ness of praise in discouragement is most 
helpful and significant. No Christian songs 
of thanksgiving have had wider or mere 
powerful echoes than those bymns of praise 
which Paul and Silas sang in Philippi, in 
the inner prison, their feet made fast in the 
stocks. Such a time seems to the world a 
time for lamenting, or, at best, for stoical 
endurance. That men should use it for 
prayer and songs of praise is a mystery and 
a wonder, which stimulates inquiry and wins 
to a desire to share the gift. It is in trou- 
bled and anxious hours that the witness of 
Christian cheerfulness has most power in 
the world. The line of difference between 
the disciple and the unbeliever is often in- 
distinctly marked in prosperous times. The 
world wide difference between their grounds 
of assurance and their means of support 
first appears distinctly when all visible 
hopes have perished and there is no encour- 
agement which can be seen. It is that 
which the world can neither see, nor give, 
nor take away, which forms the deepest and 
most certain attraction of the faith. And 
it is through praise in trouble that this 
mystery of confidence in sorrow and in 
helplessness most appears and appeals to the 
world. Our times of trial and reverse may 
not only help us to a clearer sense of the 
proportion of the world, but they may be 
taken as unusual opportunities of witness 
bearing, not to be neglected without loss 
and shame. 

Our American Thanksgiving Day began 
ina time when the discouragements must 
» have seemed far greater than the hopes, 
except that God was there. It has never 
come in the recurring years without finding 
some clouds above our horizon, some sins 
to be repented of, some temptations to 
anxious foreboding. If it has been easy for 
the light hearted and untroubled to give 
thanks, yet the deepest and most thrilling 
notes of the common song of praise have 
come out of the experience of hearts which 
have been wrung by sorrow and yet through 
faith have overcome. Theirs is the true 
victory and theirs the lasting witness to the 
grace of Christ. 


- _ 


QUR MISSIONARIES IN TURKEY. 

Last Saturday’s dispatches from Constan- 
tinople announced the burning of eight of 
the twelve mission buildings of the Euphra- 
tes College at Harpoot, with 500 persons 
killed, villages in all the region laid waste 
and multitudes of people starving. This 
outbreak is more appalling than anything 
which has yet occurred in Armenia, Har- 


poot is about 200 miles southwest of Erz- 
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room, the center of a large Armenian pop- 
ulation, and the college is the most impor- 
tant institution of the American Board in 
Eastern Turkey. The missionaries have 
escaped death, but not indignity and abuse, 
and probably have lost all their possessions. 
This is a severe blow to the work of the 
Board, and the news is even more alarming 
in view of imminent dangers awaiting other 
stations. 

For more than a year affairs in Turkey 
have been moving toward a crisis with 
accelerating speed. The government, by its 
system of deliberate and brutal misrule, its 
selfish and cold-blooded injustice, has long 
been sowing dragons’ teeth which are 
springing up as armed men. The Turkey 
of today would have been conspicuous for 
its tyranny three centuries ago. Indeed, it 
is the same as it was then, when it was the 
terror of Europe. But then it held a rod 
of iron over the nations, while now the na- 
tions hold a rod over it. Yet, at the same 
time, they support it, because England has 
desired its continuance and is responsible 
for it. Favored by its isolation, this rock 
in an eddy of the stream of progress has 
long survived its time. It is impossible 
that it should continue to do so much 
longer. 

Moslems rule, and hate Christians and 
bully and plunder and kill them. But in 
parts of the Turkish dominions different 
sects of Christians are also jealous of and 
bitter towards one another. Maronite, 
Greek, Roman and Protestant look on one 
another with suspicion, while among the 
Moslems also are divisions which provoke 
no less intense ill feeling. Political parties, 
conservative and radical, have of late waked 
up to renewed activity, whose excitementis 
fomented by arbitrary and unreasoning re- 
pression, A general uprising has been so 
far avétted only because there has been no 
unity and because every movement toward 
it has been discovered by secret espionage 
of the Porte and suppressed by military 
despotism. 

While our missionaries have been careful 
in no way to interfere directly with the af- 
fairs of the government, their work has of 
necessity done much to hasten the end of 
this tyranny. It has taught the people that 
they have the rights of humanity; it has 
developed manhood and kindled feelings of 
patriotism, as the gospel must do wherever 
it is preached, as Christian education is 
bound to doin teaching men’s responsibility 
to one another and to God. The Powers 
have supported the Ottoman Government 
from without, but they cannot hold it up 
when its prope are crumbling beneath it 
within. 

Further news from Turkey will be awaited 
from day to day with gravest anxiety. A 
considerable number of our missionaries 
are in and around Constantinople, where 
also are located Robert College, the Ameri- 
can Girls’ College and the British and For- 
eign Bible Society. Serious riots have 
already occurred in that city and a sudden 
overturn of the government might result in 
great destruction of property, even if the 
lives of American citizens are protected. A 
larger number are in Central and Eastern 
Turkey, some of them at a long distance 

from railways or reaports, which they can 
reach only by several days’ journey over 
rough paths on horseback or on foot. The 
people among whom they live are not, we 
believe, hostile to them, but their danger 
lies in the fact that the smoldering fires of 
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race and religious hatred are in many place 
breaking out in uncontrollable fury. 

It is impossible to predict what may be- 
fall these missionaries, but we do not see 
any other course open to.them except to 
stand to their posts, unless they are driven 
away, so long as the present government 
continues. If contending factions clash 
around them, they are safer than those to 
whose welfare they have devoted them 
selves, for they are under the protection of 
our Government, which will insist that the 
Porte shall guard them from bodily harm so 
farasitisable. Our Department of State is 
in hearty sympathy with them and we trust 
will be prompt to do all it can wisely do in 
their behalf. Our minister, Mr. Terrell, so 
far as his intentions are concerned, may be 
trusted to look after their interests as well 
as he can. The presence of two of our 
warships in Turkish waters will give some 
guarantee of protection, but it seems to us 
that the presence of an American naval 
vessel is demanded at Constantinople in 
the interests of our imperiled fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Whatever shall befall these devoted men 
and women will be in the line of their duty 
and will further the great purpose to which 
they have given their lives. They include 
many of the wisest and most experienced 
missionaries of the Board and their judgment 
as to what is best to be done in emergencies 
is no doubt wiser than any advice which 
could begiventhemfrom home. Out ofthis 
ferment and bloodshed and despair which 
is settling down on Turkey will emerge, in 
God’s own time, a reconstructed society, 
in which peace and patriotism and true 
religion will be established. No factor in 
bringing about this highest end will be 
found to have been more potent than Amer- 
ican missions; and lives spent in that work, 
whether they come to a violent end in the 
throes of the birth of nations or are prc- 
longed into the new reign of peace and 
prosperity, can never bespentinvain. The 
prayers of all the churches will arise in 
their behalf in this time of suspense and 
trial. 


oe 


REALIZING OUR OONVIOTIONS. 


We believe that the majority of the 
citizens of Massachusetts and of most 
other States are convinced that liquor 
saloons are hostile to good government; 
that their influence is baleful in families, 
in society, in politics; that they are breed- 
ers of vice and crime; and therefore, of 
course, that they ought to be closed. But 
many of this majority do not believe the 
saloon can be closed, and therefore give it 
their tacit permission to remain open while 
they regret its presence. 

New York city, notwithstanding the set 
back to good government it has suffered in 
the recent election, has this year furnished 
an illustration which all may profitably 
study. Itis under a State law closing the 
saloons on Sunday. The police commis- 
sioners said that the law should be impar- 
tially enforced. Some friends of good gov- 
ernment who believed in the law more than 
the commissioners did, seeing the obstacles 
against enforcing it, thought it unwise to 
attempt to put it into practical operation. 
But the commissioners did it, and the re- 
sults in a few months were so evidently on 
the. side of good order, peace and prosper- 
ity to the poor that it is more than prob- 
able that on that issue alone the vote of 
New York would be in favor of closing 
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the saloons on Sunday. A few men, put- 
ting the convictions of many into practice, 
strengthened those convictions and did a 
great work in educating the city to the 
appreciation of better government. 

The question is about to be again sub- 
mitted to the voters of Boston and other 
cities of Massachusetts whether or not they 
will keep the saloons closed every day 
in the week. If that were done, many 
thousands of dollars which weekly go into 
the pockets of liquor sellers would go 
to provide comfort for toiling women in 
the homes of working men, better food 
for families, education for their children. 
Fights and brawls and worse crimes would 
speedily grow lese, schools for training 
young men to be criminals and to drag 
young women down with them would come 
toanend. Club houses for planning raids 
en public treasuries and buying votes by 
drinks would cease. One of the institu- 
tions most dangerous to free government 
and pure society would be blotted out. 

The practical question now is, will those 
who are convinced of these things live up 
to their convictions? Will each one who 
believes in no license vote for it, expect to 
earry it, and be ready to do his part in en- 
foreing it when carried? What is very 
mueh needed just at this time is for good 
citizens to have confidence in one another, 
to take up their responsibilities, to reduce 
viee and crime to its lowest terms—in a 
word, to realize their convictions. 

Boston can be carried for no license. If 
that is done the citizens who vote it can 
earry it into effeet. No license enforced in 
Boston would mean not merely a vast in- 
crement of happiness to many homes in this 
city and a great lessening of evil deeds, but 
an influence for sobriety and righteousness 
which would be increasingly felt through 
the whole country. The question faces 
every voter, What will you do about it? 





GRATITUDE FOR OOMMON MEROIES. 


It is the uncommon, special gift of God 
which ordinarily calls out most earnest 
gratitude from men. Its comparative un- 
expectedness and its element of novelty 
afford delight and prompt, active thank- 
fulness. Yet the reflective mind sees that 
the daily bounties, the ordinary mercies 
which are bestowed upon us are quite as 
real, if not as picturesque, illustrations of 
the divine providence, and are quite as im- 
portant, if not actually much more essen- 
tial, to our welfare, 

Is it appreciated as it should be that grat- 
itude for special favors from God to man, 
creditable and beautiful although it is, is 
less admirable than gratitude for ordinary 
blessings? Any one, every one, feels and 
exhibits thankfulness when some unique 
kindness has been done him. Gratitude 
then is not only natural but inevitable. 
But gratitude which dwells appreciatively 
upon the value of friendship, food, raiment, 
shelter and similar everyday gifts of God, 
realizing how much they mean and what a 
loss that of either of them would be, and 
which spontaneously and affectionately 
thanks God for giving them so freely that 
they are become the commonplace things 
of life—such gratitude is not too common. 

Suppose God were to weary of bestowing 
these ordinary blessings so profusely day by 
day, especially as most of us receive them 
so much as matters of course? Surely the 
thanksgiving season, as it annually returns, 
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with its sweet family reunions and its 
abundant memories of hallowed scenes and 
hours, will lead us all to look up to the 
great Giver of all good with some new ap 
preciation of what it means to us that he is 
willing to bestow his daily bounties so lav- 
ishly, so unfailingly and so impartially. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
Outspoken Against Lynching. 

Boston’s cradle of liberty, Faneuil Hall, 
was rocked again last week. It was crowded 
with citizens to protest, by able addresses 
and strong resolutions, against the inhuman 
barbarities constantly reported of tortures 
and murders of colored men charged with 
base crimes but unconvicted bylaw. Mayor 
Curtis presided, addresses were made by 
Father Scully of Cambridge, Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D. D, Rev. William H. Scott and 
several others, while letters in sympathy 
with the purpose of the meeting were read 
from Senator George F. Hoar, ex-Governor 
John D. Long, Lieutenant-Governor Wol- 
cott, Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale and others. These 
brutal outbreaks have become a national 
disgrace, and Boston would be recreant to 
her history if she did not utter emphatic 
protest against them. The meeting was 
thoroughly representative of the sentiment 
of the people, and it ought to be followed 
by similar meetings in all the cities of the 
Union. If law cannot protect from assaults 
on defenseless persons, lawlessness cannot, 
but will increase them, It is high time for 
the country as a whole to repudiate these 
crimes of lynchers against the majesty of 
the law, and to lift up public sentiment to 
protect the nation not only from this stain 
on its fair fame, but from the disaster which 
must fall on it if its legal guardians are not 
strong enough and courageous enough to 
lead their fellow-citizens to administer jus- 
tice in lawful ways. 

The Improvement of Boston Harbor. 

The annual dinner of the Boston Mer- 
chants’ Association is always distinguished 
by excellent speaking, usually on “some 
broad topic of concern to the city and, in 
directly, to the country at large. Last 
week’s gathering was as brilliant in all its 
accessories as its predecessors, and the ad- 
dresses by eminent civic leaders set forth 
cogently and eloquently the need of better- 
ing the entrances and channels of Boston 
Harbor. It was fittingly argued that, in 
view of the volume of exports and imports, 
and of the duties collected year by year, 
Boston’s claim for consideration by Con- 
gress was second to none in other parts of 
the country. The nation has already acted 
liberally with regard to Galveston, Phila- 
delphia and Mobile, and, without begrudg- 
ing these cities their facilities, Boston is, 
nevertheless, anxious to have its harbor 
broadened and deepened. It will readily 
be seen that such improvements will bene- 
fit not the city only, but will furnish a safer 
and easier egress for the products of the 
great Western plains. Inasmuch as the 
Boston Merchants’ Association is a non- 
partisan organization, embracing in its 
membership men prominent in the counsels 
of both of the leading parties, there is every 
reason to believe that these unanimous and 
earnest sentiments, to voice which the aid 
of such orators as Senators Hoar, Platt and 
Frye was secured, will not fail to be re- 
spected by Congress. 

Massachusetts at Atlanta. 
Last Friday was Massachusetts Day at 
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the Atlanta Exposition and was appropri- 
ately celebrated by a procession of distin- 
guished citizens of our State and by elo- 
quent addresses of Governor Greenhalge 
and Curtis Guild, Jr., in response to words 
of welcome by representatives of Georgia. 
The State building, where the exercises 
were held, was handsomely decorated and 
was crowded with attentive listeners. It 
is an exact copy of Longfellow’s home at 
Cambridge, which was General Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, and is the most taste- 
ful building on the grounds. Its exhibit 
fully illustrates the educational institu- 
tions of the State, the methods and work 
of the Board of Health and the administra- 
tion of penal institutions, and in many 
ways is suggestive of the most approved 
recent improvements in education and in 
sanitary and prison reform. Massachusetts 
visitors felt much satisfaction in the suc- 
cess of the celebration and in the thorough- 
ness of the exhibit made by its commis 
sioners. 

Burglaries of Large Dimensions. 

The annals of crime contain few more 
surprising and sensational chapters than 
that which has been unfolding page by 
page concerning the exploits of William 
Barrett and his accomplice, James S, Chaf- 
fee. The former is now in the Massachu- 
setts State Prison on a life sentence for the 
murder, about eighteen months ago, of 
James Farrar of Lincoln in this State, a 
man connected with one of New England’s 
most worthy families, and himself a faith- 
ful member of the Congregational church 
at Lincoln. He met his death at the hands 
of Barrett when pursuing him after he had 
burglarized the Farrar homestead. Now 
it transpires that for a period of fifteen 
years Barrett has been pursuing his nefarious 
vocation, largely in and about Boston, con- 
cesling his plunder in the house of Chaffee, 
who lived at West Roxbury, and who was, 
at first, inclined to plead ignorance of the 
source of the articles which Barrett brought 
to him. Curiously enough, the whole mat- 
ter came to public attention through 
Chaffee’s attempt to dispose of valuable 
postage stamps which the dealer at once 
recognized as some that he had mounted 
for a well-known customer. One by one 
the stolen articles have been unearthed 
from their hiding places, until now the ag- 
gregate amount of the booty is estimated 
as not less than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Quite a number of promivent persons 
have identified property stolen as long ago 
as 1889 or 1890. The entire affair has made 
it clear that while modern burglars can 
often with comparative ease secure their 
plunder, it is quite another thing to dispose 
of it advantageously. And the story serves 
to point the old moral, that crooked trans- 
actions are likely, sooner or later, to be 
laid bare to the eye of the public. 

Utah as a State. 

Utah comes into the Union under pecul- 
iar political conditions. The Mormon 
Church used its influence in favor of the 
Republican party, which won the victory 
at the last election. The Democrats pro- 
tested against ecclesiastical interference in 
political affairs and declared for complete 
separation of church and state. It remains 
to be seen how far the church will succeed 
in directing the election of public officers 
and in shaping the policy of the new State. 
The Republicans will probably elect two 
United States senators who will be earnest 
advocates of free silver. Whether they will 
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be in harmony with their party in the Sen- 


ate is an interesting question. The new 
constitution prohibits plural marriages, 


gives women the right to vote on equal 
terms with men and provides that a jury 
shall consist of eight members instead of 
twelve. The new State is certain to attract 
its full share of the attention of students 
of political affairs and to make its presence 
felt in national politics. 

The English Liberals. 

The English Liberals have been very 
quiet recently and evidently are sadly 
demoralized by defeat. But Mr. Asquith, 
one of the most promising among their 
younger men of mark, has called attention 
this week to the facts that the present rep- 
resentation of the party in Parliament by no 
means indicates its actual hold upon the 
nation, and that in due time its turn to re- 
sume power is certain to come again because 
it derives its vitality from some of the most 
vital elements of the national character. 
This is so true that one wonders that it has 
not been declared oftener of late. But the 
simple fact is that the Liberals were so 
crushed at the elections that a3 yet they 
hardly have regained breath enough for 
talking. The Irish Nationalists, by the 
way, have nominally turned Mr. Timothy 
Healy out of the party, but by a majority 
so small that his influence will not be less- 
ened very much and the fight between him 
and Mr. Dillon for leadership will continue 
actively. 

German Intolerance. 

A considerable stir has been made in Ger- 
many by a matter which has attracted very 
little attention elsewhere, in spite of its 
significance. Herr Wilhelm Liebknecht, a 
prominent Socialist leader, has just been 
tried on a charge of leze-majesty, or having 
insulted the emperor in a speech at the 
opening of the Social Democratic Congress. 
The judgment of the court, which was ad- 
verse to Herr Liebknecht, actually admitted 
that he was especially careful in his speech 
to select words with a view of avoiding the 
offense charged upon him, and he was con- 
demned ‘because he ought to have con- 
sidered the possibility that some persons 
among his audience would find in them a 
meaning constituting leze-majesty.’’ It is 
unnecessary to be a Socialist in order to 
agree as to the meanness and folly of such 
a position. Moreover, Prof. Hans Delbriick, 
a Conservative editor, is being prosecuted 
for opposing the wholesale prosecution of 
Socialists, and Berlin University is called 
upon to dismiss Professor Jastrow for crit- 
icising certain orders of the Chamber of 
Commerce relating to miners. The prose- 
cution of Professor Delbriick seems likely 
to be withdrawn because of popular senti- 
ment against it, but evidently free speech 
in Germany is being more and more re- 
pressed, and trouble surely will result. 

NOTES. 

Cleveland was the scene of the most dis- 
tressing accident of the week. Fifteen 
people lost their lives through the plunge of 
an electric car 120 feet into the waters of the 
Cuyahoga River. The responsibility appears 
to rest upon the conductor, who faiied to read 
the signal indicating that the drawbridge 
was open. 

The fleets of European powers now gather- 
ing in the Levant are formidable enough to 
compel the assent of the Porte to any terms 
which these powers can unite upon. England 
has twenty-eight vessels in Turkish waters, 
ten of them first-class battle ships. France 


has nineteen, Russia thirteen, Italy six, while 
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Germany, Austria and Greece have enough 
within easy reach of the Dardanelles to swell 
the number to eighty or more. 

The Obickasaws and Choctaws of the In- 
dian Territory have rejected the proposals of 
the Dawes commission to give up their tribal 
relations and allot their lands in severalty. 
As the whites on the ground now very largely 
outnumber the Indians and are practically 
without laws or schools for their children, it 
is obvious that Congress must take some 
measure to put an end to acOndition of affairs 
which is not for the advantage of either In- 
dians or whites. 


IN BRIEF. 

It is a singular coincidence that the la- 
mented Bishop Brooks preached his last ser- 
mon outside of Boston in the little town of 
Readville, which is the place whither Dr. 8. 
F. Smith was going to preach last Sunday 
when stricken down by heart disease. 


If every minister who reads Professor 
Bruce’s criticism in another column on the 
tardiness of church-goers in this country will 
resolve himself to begin on time, much of the 
evil will be remedied. Half the blame of late 
coming to church belongs with the organist 
and minister. 


An Arkansas Negro, an ex-slave, has raised 
200 pounds of tea and put it on the market. 
It is said to be the first American tea ever 
marketed, and the venture is likely to lead 
to extensive cultivation of tea in this coun- 
try. It would be very foolish to advocate the 
exportation to Africa of the class which that 
Negro represents. 





The income of $50,000 is hereafter to be de- 
voted to giving summer excursions to poor 
children of Boston. This is the generous be- 
quest of Mr. George L. Randidge. If it is a 
pleasure to give a cup of cold water toachild, 
it must be afar greater satisfaction to opena 
fountain which will, every summer, refresh a 
multitude of children. 





Harvard University has decided that ath- 
letics cannot hold the supreme place in its 
curriculum. The captain of the football team, 
who had given up his studies to attend to his 
training of the team, has been obliged to give 
up the sport and turn to his studies again in 
order to remain in the institution. This may 
be the beginning of a new era in university 
education. 


A child in Anderson, Ind., sick with diph- 
theria, died, and the Christian Scientist who 
had charge of the case made return to the 
authorities that the child “ died from sin and 
fear.’’ An investigation resulted in a second 
verdict: ‘‘ Death from criminal neglect.’’ If 
both statements apply to the attending physi- 
cian, so called, they probably together tell the 
whole truth. 





The year now closing has been a noteworthy 
one for Boston, as respects conventions but 
next year is to bring us at least three national 
gatherings of importance. The International 
Sunday School Convention will hold its trien- 
nial session here, beginniog June 23, The Na- 
tional Teachers’ Educational Association is 
scheduled for July, and October will bring the 
jubilee anniversary of the A. M. A. 


The health of such a man as Professor 
Drummond is a matter of concern to multi- 
tudes all over Christendom, and it is a pleas- 
ure to be assured by the English papers that 
he has so far recovered from the illness which 
sent him to the Continent for special treat- 
ment several months ago as to extend to his 
friends the expectation of taking up his ac- 
customed labors in the course of a year. 





When, one day last week, an eminent and 
honored clergyman, on being elected modera- 
tor of an installing council, suddenly took off 
his coat and appeared in his shirt sleeves, a 
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theological tussle seemed to be imminent, 
But as both the candidate and the moderator 
appeared to agree on all mooted points, the 
audience concluded that the action of the pre- 
siding officer was either accidental or the re- 
sult of absent-mindedness. 





The license men of Benton, Ky., at a local 
option election a few days ago, adopted as 
their emblem a picture of a whisky jug. The 
no license men thereupon made as their em- 
blem a picture of an open Bible. A majority 
of the voters had favored license, but as be- 
tween the jug and the Bible they chose the 
latter, and there will be no saloons in Benton. 
The issue was well put. The whisky jug 
and the Bible represent opposing principles, 
and voters must choose between them. 





It is interesting to note that the Parkhurst 
family exhibits in other members besides the 
noted New York divine sterling and praise- 
worthy qualities. Mr. W. E. Parkhurst, who 
has just completed thirty years on the edito- 
rial staff of the Clinton Courant, has not only 
made a paper that ranks with the first of New 
England’s country weeklies, but has done 
some telling work in local moral reforms and 
has represented his town in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for several years. Another 
brother 1s a prominent organist in New York 
city. 





Chicago, too, is afflicted with a platform 
orator of the slashing type. It is Dowie, the 
faith healer, who is now holding Sunday af- 
ternoon services in the Auditorium. He de- 
clares that Satan, as the author of sin, is re- 
sponsible for disease, and that it is impossible 
that God should make men sick, or unclean, 
or miserable, Disease does not bring people 
nearer to God, but drives them away from 
him. At their meeting last week the Lu- 
theran ministers discussed this position, and 
pointed out its un-Scriptural foundation and 
its dangerous tendencies. 





A theological professor, in addressing an 
evening Bible class last week on the customs 
of Bible times, referred to the Jews’ interest 
in Greek athletics, so great that they were 
sometimes led to absent themselves from ap- 
pointed services, something, he quietly added, 
as students in our day occasionally wish lec- 
ture hours changed to permit their attendance 
upon afootball game. But perhaps the “ theo- 
logues”’ would be better prepared by the 
experience to “‘endure hardness”? and to 
* strive for masteries”’ in their life work ! 





A twice told tale—Mrs. Helen Gougar has 
twice besought the Massachusetts courts to 
vindicate her reputation, which she claims 
was assailed by Hon. Elijah Morse, who called 
her ‘‘asoldier of fortune.’’ But the courts, 
after hearing much testimony from represen- 
tatives of both sexes, have twice refused to 
say that this definition has damaged her rep- 
utation. This seems to signify that when 
women take the stump in party politics they 
must be prepared to take as well as give hard 
knocks. But Mrs. Gougar, not satisfied with 
two defeats, asks for a new trial. 





An esteemed New Haven lady, whose hus- 
band is a Baptist minister, is credited with 
saying in a public meeting in that city that 
she would as soon send a boy to hell as to 
Yale. Before this instance we have known 
people to speak so familiarly of hell as to rob 
it of its terrors and make it appear quite at- 
tractive, though they persuaded themselves 
that they were using pious and strong lan- 
guage. This lady’s remark would not be 
out of place in a barroom, but in a convention 
of Christian workers it seems to indicate a 
form of godliness without the power thereof. 





Congregational churches are prompt to 
utter their appeal to our Government in view 
of the destruction of the buildings of Euphra- 
tes College, Eastern Turkey, to protect our 
missionaries and to use all influence in its 
power to put anend to the atrocities. The 
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Park Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., by 
unanimous vote last Sunday morning, tele- 
graphed the State Department an urgent re- 
quest to this effect and received a prompt 
reply. A mass meeting of 2,000 persons at the 
Congregational church, Kalamazoo, adopted 
and sent to Secretary Olney emphatic resolu- 
tions on the same general subject. The 
church in Evanston, I11., took similar action. 


The apparent surplus of ministers is nota 
phenomenon confined to the Congregational 
denomination. We find, for instance, in the 
Churchman, the organ of the Episcopalians, 
the following advertisements: 

A CLERGYMAN, 33 years in the ministry, strong 
ind vigorous, able to officiate 3 or 4 times on a Sunday 
and to dvany amount of week day work, would be glad 
to find a position as Assistant Priest near New York or 
Brooklyn. Salary expected not to exceed $35.00 per 
month. For 22 years he has averaged salary of #2,500 
anda rectory. 


A PRIEST, not over 45, for small parish near New 
York. Salary at first #600. 


It will not escape observation that these 
unchurched ministers are quite willing to 
accept a very moderate salary, and that the 
vicinity of great cities is as fascinating terri- 
tory to Episcopalians as it is to ministers of 
other ecclesiastical persuasions. 


The article in this week’s issue on Franz 
Schlatter, the man who has been working 80 
many cures in Denver, comes from a mission- 
ary of the American Board now spending a 
furlough in Colorado. Mr. Kingman has 
made painstaking investigations and this ar- 
ticle, as well as his earlier one in our issue of 
Oct. 10, which referred in detail to the events 
that led up to Schlatter’s appearance in Den- 
ver, may be regarded as a fair, sympathetic 
and thorough presentation of this striking, 
and in many respects bafiling, phenomenon. 
Schlatter has figured prominently in the 
papers during the past week, and various cit- 
ies in the West have been trying to secure him 
to come to them. The railroads have been 
transporting to Denver, free of charge, their 
employés and friends suffering from physical 
maladies. Strange, indeed, is the remarkable 
power emanating from this man. He cannot 
be disposed of as a charlatan or a quack, but 
his sudden and mysterious disappearance last 
week makes him more of an enigma than 
ever. 


Dr. Stimson spoke to his people of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, Sunday upon the 
need of reaching a decision as to the future 
policy of the church. Great changes are go- 
ing on in the region about it, and if it is to 
remain in its present site, for which he gave 
strong reasons, conditions must be met which 
are now unsupplied. Chief of these necessi- 
ties is a decision to be reached after full dis- 
cussion and such as to carry the hearty co- 
operation of all. There is great need, also, of 
a Congregational church up town on the West 
Side, where many of the congregation reside 
and where the residential population is rap- 
idly growing. There is no apparent reason 
why both needs may not be met. Let the 
Broadway Tabernacle be established as a 
strong down town center, and a vigorous up 
town church be planted. The hard times for 
the past two years have made decisive action 
difficult, but the hour seems to be approach- 
ing for a forward movement, or at least a 
united and earnest consideration of the duty 
of Congregationalists, unless New York city 
is to be abandoned as a field of growth. 

aaa <a 

A newspaper containing only the news and 
the really vital thought of the day compressed 
into short space is among the successful en- 
terprises of the future which some genius 
will perpetuate.— Robert Grant. 

I venture the statement that it is almost as 
impossible to think of God and man and hu- 
man society through any other medium than 
Christ, as it is to look up at the stars or 
abroad upon the earth in any other way than 
through the world’s infolding atmosphere.— 
George A. Gordon. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The Dutch Took Holland. 

Yes, it must be owned that here in the 
city things at the election went much after 
the old sort. ‘‘We met the enemy, and we 
are theirs.’ Tammany put its small men 
into the small offices, but, with larger men 
of a very different stamp in the larger offices, 
in State and city the victory must prove 
to be rather a barren one, and the result 
can hardly fail so to rouse the decent class 
of voters that in the far more important 
elections to come they will neither go a-fish- 
ing on election day nor cast their ballots 
for unworthy men. The bearing of the de- 
feated party reveals anything but discour- 
agement. 

Our Dual Show. 

This week it is the ‘“‘horse show’’—or 
rather, as the boy said of his frosty hot 
corn, ‘‘that’s the name on’t.’’ True, the 
horses, ponies and so on, in great variety of 
beauty, strength, gait, speed and other 
equine qualities, are there—in the arena of 
the Madison Square Garden—but the real 
show that people go to see is in the boxes 
hired and adorned at great expense to show 
off our ‘‘first society’? ladies—their ward- 
robes, jewelry and other costly parapher- 
nalia. ‘‘For those who like that sort of 
thing, that’s just the sort of thing they 
like.’’ Of these there are immense crowds 
here and they say ‘‘ the show is worth all it 
costs.””’ Several other people, however, 
have been heard to wish that that amount 
of money could be gotten and used for other 
purposes. Until electricity and the bicycle 
enable bipeds to dispense with them, the 
improvement of the horse family is a good 
thing, no doubt. But it is rather provoca- 
tive of melancholy to think how many large 
sections of the human race in our land who 
sorely need raising could be lifted up sev- 
eral degrees with the same amount of 
money—if it could only be gotten as easily 
for this latter use! And yet it does seem 
almost churlish to say this when we think 
of the recent gift of Mr. Rockefeller to Chi- 
cago University—carrying his benefactions 
to that one institution up to seven and a 
quarter millions of dollars—and of other 
similar gifts of rich men to our institutions 
of learning. But, after all, ‘‘ what are these 
among so many’’ needs of so many mil- 
lions? 

The Women’s Gathering. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s eightieth 
birthday was celebrated here on the 12th 
by a crowd of from 2,000 to 3,000 women 
(representing about a dozen women’s or- 
ganizations) and some men in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. The aged widow 
sat upon the stage under a canopy of flow- 
ers, ‘‘assisted’’ on her right and left by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs. President 
Dickinson of the United States National 
Council of Women. A “loving cup” was 
presented to Mrs. Stanton by the New York 
Woman’s Suffrage League, represented by 
Mrs. L. D. Blake. Most of the expected 
addresses were omitted for lack of time, 
but enough were delivered to occupy the 
audience till midnight. 

It will not much help the cause of ‘‘ the 
coming woman”’ among reverent people to 
read Mrs. Stanton’s demands of the church 
in her address—tbat the canon laws, the 
Mosaic code, the Scriptures, prayer-books 
and liturgies be purged of ail invidious dis- 
tinctions of sex and all false teaching as to 
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woman’s origin, character and destiny; 
that woman have an equal place in the 
offices of the church as pastors, elders, 
deacons, etc,, and an equal voice in all 
church bodies gathered for business; that 
the allegory of woman’s creation and fall 
be expunged from church literature, with 
Paul’s assumptions as to her social status; 
that the pulpit be no longer desecrated by 
men who read and preach from these iu- 
vidious passages of Scripture. 

Mrs. Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr 
College, made one of the most effective 
speeches, advocating and predicting a vast 
coming increase in the college education of 
daughters. She was impolitic enough to 
let out the fact that while eighty-one per 
cent. of women in general marry, the per- 
centage of married college graduates, tak- 
ing those of Vassar’s first four years as a 
fair sample, is only thirty. ‘‘ Hence we 
view,”’ etc. 

A Musical Treat. 

On the first Sunday evening of the month 
lovers of sacred music enjoyed one of the 
rarest feasts in this line offered here in 
many years. It was a spontaneous offer- 
ing of respect and affection, by his brother 
organists and choir masters, to Dr. George 
W. Warren on the completion of his twenty- 
fifth year as organist and conductor of the 
choir of St. Thomas’s church. The main fes- 
tival was given in St. George’s (Dr. Rains- 
ford’s). The large edifice was so crowded 
that the outer gates had to be closed long 
before the service began, and many hun- 
dreds were sent away. The music, of the 
highest order, by Dr. Warren himself, Gou- 
nod, Tours, Crurger, Guilmant and others, 
was sung by the united quartets and cho- 
ruses of Trinity, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s 
and St. Bartholomew’s, over 300 surpliced 
singers, led at the organ in turn by the organ- 
ists of those churches, with a postlude—Guil- 
mant’s Marche Religieuse — by R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. Bishop Potter, in a 
brief address, spoke affectionately of the 
long and valued service of his friend and 
of his excellence as a man. At the close 
his professional brethren presented Dr. War- 
ren with a loving cup of elaborate design, 
in perpetual memory of the occasion and of 
his eminent service to the cause of church 
music, 

New Uses for the Bicycle. 

The bicycle bids fair to rival electricity 
and coal oil in the constant discovery of 
new and unexpected uses to which it may 
be applied. A young fellow is daily seen 
pedaling along our most thronged streets 
his ‘‘ machine,’’ to which is attached a 
gayly ornamented box on two ordinary 
wheels and bearing the blazon of a popular 
city tailor, whose goods are in this way 
speedily delivered to his customers, An- 
other day a distinguished army oflicer was 
here, expounding to the military the uses, 
in the near future, to be made of the bicycle 
inthe army. Whether used for the speedy 
mobilization of forces and material or for 
advance or retreat in battle, he saw such 
advantages from its introduction among 
the modern enginery of war as wrought 
upon the imagination of his hearers and 
roused their enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch. The picture of a warrior astride of 
his bicycle, propelled by his feet and guided 
by his knees, plunging through underbrush, 
over rocks, stumps and prostrate trees— 
one hand grasping a rifle, the other a sword, 
a carbine swung over his shoulders, his belt 
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stuffed with revolvers and his beots with 
bowie knives—the picture is too moving 
not to stir up our men of war to provoke a 
new conflict just to test the practical value 
of the scheme. Meanwhile, old folks of 
both sexes are getting fearful lest the small 
boy bicyciers hereabouts, fresh from their 
dime novels and already sufficiently danger- 
ous, may start experiments in this line on 
their own hook. 

A Capital Paper. 

Dr. Stimson read before the Clerical 
Union, at its request, a carefully studied 
paper, the substance of a discourse from 
Heb. 13: 9, preached in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle pulpit on The Christian Religion 
after Twenty-five Years of Scientific Con- 
troversy. He claimed that by this contro- 
versy Christianity has gained a firmer his- 
torical basis, better criticism, the explora- 
tions in Egypt, Assyria and Asia Minor 
rendering the old skepticism in candid 
minds forever impossible; a reaffirmation 
of the supernatural, as in the nature of 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, the Bible, in its 
origin, purpose and power; in coming to 
test its theology by individual experience; 
the church now requires that its theology 
supply new impulses of social life. All 
social theories and movements are coming 
to test themselves by the teachings of 
Christ. 

The paper was gratefully received by 
those who heard it in the union, as it had 
been by the Tabernacle congregation. Its 
wide circulation in print was asked for, and 
would do much to correct the erroneous 
ideas of many as to the outcome of the 
‘* controversy ’’ it reviews, to rouse the cour- 
age of young Christians and to quicken the 
faith of pastors and teachers in the final 
triumph of Christianity. 

Dr. Stimson has also lately struck stal- 
wart blows for the preservation of quiet 
Sabbaths, especially as the right of honest 
working men against the outrageous despo- 
tism of the saloon. HUNTINGTON. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

One marked feature of lynching—its cow- 
ardliness—is not often dwelt on in the South- 
ern press. But The Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate takes a bold stand, and says: ‘‘ We have 
no shadow of doubt that innocent persons are 
often deprived of life by cowardly ruftians. 
Who ever heard of lynching a rich and influ- 
ential scoundrel? The very fellows that do 
a defenseless Negro to death, torturing him 
in unspeakable ways and gloating over his 
agonies, would not dare to assail a white 
murderer whose fortune or family connec- 
tions were such as to make it dangerous to 
do so.” 

Prof. W. T. Davidson in Zion’s Herald, writ- 
ing on Religious Thought in Europe, says that 
important modifications are taking place in 
the Christian doctrine of God which will soon 
bear fruit. The attempt is to render the idea 
of God “less metaphysical and abstract— 
more truly ethical and spiritual. Especially 
the view of the manifestation of God in Christ 
is being modified by the conviction that the 
eternal Son of God in taking our nature came 
under such conditions that he did truly live, 
speak and act with human limitations of 
knowledge.’’ Professor Davidson cites Canon 
Gore, Principal Edwards and Dr. Fairbairn 
as holding these Kenotic views, and he says: 
‘The issue for the moment is that we find 
three prominent and representative writers— 
an Anglican, a Congregationalist and a Cal- 
vinistic Presbyterian respectively—prepared 
to accept a view concerning the union of na- 
tures in the one person of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ which would seriously modify Christ- 
ology and deeply influence other doctrines. 
It cannot be an unimportant question to ask 
whither they are going and whether they are 
leading in a right direction.”’ 

The Christian Advocate, answering some of 
the wholesale criticisms of foreign missions 
which have recently appeared in secular pa- 
pers, invites honest criticism and suggestions 
of new methods, and frankly admits that too 
great efforts bave been made to impose on 
converts to Christianity in heathen nations 
burdens not necessary to the development of 
Christian character: ‘‘We have no doubt, 
from what we have personally seen in foreign 
mission fields, that the Anglicizing of con- 
verts in language and social and religious 
customs has been carried to a pernicious ex- 
treme, one that is not warranted by the ac- 
counts given of apostolic missions in the book 
of Acts. This extreme is more obvious in 
some missions than in others. It is our belief 
that everything, the necessary results of 
which are not inimical to the spirit and fun- 
damental precepts of Christianity, should be 
allowed, and that those things which are not 
directly pernicious to it, but which are be- 
lieved indirectly to impair it, should be dealt 
with tenderly until the converts are rooted 
and grounded in the faith. All things to all 
men, in nonessentials, is certainly clearly laid 
down by the greatest of all Christian mission- 
aries, St. Paul.” 

The conflict of opinion on the future of the 
Negro waxes warmer each week. Rev. Dr. 5S. 
A. Steel, editor of the official organ of the 
Epworth Leagues of the Southern States, de- 
clares that the benevolent efforts of Northern 
Christians for the Negro have been worse 
than useless, and have nearly neutralized all 
the good that he received in ‘‘the mild and 
humane system of bondage, almost misnamed 
slavery.”’ Lynchings, Dr. Steel says, are the 
fruitof the mistaken policy of Northern 
preachers and teachers working with the col- 
ored race: ‘‘We are dealing now with the 
‘new Negro,’ the product of frredom, and he 
is about as worthless, good-for-nothing a spec- 
imen of the genus homo as can be found in cre- 
ation. Politeness he does not know, morals 
he has not; insolent, lustful and trifling, he 
is a candidate for ‘ the pen,’ or, like too many 
of his race, finds himself caught in the cy- 
clone of a mob and dangling, bullet-ridden 
and mutilated, from a limb.” 

Over against this dismal picture by a white 
doctor of divinity may be placed an eloquent 
and timely address by a colored minister, 
Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., a professor of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, at the open- 
ing of the Negro building at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, Oct.21. Itis printed in full in The 
Atlanta Constitution. Dr. Bowen paid a noble 
tribute to the Northern philanthropists who 
undertake “to teach the Negro the elements 
of civilized life in a state of freedom.” Their 
monuments, he said, “ are in flesh and blood, 
in the multitudes of broadly educated and 
scholarly and cultured men and women who 
are working out a magnificent destiny in the 
South, in the leaders of the race, in the pulpit, 
at the bar, in the medical profession, in the 
schoolroom, in the workshop, at the bench, 
and in every trade and calling, to bless man- 
kind and advance civilization. Their work 
bas begun to show what the possibilities of 
the Negro mind are. ... This Negro, when 
educated in all the disciplines of civilization 
and thoroughly trained in the arts of civiland 
moral life, cannot fail to be an invaluable 
help to our American life. It is his deepest 
desire to rise and work mantfully, and he is 
willing to bide his time until the American 
white man shall have that conquer in him 
that always has conquered, namely, the love 
of fair play.”’ 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the organ of 
the ‘‘Christian’’ denomination, has hearty 
words of commendation of the declaration of 
the National Council on Christian unity. It 
says: ‘If the Christians and Congregational- 
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ists can unite in such a manner that there isa 
true Christian union, and so that the two 
bodies are fally satisfied, the real spirit and 
genius of neither being set at naught, there 
will be more good done for humanity in that 
one success than has been done by both de- 
nominations in their whole history up to this 
time. Our duty is plain, to labor for this 
great victory of the forces of Christianity.”’ 
Dr. Parkhurst in The Independent declares 
that his hope is undimmed and his courage 
unabated in the battle for good government 
in New York city. He says: ‘‘We have 
learned to understand just what it means in 
the affairs of our own time and town that the 
backward swing of the pendulum means just 
as much as its forward swing in the matter of 
steadily carrying the hour hand along the 
dial plate. Discouragement is always a form 
of atheism. A man may accept God in his 
creed, but he does not accept him in his heart 
ifhe tinds himself interpreting an ebb tide as 
a symptom that we have had our last flood 
tide. Believing in God when the times are 
favorable is often a belief in the favorable- 
ness of the times a great deal more than it isa 


belief in God.” 
ae 


THE OPEN AND INSTITUTIONAL 
OHUROH LEAGUE. 

The third national conference of this body 
was held inthe Holland Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, Nov. 12, a large 
number of representative pastors being pres- 
ent, whilethe president, Dr. C. A. Dickinson, 
was in the chair. 

The question of financial support received 
considerable attention. Dr. Paden defended 
conscience-giving and defined it as purely 
voluntary, without pledge card or pledges. 
The Holland Memorial Church adopts this 
method. Dr. Burr of Boston advocated the 
pledge system and drew a fine distinction 
between paying and giving. The payer meets 
a personal obligation, but the giver performs 
a voluntary act. 

Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., opened the Par- 
liament on the Institutional Church. Dr. 
Strong stated that environment receives more 
attention today than formerly. In thechurch 
life it is the home that should be studied. 
There are no real homes and cannot be as 
long as five or seven families livein one room. 
The institutional church is undertaking the 
function of the home. The interests of the 
Berkeley Temple school were presented by 
Rev. Lawrence Phelps, and this new depart- 
ment aroused considerable interest. 

Rev. Dr. Burr of Boston gave an address 
on the subject of How to Reach the Masses. 
The people are reached by the application, 
acceleration and accumulation of power to 
men as such. To reach humanity at every 
point of its need we must meet it at every 
hour it is awake. Present the divine word 
Sundays to a man, ask him to attend a concert 
Monday, send a nurse to his sick child Tues- 
day, a physician if needed Wednesday, keep 
the fellow from the saloon Thursday, take him 
to prayer meeting Friday, heip him to buy 
groceries to the best advantage Saturday. 
This is the way to apply, accelerate and accu- 
mulate power. Jesus Christ accumulated 
power by living for humanity. The Saviour’s 
methods of work were practical. The general 
discussions of these questions were brisk and 
unique. A very good definition of the insti- 
tutional church was given as “ Brains in the 
pulpit, heart in the pew, tact in the vestibule.’’ 

The newly elected president, Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, D. D., delivered the evening ad- 
dress upon Freedom of Service. He declared 
that the open church means free spirits to 
serve Jesus Christ with the freedom whicb 
his spirit gives. The convention was a marked 
success, because a beautiful spirit of loyalty 
to the prevailing ideas of ministration was 
manifest and will necessarily result in great 
conquests for Christ. A resolution of thanks 
was passed to the retiring president. 
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OUR MISSIONS IN EASTERN TURKEY. 
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We present herewith a map showing the 
location of missions of the American Board 
in Eastern Turkey, the scene at present of 
the most distressing outrages and massacres 
in the Ottoman Empire. They include five 
stations, Bitlis, Erzroom, Harpoot, Mardin 
and Van. There are 118 out-stations, seven- 
teen American missionaries with thirty-three 
women assistants, twenty-nine native pastors, 
forty-six other native preachers, 188 native 
teachers, 2,702 church members, two theologi- 
cal seminaries, fourteen high schools for boys, 
seven boarding schools for girls and 146 com- 
mon schools. The whole number of pupils is 
8,040. The average congregations in the 
churches pumber nearly 12 000. This mission 
is considerably more extensive than those in 
Central cr European though not so large as 
thatin Western Turkey. 

The city of Harpoot has a population of 
about 30,000, and is the center of a large and 
well: populated district. Fifteen of the mis- 
sionary out-stations are located in villages 
within ten miles cfthe city. The Euphrates 
College had twelve buildings, eight of which 
are reported as having been destroyed by the 
mob, Nov. 13, while the other four were 
looted, and the missionaries and students 
driven away. Within the compound were 
twelve Armenian families, There were about 
500 students in the college, 235 of them be- 


ing girls in the female seminary. The names 
of the missionaries residing in Harpoot, 
with their American homes, are as follows: 

Rev. O. P. Allen, Mount Morris, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Caroline R. Alles, Bangor, Me.; Rev. H. N. 
Barnum, D. D., Leicester, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary 
E. Barnum, born in Constantinople; Miss 
Emily M. Barnum, Auburndale, Mass.; Miss 
Carrie E Bush, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Mary 
L Daniels, Franklin, Mass ; Rev Egbert S. 
Ellis, Portland, Me.; Rev. C. Frank Gates, 
Chicago. Ill; Mrs. Mary E. Gates; Rev. 
Crosby H. Wheeler, D. D., Warren, Me ; Mrs. 
Susan C, Wheeler, Warren, Me.; Miss Emily 
C. Wheeler, Bangor, Me. 

The gravest apprehensions are entertained 
concerning the students of the college, and it 
is feared that many of them have been killed. 
It is reported that several thousands of Arme- 
nians have been massacred in this section. 
Our missionaries at Bitlis have telegraphed to 
Minister Terrell asking him to procure from 
the Turkish Government an escort to conduct 
them and their families to Van. Secretary 
Judson Smith and Hon. Henry D. Hyde of 
the Prudential Committee last week went to 
Washington and conferred with the Secretary 
of State, who assured them of the willingness 
and purpose of our Government to protect, to 
the fullest extent, United States citizens in 
Turkey. That purpose should be supported 
by earnest expressions of public sentiment 
throughout our country. 





DR. HERRON IN BOSTON. 


Boston ministers crowded Pilgrim Hall to 
its utmost capacity last Monday to listen to 
the gospel of social regeneration as presented 
by Prof. George D. Herron of Iowa College. 
Starting with the assertion that society is 
deeply convinced cf the need of reform, the 
speaker expressed his conviction that this is 
not to be brought about by any definite scien- 
tific program, but by a religious evolution of 
the common life. It is a mistake to assume 
that what man does as an animal, out of self- 
ish interests, is in obedience to natural law, 
while what he does as an ethical being tran- 
scends natural law. We must have faith in 
men’s higher jnstincts, in their affections, 
their love of righteousness and social justice. 

Professor Herron criticised scientific sociol- 
ogy as giving mainly trivial surface facts, and 
rivaling alchemy and astrology in the secrecy 
and mystery of its sources. The true science 
of society is found only in the teachings of 
Christ. God wants no more prophets or re- 
formers but divinely human men, moving in 
the common experiences of human relations 
in the spirit of the one perfect social being, 
the man Christ Jesus. The existing social 
spirit is wrong because it is a spirit of prey 
and not of sacrifice, because men are related 
to one another as antagonists instead of breth- 
ren. Regeneration destroys nothing—not 
even evil—but preserves and utilizes all that 
is of value and changes evil into good. As 
yet we but faintly apprehend the power of 


God to make all things new, in comparison 
with our belief in the strength and endurance 
of evil. Evolution is good, but regeneration 
is better. A thousand years of evolutionary 
processes may be accomplished in a single 
day of great spiritual impulsions and regener- 
ations. The age of evolution in a sense is 
past. The age of regeneration is at hand and 
we should ke preparing for the social baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. It is not primarily clear 
thinking, but high and holy passion, that the 
world needs. The light in which progress 
finds its ascending way always shines from 
the white heat of moral passion. The regen- 
erate civilization waits fer an apostolic fel- 
lowship animated by the Christ passion for a 
sccial order that shall be the realized king- 
dom of heaven on the earth. 

The address was followed by a few words 
from Keir Hardie, M. P., president of the 
Independent Labor party of Great Britain, 
whose assertion that theology and Christian- 
ity cannot runin paralle) lines aroused much 
amusement. He said that he was brought up 
without religious faith cf any kind, but found 
Christ through socialism; and believed that 
if Boston ministers would rally round the 
principles of Christ as the twelve dis+iples 
gathered around his person, we should have a 
Christian nation in this present generation. 

Dr. Herron preached to a large congrega- 
tion at Mt. Vernon Church Sunday morning, 
and is giving a course of lectures at Shawmut 
Church every afternoon this week. 
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OHRISTIAN WORKERS AT NEW 
HAVEN. 

The ninth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association, held 
in the Calvary Baptist Church, New Haven, 
Nov. 7-14, was one of the most successful 
that the association has ever known. The 
delegates were welcomed by Governor Coffin, 
Mayor Hendrick and by Rev. D. M. James, 
Prof. W. F. Blackman, Mr. John T. Manson 
and Rev. E. M. Poteat. 

The gathering brought together Christian 
workers representing almost every conceiva- 
ble kind of work. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were: Rescue Missions, Open Air 
Preaching, Foreign Missions, Training Classes, 
Work for Prisoners and Fallen Women, Boys’ 
Work, Social Settlements, The Institutional 
Church, Good Government Clubs, Gospel 
Temperance, Work among Soldiers, Sailors, 
Police, Miners, Lumbermen, Steerage Passen- 
gers and Railroad Men, Negro Education, 
The Student Volunteer Movement, and The 
Ycung Men's Christian Association. The 
wide variety of the subjects considered will 
indicate the nature of the gathering. 

Rey. Dr. W. L. Phillips told about the vari- 
ous phases of Christian work in New Haven. 
Rev. E. H. Byington, who discussed the ques- 
tion of open air work, predicted that the gos- 
pel wagon would soon become as prominent 
a feature of gospel effort in this land as it 
already is in England. 

Japan was represented by Rev. K. Tsuna- 
shima of Tokio, now a student at Yale, who 
gained the deepest interest of his audience as 
he eloquently asserted the willingness of his 
country to receive the trutb, and declared that 
the characteristic loyalty of his people to their 
emperor finds its counterpart in their loyalty 
to Christ when they once see him in truth. 
Rev. A. M. Boulgourjoo of Turkey had the 
sympathy of his hearers as he pathetically 
told the story of the wrongs his fellow-Arme- 
nians are suffering under. 

A sharp discussion relative to the Boys’ 
Brigade followed the addresses by Evangelist 
Jobn M. Dick and W. H. Beach on Work for 
Saving Boys. An interesting phase of this 
work ‘was that of the Boys’ Republic, which 
attempts to make the foreign born lads of the 
metropolis realize the duties of thrift and of 
American citizenship. It was described by 
W. R. George. 

A crowded house listened to the description 
of the work of the great Grace Temple Church 
of Philadelphia by its head pastor, Russell H. 
Conwell, who was followed by Rev. R. A. 
Torrey on the institutional work of the Chi- 
cago Avenue Church. An earnest address on 
Christian Citizenship and the Work of Good 
Government Clubs was Dr. Newman Smyth’s 
interesting contribution to the program. 

A notable figure was Rev. John H. Hector, 
the colored orator, who spoke on The Gospel} 
in Temperance Work. He was ably seconded 
by Evangelist Thomas E. Murphy. Another 
eloquent representative of the colored race 
was Robert W. Taylor, a young man appar- 
ently about twenty years of age, who graphic- 
ally described the work of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Institute. Rev. A. C. Dixon told about the 
work which his Japanese Institute is doing in 
Brooklyn. Rev. D. A. Reed described the 
Springfield Christian Industrial Institute and 
the Christian Industrial League. 

Work Among Women was earnestly pre- 
sented by Mrs. E. M. Whiftemore and by Miss 
Sarah Wray. Mrs. George Rh. Clarke told of 
the work of the Pacific Garden Mission of 
Chicago, one of the largest of its kind and 
which has been in operation for eighteen 
years. Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford and 
President Torrey discussed the relation of 
Pastor and Revivals. 

The Student Volunteer Movement was rep- 
resented by Rev. H. P. Beach and the Y. M. 
C. A. by Prof. F K. Sanders. Dr. A. P. Fos- 
ter spoke for the American Sunday School 
Union, presenting its new phases of work. 

A strong plea for a systematic study, as 
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epposed to a superstitious use of the Bible, 
was given by Prof. J. M Stifler of Crozer The- 
ological Seminary. The convention sermon 
was preached on the opening evening by Dr. 
David Gregg on the Testimony of the Land 
to the Book, or the Evidential Value of Pal- 
estine, and was an able discourse. 

The meetings were ably presided over by 
RK. A. Torrey. The report of the secretary, 
Rev. J. C. Collins, gives the membership of 
the association as about 1 500. 

On Sunday largely attended special meet- 
ings for men, boys and women were held in 
different parts of the city as well as in the 
several mission halls. The pulpits of the 
various churches were also open to the dele- 
gates. The singing was in charge of Rev. F. 
M. Lamb, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Elderkin. 

The convention was characterized by a 
deep, earnest, evangelistic spirit. It pre- 
sented pictures of many features of Christian 
work of which the average church member 
knows, perhaps, altogether too little. While 
varied views on many subjects were earnestly 
maintained, the convention was, in general, 
orderly and harmonious. Several of the del- 
egates made some uncalled-for disparaging 
statements regarding alleged immorality in 
New Haven in general and in Yale Univer- 
sity in particular. In reply, graduates of Yale 
and citizens of New Haven resented these 
unwarranted attacks, and for a little time 
‘there arose no small stir about that way.’”’ 
But these attacks the convention promptly 
repudiated, and, indeed, the committee had 
in advance disclaimed any responsibility for 
the expression of personal opinions by the 
speakers or delegates. 

The closing service was addressed by the 
city pastors, members of the executive com- 
mittee and of the committee of ’95, and was a 
very enthusiastic meeting Rev. R. H. Corn- 
well succeeds to the presidency; Rev. J. C. 
Jollins was elected secretary and Rev. L. W. 
Pope associate secretary, with headquarters 
at New Haven. A committee of twenty-five 
on ways and means was appointed to raise 
$100 000 for the proposed work of the ensuing 
year. . 

The managing committee of the association 
consists of Rev. R. A. Torrey of Chicago, Rsv. 
Jobn C. Coiling of New Haven, Jobn S&S, 
Hoyler of New York, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Rev. 
S. P. Holcombe of Lonisville, Charles N. 
Crittenton of New York, John F. Barclay of 
Atlanta, Rev. D. A. Reed of Springfield, Miss 
W. J. Macdonald of Toronto and Mrs. J. K. 
Barney of Providence. 

The 2 500 delegates, who mainly are directly 
engaged 1n hand-to-hand, practical Christian 
work among the masses, are men and women 
whose labor has been an important factor 
in the present awakening of the Christian 
Church to a sense of its great mission in so- 
ciety at large, who, while not emineat in the 
world of intellectual Christianity, are to be 
none the less honored for their devotion and 
their fruits. Cc. 8. M. 

The interest of working men in lectures and 
discussions on social and economic problems 
is indicated by the securing of an expert like 
John Grabam Brooks to give his eight Jec- 
tures on Our Relations to Some Revoluti »nary 
Forces in Modern Society before the Prospect 
Union in Cambr dgeport, which is in charge 
of Rev. R. E. Ely. Mr. Brooks also outlines 
a course of reading in connection with the 
topics he discusses and the books are such as 
every loyal American citizen would be inter- 
ested to read. The proceeds from the sale of 
the tickets, five dollars for eight lectures, 
will go towards the expenses of the union. 


ae 


By reading fewer books and making sure 
that the serious ones were sound and the light 
or clever ones really diverting the modern 
man and woman would be gainers both in 
time and approbation.— Rubert Grant. 
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SAMUEL FRANOIS SMITH, D. D. 

Last Saturday afternoon Dr. Smith was 
seated in the 5 40train for Readville, where he 
was to preach in the Baptist Blue Hill Chapel 
on Sunday. Suddenly he gasped for breath, 
raised his hands and fell back in his seat. 
The train not having started, he was removed 
to the ladies’ room in the New York & New 
England Station, where he died immediately 
from heart disease, at the ripe age of eighty- 
seven. He was a traditional Bostonian, be- 
ing born at the North End Oct. 21, 1808, at- 
tended the Eliot and Boston Latin Schools, 
and was graduated from Harvard in the fa- 
mous class of ’29. The same year he entered 
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dent in Andover and was set to music by Dr- 
Lowell Mason. On the third of last Aprila 
public meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, as a complimentary recognition of 
the place whieh Dr. Smith held in the literary 
and religious world. Tributes poured in from 
all over the land, making the occasion almost 
national in its character. 

The funeral last Tuesday afternoon was 
conducted by Rev. J. N. Murdock, secretary 
of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, as- 
sisted by Pres. Alvah Hovey of Newton The- 
ological Seminary and his lifelong friend, 
Dr. D. L. Furber. Many noted men of the 
State attended, and the eloquent tributes of 


SAMUEL FRANCIS 8MITH, D. D. 


Andover Seminary and after completing the 
course accepted the professorship of modern 
languages, in which he was singularly profi- 
cient, in Colby College, and alsc filled the 
pulpit of the Village Baptist Church in Water- 
ville. Here he married Mary White Smith of 
Haverhill, who, with their six children, still 
survives. 

In 1840 Dr. Smith returned to Boston as 
editor of the Christian Review, taking up his 
residence in Newton Center, where he was 
pastor of the First Baptist Church and 
where he lived the remainder of his life. He 
was pastor, however, only a few years and 
was never settled again in the ministry, al- 
though he preached frequently in New Eng- 
land churches. He traveled extensively, 
both at home and abroad, took a deep inter- 
est in foreign missions and published two 
volumes called Rambles in Mission Fields 
and Missionary Sketches. He was an accom- 
plished linguist, being familiar with fifteen 
languages, and undertook the study of Rus- 
Sian at the age of eighty-six. He was a volu- 
minous writer of hymns, and the familiar one 
called The Morning Light Is Breaking has 
been translated into twelve languages. But 
his immortal fame will rest upon the writing 
of America, which he composed while a stu- 


respect found fitting response in the hearts of 
all present. 





Rich as Boston winters arein art exhibitions, 
there is not likely to be, this season, a more 
interesting showing of the work of brush or 
pencil than the collection now open to the 
public at the rooms of the Art Club. These 
two hundred drawings in oil, water color, and 
black and white are the property of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which is generously permitting 
the lovers of art in Philadelphia, in this city 
and subsequently in New York to view the 
original werk of such well-known artists as 
C. D. Gibson, A. B. Frost, E. W. Kemble, 
W. T. Smedley, and others not less skillful 
in conception and execution. Some of these 
pictures have already been seen in that phe- 
nomenally successful publication, the Home 
J -urnal, while others are yet to appear; but 
excellent as is the process work, it is quite 
anether thing to view at close range the draw- 
ings as they came from the hands of these mas- 
ters of their profession. The work of each is 
tastefully grouped about the artist’s own 
portrait. A private exhibition preceded the 
opening of the collection to the public, and 
the Royal Hungarian Gypsy Band of Buda- 
Pesth furnished its spirited music. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH ON 
EARTH. 


SCENE I. A MODERN[METHOD. 


BY REV. WILLIAM KNIGHT. 





A pastor sat at his desk in the church 
study. The church was a large one and 
during certain hours of each day the study 
was frequented by all kinds of people, like 
a busy doctor’s office. Many and strik- 
ingly diversified were the persons who came 
in that day, each in his or her turn while 
others waited. At such times the busy 
man receiving and conferring in the office 
faced, as few men do, the practical side of 
that problem of humanity, ‘How to be 
happy though on earth.’’ As the after- 
noon of the winter day was wearing into 
shadows in came four women. Their ec- 
static faces, illumined with the pale cast of 
consuming mental experience, their eyes 
kindling with a new found bliss, marred 
only by something like rigidity, bespoke 
what the pastor already knew of them. 
They were Christian Scientists and bad 
come to withdraw from the church they 
had long loved and fostered. 

When they had stated their case, grow- 
ing more at ease as they felt the kindness 
of the reception given them, and telling, 
with beaming faces, how now at last they 
had learned perfect happiness, the pastor 
opened the New Testament and began to 
say: ‘*Bat Jesus seems to me, ladies, to 
get atitin a way somewhat different from 
yours, Ile speaks so often about ’*— 

**O, but you can’t understand us!” they 
broke in, with subjective bliss in their faces. 
‘* We deny sin, sickness and death. Chris- 
tianity destroys these because it denies 
personal sense. You have not learned the 
allness of God.”’ 

Gently persisting, the pastor read them 
some of the most tender and solemn utter- 
ances of Jesus about evil in the world and 
in us, and about responsibility because of 
attributes which make up personality for 
us men and women. 

‘**O, I do not want you to show me any 
error in this,’? said one sweetly earnest 
woman. “It is so good—I am so happy 
in it.” 

Then, for the most part rehearsing the 
stock utterances of certain delusive pages 
whose labyrinth leads into solemn blind- 
ness, they went on while the pastor listened 
compassionately: ‘‘In Gethsemane Jesus 
was touched with the utter error of a be- 
lief of life in matter. Science decides mat- 
ter or the mortal body to be nothing but a 
belief and an illusion. God is not a per- 
son; the devil is not a person; we are not 
persons,”’ 

‘“*Pray tell me, ladies,’? and the pastor 
straightened upin his chair and peered at 
them over his desk to make sure that their 
womanly presences were still in the room 
amid the thickening shadows of the winter 
evening, ‘‘and tell me forthwith, please, 
who or what are you if you are not per- 
sons?’’ So saying he arose involuntarily 
and ran the window shades quite to the 
casement tops. A silent snowfall was fill- 
ing the air and covering the dirty objects 
of earth with the pure white touches of the 
lately pregnant sky. Without there wasa 
hush like that where a newborn babe is 
sleeping beside one whose face reposes with 
the rare light of recent motherhood upon 
it. The heart of the tired minister was 
touched at the sight with a fresh thrill of 
hope for our old world. Returning to his 
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desk chair and fixing attention once more 
on the presences which still seemed so in- 
tensely personal, they said, ‘‘God is an in- 
dividual—not a person—and so are we.”’ 
‘‘Now, see here,” said the pastor, smil- 
ing and turning to the window, where lay a 
bulky dictionary fresh from the publishers 
whose massive substantiality was reassur- 
ing just then as he laid his hands on it, 
‘‘whatever you are, I think that this is a 
dictionary and quite authoritative. Shall we 
trust it to tell us the difference between in- 
dividuality and personality?’’ They listened 
closely and with manifest good nature while 
he read: ‘‘‘Individuality, separate or dis- 
tinct existence. Personality, conscious sep- 
arate existence, intelligent and voluntary.’ ”’ 
“That is just it,’? they broke out to- 
gether. ‘*We have no conscious separate 
existence with intelligence or will of our 
own, nor has God. By the allness of God 
we are parts of him. Therefore since God, 
or Good, cannot be sick, we cannot, and so 
on. O, it is so delightful! “We are so 
happy. You will be happy too when this 
allness of God, or Good, comes to you.”’ 
Looking straight at them, vague as the 
shadows of evening and their shadowy talk 
made them, the pastor said: ‘‘Then you 
deny sin, sickness, all evil, by denying that 
you are persons.”’ 
And their voices answered solemnly in 
the gloom: ‘' Yes, and we are perfectly 


P ” 
happy. 
SCENE II. A STANDING HINDRANCE, 


They were gone—whatever they were— 
their earnest, bewildered souls were gone 
out into the gathering night of earth and 
the thickening dark of the delusions of 
speculative religion. The pastor threw 
himself heavily into his chair. He did not 
light the room but sat in theshadows. The 
snow was still falling in quiet, ceaseless 
abundance, as if heaven had no lack of pure 
goodness to cover the frozen, ugly earth 
and makeit soft and beautiful. And watch- 
ing it all the minister was thinking: “If 
man only would, if he were not a person 
choosing and willing positively otherwise, 
the grace of God would change him too, 
covering him as with the white mantle of 
snow, cleansing him as with the rains, 
drawing forth from within his transformed 
nature beauty and blessing as the sun will 
bring out leaves and fruit in the springtime 
coming. If man only would. While men 
are bad, as men surely are, it must be that 
God is balked somehow, else God too is 
bad.” 

While the minister sat musing thus, out 
in the dark audience-room the organist sat 
at the keys sheltered with his little individ- 
ual light in the framework of the organ, 
playing a hushed, sweet cantabile. The fine 
feeling of Semaigre was in the melody, and 
as the rich tones of the organ trembled 
through the building they were as a spirit- 
ual cordial to the pastor’s heart. A con- 
scious fellowship with the loftier experi- 
ences of humanity came over him like a 
charm. He felt akin to kingly souls. As 
he listened this thought kindled in his 
mind: ‘‘The organist is happy though in 
the dark, and be is so using things material 
and covered with thick darkness as to voice 
the genius of one greater than he and so to 
make me happy too. So may any man be 
happy in his own place and work, though 
on earth.” 

Then the mind of the minister broke out 
into another thought like a clear flame: 
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‘*But the electric current which glows in 
the organist’s little individual light would 
flood the whole auditorium and all the 
rooms of the dark church if only it were 
turned on at each individual burner. So 
might all men, the whole world, be happy— 
if each man only would. Immanent, ready, 
abundant as the great electric current, is 
God in this dark, dark world; but where he 
shines all glorious in one man, hundreds of 
others have their foolish hearts darkened 
and so the world is dark. O how dark, all 
glorious God! If men are not persons, 
with conscious separate existence, with 
character each his own, intelligent and vol- 
untary, surely thou wouldst gleam forth 
thy glory, thy goodness and shine through 
each and all. But, alas, men shut thee off!”’ 

The minister had softly moved from the 
chair and was now on his knees with his 
face lifted in yearning that his own being, 
his whole nature, might be open to the in- 
coming of God that so light and happiness 
might break forth in one more spot of eartb. 
Tears were slowly tracing the furrows of 
his face and yet, in the quickened sense of 
the bliss known to men whose lives are un- 
covered for the life of God to pour in upon 
them, he was unspeakably happy. 

The soft, deep breathing of the organ out 
in the adjoining room seemed like the near 
hovering of a benign, majestic Presence all 
but breaking into the stillness of his study. 
His soul glowed with a glad welcome. He 
seemed to have found ‘how to be happy 
though on earth.’’ 


SCENE Ill, WRECK AND DESPAIR, 


There was a rap at the study door, The 
minister quickly turned on the light and 
opened it. In came an emaciated embodi- 
ment of the world’s misery—a drunkard’s 
wife with her boy. They came to tell the 
minister that they had just succeeded in 
getting their movables out of their squalid 
rooms without the knowledge of the violent 
husband and father whom they were leav- 
ing in despair. Doing all he could for 
them, the minister soon bade them good 
night, feeling the utter futility of his aid 
in the face of such life conditions as theirs. 
Then he threw himself into his chair again. 
The organ had ceased. The problem, “ how 
to be happy though on earth,” seemed to 
have taken an intangible embodiment and 
to move to and fro through the silence like 
a wail, “That though on earth,” he said, 
almost aloud, ‘* there is the burden of this 
problem.” 

Another rap at the door startled him. 
He opened it, and there was the wretched, 
loathsome husband, knowiug not whose 
tracks were those he passed in the snow on 
the church walk, knowing nothing of what 
his wife had told the minister but a few 
minutes before, He came to plead that the 
minister intercede to keep the abused wife 
and children from leaving him. After do- 
ing all he could for the miserable man, the 
minister at length bade him, too, a pitying 
good night, and he went slinking off in the 
dark, treading the sweet snow under his 
heavy feet, befouling it as it softly clung to 
his person, 

The minister’s heart was sad indeed, Te 
had tried to lead these wretched ones to 
the only Saviour, but ‘‘they would not— 
would not.’’ Personality was pitiably dem- 
onstrated even in such utter wreck. He 
turned off the light and sat again only in 
the glow of the fire, brooding heavily on the 
wretchedness of the world outside, deeply 
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pondering ‘‘how to be happy though on 


earth.”” ‘*O for the deep voice of the 
organ,’’ he sighed, ‘‘to woo me again into 
conscious nearness to the sublime in man, 
to the divine life with God.’’ But the or- 
ganist was gone. The organ was dumb in 
the dark. Inthe silence he now heard in- 
stead, like the swell of the noise of the waves 
of the sea, the clamor of the wretched of 
the world. As he sat listening, it seemed 
to rise and fall as the sound of the sea in 
the wind. At times it seemed as if about 
to break in through his study walls. Turn- 
ing once at such a time, his attention was 
arrested by what he seemed to see. 

THE 


MEN HAVE VIEWED 


PROBLEM, 


SCENE IV. OW 

The fire glow cast a weird light on the 
glass doors behind which the familiar books 
appeared transformed. They seemed to be 
whispering together. As he sat spellbound 
a large black volume seemed to speak and 
say: ‘‘We are not mere individual books, 
as you suppose, with separate but not con- 
scious existence, We have personality— 
we books on your shelves. Here, back of 
these glass doors, we are a sort of herba- 
rium of dried and pressed personalities. 
Great ones are here from many lands and 
years. Let us speak to you of this day’s 
problem.”’ 

Then a voice seemed to come from a 
book on an upper shelf, saying: ‘‘ Prince 
Siddharthais here, whom men call Gautama, 
who as the Buddha in Nirvana is revered as 
the supreme ideal by a third part of the 
world of men. Spurning his princely lot 
as vanity and vexation, he sought through 
six years of unsparing vigor, followed by 
consuming temptation and meditation, the 
source of misery. He found it in exist- 
ence the product of ignorance. He saw no 
possible escape but in Nirvana—‘ blowing 
out,’ as of a flame. The mighty soul of 
Gautama could conceive of perfect happi- 
ness only in extinction, annihilation—so 
wretched was the alternative of relapse 
into the world, Sansara, But the Brahman 
and Hindu,’’ the voice from the upper shelf 
seemed to go on feebly, ‘‘ conceived the All- 
Being, the Absolute, as in a state of felicity 
and Nirvana as absorption therein of the 
human soul, which I seemed to hear voiced 
once again in this far land and time as the 
ladies talked here today,’’ and the voice 
seemed to die away to a whisper. 

The minister was about to speak for his 
Christian friends, the four women, when a 
voice emerged from a shelf corner and said: 
‘*Epicurus is here, he of that Grecian gar- 
den three centuries beyond the garden of 
Gethsemane. Denying the survival of the 
soul, declaring that pleasure is the chief 
good, I lived a pure and simple life. I 
taught men to be happy anyhow; not say- 
ing that sensual revelry was happiness, I 
declared that if such things put an end to 
men’s anxiety and desire and unhappiness 
without bringing them pain or grief, I 
blamed them not for such, for pleasure is 
the chief good. Fear seemed to me the 
great evil of life, and death the most terri- 
ble. I did away with both by denying the 
continued identity of the soul at the disso- 
lution of the body, and so argued that 
even death is nothing, since when we are 
death is not, and when death is we are not. 
The happiness of those ladies today, by 
their denial of evil and personality, seemed 
to me like parts of my o!d philosophy, with 
the vods let in. For they were with mein 
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this: They found happiness by blotting out 
the soul’s conscious selfhood—they doing 
it during life, I doing it at the end of life. 
There is this difference, however’’— 

But the voice was growing weak and was 
lost at this point in the rigid, stately ca- 
dence of a self possessed voice, which broke 
in thus: ‘Pain is no evil. Ie who will 
may disallow it. The Stoic stooped not to 
pursue pleasure, but stood himself proof 
against evil, merging self in the universal 
good in all his thinking, until at length his 
soul was absorbed in the divine essence.”’ 

At this point the rapt minister seemed to 
hear a cavernous voice sounding as from 
behind a shelf of big books and saying: 
‘*The Absolute or the All-Being is the only 
real existence. Individual phenomena, 
matter in all its manifestations—all this is 
really nothing, is to be despised and 
avoided, for it involves separation from the 
All. The world is very evil; live apart, 
abstain from all indulgence of the flesh. 
This was the ascetic’s joy, thus did he 
strive when his philosophy was merged into 
Christian dogma to attain to life with God, 
and find thus his true’’— But a babel of 
murmuring voices arose just then and each 
kept saying over and over: ‘‘ The world is 
wrong, the world is wrong; its structures 
are built with selfishness as the square, 
competition as the hammer, partiality as 
the saw and injustice as the timber, and 
there will be no peace, no happiness for the 
world till its institutions are reconstructed 
and the socialist demands—demands—de- 
mands’’— In the confusion into which the 
mufiled voices appeared to have fallen the 
eager minister seemed to hear a fresh little 
voice pipe a song, and thus it sang: 

Our ingress into the world is naked and bare, 

Our progress through it is trouble and care, 

Our egress from it is nobody knows where, 

If we do well here we shall do well there— 

I could tell you no more if I preached a whole year. 

Starting up at this homely utterance of 
the philosophy of the modern street and 
shop, and thinking to discern who had 
spoken thus languidly amid the strivings 
of the Titan personalities of the unhappy 
world, the minister turned on the electric 
light. Alas, the apocalypse of the past 
was no more! As he looked in the glare 
of the light, the shelves held only books— 
books of cloth and leather. 


SCENE V. AS ONE MAN SAW IT, 


But there on the minister’s desk lay an 
open volume, open at a passage he had read 
to the four women. Bending over it in the 
light now streaming upon it, he read: ‘In 
the world ye have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

That saying seemed to the minister to fall 
into three parts and to flash back a trinity 
of truths into his open soul: Evil exists— 
tribulation; happiness may and should be 
—good cheer; divine conquest is the solu- 
tion of the problem. Standing there before 
the open book, with the light pouring over 
it and him, the minister said aloud: ‘* When 
the full light of the twentieth century shall 
be turned on and in its glory shall cover 
the groping heads and upturned faces of 
the children of men, will this be the utter- 
ance which will flash out the answer to the 
old, old problem of the centuries, ‘How to 
be happy though on earth?’”’ Tribulation? 
Yes. Happiness? Yes. By divine con- 
quest? Yes. Turning once again to the 
shelves where the books had seemed but a 
moment before to speak as living men, the 
minister saw them stardirg side by side as 
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books only. Then he recalled how once 
of old some men on a mount of vision, after 
the vision was past, ‘‘saw ne man but Jesus 
only.” 


~~ 


A QUESTION OF POLITY. 


BY J. P. 8. 








An editorial paragraph in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist calls attention to the 
curious circumstance that the report of the 
committee on ministerial standing, as pre- 
sented at the National Council, entirely over- 
looked the fact that the council of 1886 had 
made a clear deliverance upon that matter 
and had defined ministerial standing so con- 
cisely and precisely thatit has been uniformly 
accepted without dissent from that day to 
this. 

In the same issue of The Congregutionalist 
reference is made to a breach of courtesy and 
good order by an association in California in 
receiving into its fellowship a ministerial 
brother who had been expelled from another 
association in the same State. Inquiry is 
made as to aremedy fur such weakening of 
the safeguard to ministerial standing. 

Is not the remedy expressly provided in the 
same deliverance ofthe council of 1886? That 
action provided that ministerial standing 
should be acquired by three conditions: (1) 
membership in a Congregational church; (2) 
ordination to the Christian ministry; and (3) 
reception as an ordained minister into the 
fellowship of the Congregational churches in 
accordance with the usages of the State or 
Territorial organization of churches in which 
the applicant may reside. Then a very sig- 
nificant clause was added which appears to 
admirably meet the necessity in the California 
case, viz.: ‘and such standing is to be con- 
tinued in accordance with these usages, it 
being understood that a pro re nata council is 
the ultimate resort in all cases in question.” 
Is not the case mentioned above conspicuously 
one which calls for a council such as is here 
designated pro re nata? 

The aggrieved association may very properly 
invite the association which they deem to 
have committed an offense and breach of good 
order to unite with them in a mutual council 
to consider the question at issue and pass 
upon the standing of the ministerial brother 
dismissed by the one association and received 
by the other. In case of the refusal of the 
second association to unite in a mutual coun- 
cil the first association could call an ex parte 
council, and while the result of such council 
might not immediately affect the brother’s 
standing, it would receive the attention by 
the churches to which it would be entitled. 

Ministerial standing in associations has 
thus far proven the greatest safeguard to the 
churches yet provided by our Congregational 
polity, and exceptional cases, like the one in 
California, give strongest evidence of the 
universal recognition of the value of the asso- 
ciational certificate of ministerial character. 

In this connection may I be permitted to 
add a word in correction of the impression 
which exists in some quarters that standing 
is gained in some Western associations with- 
out ordination. After most careful inquiry I 
am assured, by representatives from many 
Western States, that no case of this kind has 
ever occurred. Equal emphasis is placed 
upon each of the three requisites, and no 
minister is certified as such except he has 
fulfilled all these conditions. 

We suggest that Congregational usage re- 
quires that a council should be called by a 
church or churches. The association men- 
tioned might request some church in its mem- 
bership to call a council to consider the griev- 
ance of the association of churches. Some- 
thing like this, we believe, was done not long 
ago in a matter involving the case now under 


discussion. 
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Franz Schlatter and His Power Over Disease. 


It is now two months since the transcen- 
dental cobbler began his work of healing 
the sick in a back street of Denver. It 
would seem as though time enough had 
elapsed for a close observer to come to a 
correct apprehension both of the inner life 
of the man and of the nature and signifi- 
cance of his work. And yet it is not 
wholly so. The problem is one of which it 
has so far been impossible to secure any 
closely rigid investigation and still presents 
features that are bafiling to a satisfactory 
analysis. The Gordian knot is easily cut by 
those who are content to say that the work 
is all of the devil or all of God, but this 
rough and ready mode of disposing of the 
question is as unsatisfactory as itis unsci- 
entific. The scene of the healer’s opera- 
tions, however, is to be transferred this 
month to the city of Chicago. It is safe to 
assume that as one of the day’s wonders, 
which he will soon become in that great 
metropolis, he will be subjected to a close- 
ness of scrutiny that will yield the defini- 
tive conclusions now unattainable. Mean- 
time a few further observations on this 
curious anachronism—outstanding in the 
stream of skeptical Western life—may be of 
interest. 

However distrustful the educated mind 
may be of the man and of his work, popu- 
lar faith in him seems rather to increase 
than to diminish with Japse of time. A 
visit to his lodging place today reveals 
even more strikingly the same strange 
scenes that were being enacted a month 
ago. The crowd of afflicted is ro smaller, 
while the eage ness to secure a touch of 
the healer’s hand has grown more keen. 
Of those standing in the line of patients at 
nine o’clock in the morning, scores have 
been in their place since midnight—some 
since six o’clock of the evening previous. 
I know of one young woman who went 
there with a friend, eager for treatment, at 
midnight, only to find over eighty in the 
line before her. All night long the crowd 
keeps vigil, buoyed up by excited hopes of 
recovery. Venders of hot coffee make 
their rounds at short intervals, and soon 
after daybreak the bustle of the day be- 
gins, with the coming of hundiecs more in 
wagons or on foot and the gathering of 
the motley crowd of hawkers, refreshment 
dealers and on lookers. 

Not a few in the crowd during these last 
weeks have come, with much pain and sac- 
rifice, long distances to be present—from 
mountain mining camps, from ranches far 
out on the plains, from ‘‘ across the range”’ 
and from adjoining States. Some are known 
to have sold their furniture to get money for 
the journey. . There are those there who 
have mortgaged heavily both their little 
remaining health and property to stake all 
on this one last throw for recovery. It is 
a painful sight, when one looks upon it 
with sympathy and with knowledge of how 
much of painful effort and feverish hope has 
brought many of them there, but it bears 
witness to the fact that popular faith in 
the healer’s work has not diminished. 

One’s kindly judgment of the man is only 
confirmed as the weeks go by. The com- 
mon people have not misplaced their trust 
in his simplicity and singleness of heart 
and in the unworldly unselfishness of his 
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purpose. Amid many things that are ob- 
scure this seems clear. None of the many 
insinuations of selfish or worldly motive om 
his part have been confirmed. That he is 
making his fortune by the-sale of photo- 
graphs, that he takes fees in private, that 
he is subsidized by the street railway com- 
panies—these and other charges have fallen 
to the ground without public refutation. 
The story of the man’s life is a sufficient 
answer to such accusations, even though 
it shows him to be a man mentally unbal- 
anced, subject to hallucinations, to visions 
which have not objective reality behind 
them. And yet, when it comes to dogma- 
tizing here, one cannot but think of some 
others in time past who have ‘heard 
voices’? and ‘‘seen visions,’? who have 
done the world memorable service. 

Schlatter was brought up as a Roman 
Catholic, but was in the habit of attending 
also both Methodist and Congregational 
churches, It was in Denver, four years 
ago, that the first communication came to 
him ‘*from Father.’”’ As he was sitting at 
h.s cobbler’s bench ‘ta voice’? came to 
him bidding him write to a friend in the 
Eastern States who would be cured through 
him of paralysis. He doubted and diso- 
beyed; but later, when the voice came 
again, he wrote as he was directed and 
presently learned that his friend had been 
cured. Shortly after the command came 
to close out his business, take nothing with 
him, but go heal the sick. At once he began 
his journeys, which lasted until the pres- 
ent summer. He avoided the large cities 
and was much in the plains and deserts of the 
Southwest, where he found friends among 
the Indians, whose sick he healed. Once, 
arriving shoeless and bareheaded in Hot 
Springs, Ark., he was committed to jail for 
five and a balf months as aninsane tramp, be- 
ing given fifty lashes at the outset because 
he had no money to pay a fine. Ile was 
arrested again in Texas for vagrancy, and 
later on endured terrible sufferings from 
hunger and thirst in the Mohave desert. 

In the spring of the present year ‘the 
voice,”’ for the first and only time, allowed 
him to accept money for his services, which 
he did until he had accumulated twenty dol- 
lars, chiefly used to pay his steamer fare to 
San Fiancisco, It was at Albuquerque, 
N. M., that his reputation first reached the 
ears of the outer world, Here be fasted 
forty days before coming to Denver, and the 
ensuing weakness obliged him to take the 
first three weeks of his stay in this latter 
city for complete rest. Since that time he 
has known no fatigue, but has stood out- 
doors all day, bareheaded in all weathers, 
confronting the gathered misery of a great 
city. 

The story is consistent and natural enough 
ina way, and is easily verifiable at various 
points. It reveals a mystic, an enthusiast, 
a crazy fanatic, if you will, but one whose 
single aim is the unselfish relieving of some 
of the world’s wretchedness, in obedience 
to a divine command, There still appears 
no evidence that he has ever claimed for 
himself more than the mission of ‘‘ a healer’’ 
—his friends have called him Messiab, and 
it would seem as though he had sometimes 
allowed himself to be addressed as the Lord 
Jesus with the same abstracted indifference 


that he manifests to slander and abuse. 
There are certainly grotesqueries about his 
mission palpable enough and confirming the 
view that his whole work lacks the balance 
of reason, as, e. y., his blessing of handker- 
chiefs to be laid upon the sick—a practice 
which has given room for certain fakirs, 
now before the Denver courts, to start a 
lucrative trade in a bogus article of these 
blessed handkerchiefs. Yet, through all 
his public career, there runs a thread of the 
same spirit that has animated all the world’s 
benefactors, of tremendous faith and will, 
of simple unworldliness and of unselfish 
devotion. It is this thread of sweet reason- 
ableness amid much unreason that has given 
him his hold on the popular imagination, 
and that makes him and his work a worthy, 
though disappointing, study. 

For to any who may have had larger 
hopes, his work is a disappointment—not 
because there have been no cures, If you 
could trust the crowd of patients and on- 
lookers at the scene of his labors, there 
have been cures by the score and hundred, 
all, however, unconfirmed except by vehe- 
ment assertion. The whole question of 
cures has become, for lack of consistent in- 
vestigation, an inextricable tangle of asser- 
tions and denials, of reported recoveries 
and relapses, of silly credulity and equally 
silly skepticism. YetI have over the signa- 
ture of a local physican here the statement 
of the radical cure of one of his patients 
aftiicted with blindness and a paralyzed 
arm from brain lesion, that is, to say the 
least, sufficiently categorical to be amazing. 
And from any point of view there is no 
reason to doubt that there have been many 
cures. The implications of it all, as illus- 
trating the control of mind over matter, the 
unexplored relation of the brain not only to 
dynamic diseases, but to certain derange- 
ments that appear structural, are of great 
interest. But all this for the present may 
be set on one side. 

The whole work is a disappointment, be- 
cause, as it goes on, it appears that it is 
directed to no moral end. It is accom- 
panied by no teaching, is attended by no 
moral or spiritual stimulus for its objects. 
Its final cause appears to be the temporary 
alleviation of pbysical pain. This is, of 
course, a reasonable and wortby aim, but, 
standing alone, it robs the work of any such 
moral significance as some had hoped it 
might possess. Such cures are a poor 
travesty of those wrought occasionally by 
faith in God, when all human aids had 
failed, the infallible note of which is an 
accompanying spiritual revival that tran- 
scends in wonder and importance any 
merely physical recuperation. Such cures 

those know who have ever had them 
within their circle of observation—inevi- 
tably cause the beholder to glorify God, in 
forgetfulness of any human medium, Not 
so here. The popular apprehension of 
Schlatter’s work is of a non moral wonder- 
working. Such a phenomenon may be of 
deep interest scientifically, but it wholly 
lacks the divine fire that made Peter’s won- 
der-working a consuming flame for the 
moral and spiritual ills of those to whom he 
ministered, 

The whole incident has brought conspicu- 
ously to the surface the hankering that 
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there is in many minds for “signs and 
wonders” in this latter day for the confirm- 
ing of faith. You hear repeatedly the fa- 
miliar question, ‘‘Why shouldn’t there be 
miracles in our day?” and ‘‘Why may not 
Schlatter have been sent to heal the skepti- 
cism of many unbelieving?’’ The more 
that one reflects upon Schlatter’s work, 
even conceding the utmost claimed for it, 
the more vain do such inquiries appear. 
They bear witness to the old unreason of 
seeking after a sign from heaven, with eyes 
blind to heaven’s greater marvels close at 
hand. 

Not a mile from the healer’s standing- 
place there is a dingy building, in disrepu- 
table company, where are to be seen nightly 
signs and wonders of healing that tran- 
scend Schlatter’s cures as divine agency 
transcends human. You may at any time 
secure there sworn affidavits satisfactory 
to the keenest scientific investigation; of 
sudden relief of paralysis, not of muscles 
but of moral and spiritual faculties atro- 
phied from lifelong disuse; of the radical 
cure of the far-advauced cancer of loath- 
some vice; of the instant relief of the blind- 
ness of confirmed unbelief and materialism; 
of the transformation of a diseased, degen 
erate moral life, poisoning the very atmos- 
phere it breathed, into a spring of whole- 
some and life-giving influence never to be 
exhausted. Disease, both dynamic and 
structural, arrested, paralyzed, overthrown, 
in the brief moment of a soul’s crisis. 

Such marvels are to be seen, or attested, 
daily in that or any other of the thousand 
posts of the Salvation Army the world over. 
And meanwhile men and women, oblivious 
to these things, implore that their failing 
faith in a divine agency may be confirmed 
by the miraculous relief of a withered arm 
or animpaired eyesight. It may be doubted 
whether any such successful wonder work- 
ing would helpfully reveal the finger of God 
to those who will not sce it where the fact 
and power of its presence are proclaimed 
trumpet-tongued by a transformed life. 
And so it is that, even should the “ healer”’ 
work miracles in the relief of bodily pain, 
we may truly say of any humble worker at 
our side who has been the channel of God’s 
life to some lost soul, a greater than Schlat- 
ter is among us. 


GIFT OR GIVER? 
BY HELENE i. BOLL, 





When God for man the gold did make, 
It was not then foretold, 

That man the gold for God would take 
And love it more—tenfold. 


rr 


SIX WEEKS IN OHICAGO. 


BY PROF. A. B. BRUCE, GLASGOW, 


All the time I was in Chicago in August 
and September I was busy lecturing in the 
university, and I also preached nearly every 
Sunday, so that I cannot say anything new 
about church life and worship in America. 
But I got three pleasant impressions during 
the six weeks I sojourned in that city. 

The first was the intense interest taken 
by reading people in the recent contribu 
tions of Scotchmen to literature. There is 
a furore of enthusiasm over the writings of 
Barrie, Crockett and Ian Maclaren—above 
all in connection with Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. Everybody bas read that book, 


everybody speaks about it and all in glow- 
It finds its way even into the 


ing terms, 
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pulpit. A minister here and there an- 
nounces as his theme the religious teaching 
of the book and he draws a full audience, 
including many Scotchmen. 

It was flattering to find that all things 
relating to Scotland excited interest in 
American audiences. I spoke to different 
gatherings on religious life in Scotland, stu- 
dent life in Scotland, Edinburgh, fifty years 
ago, the recent story-tellers of Scotland, 
receiving invariably a most appreciative at- 
tention. There is a halo of romance around 
Scotland for our American cousins. But 
lest we should be too much lifted up, I may 
mention that on a former visit to America 
I met with a lady who had gone to Scotland 
with the idea that we were a nation of 
saints, and came back with the feeling that 
we were the most God forsaken people she 
had ever seen! I hope she was wrong in 
her second impression, as I am sure she 
was in her first. 

The second pleasing impression I got 
while lecturing in the university was the 
open minded attitude of thoughtful people 
in reference to religious questions of pres- 
ent day interest. All sorts of people were 
in my audience: persons connected with 
old churches, new churches and no churches; 
Protestants, Catholics, agnostics and stiff 
theological conservatives. I found in all 
not only a readiness to give a patient, re- 
spectful bearing, but a spirit of inquiry and 
a willingness to exchange sentiments and 
discuss disputed topics. I felt myself in an 
atmosphere, not of dulJ, dead opinion and 
unreasoning prejudice, but of living thought 
and of acknowledged obligation to weigh 
seriously what any responsible man took it 
upon him to say to fellowmen on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

I found this temper prevailing among 
leading representatives of the press, with 
several of whom I came into contact. One 


_cannot but hope much good will come from 


this temper for the future of American reli- 
gion. The American churches are perhaps 
not abreast of British churches on the ques- 
tions that relate to the Bible and its doc- 
trinal import. In there respects they may 
be living more in the past. No matter; 
there is a spirit of inquiry abroad which 
will insure steady progress in the right 
direction. 

My third impression was the ability and 
earnestness of the Christian ministry of 
Chicago. I addressed full meetings of the 
Monday clerical reunions of the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Baptist denomina- 
tions. The tone of all three was that of 
men fully alive to their responsibilities. I 
feel sure that they have the interests of the 
Christian faith deeply at heart, and that 
their joint labor must contribute very mate- 
rially toward making God’s kingdom come 
in Chicago. Ido not imagine there is any 
more need for its coming in Chicago than 
elsewhere. ‘‘If Christ came to Chicago,” 
says, suggestively, Mr. Stead in the title of 
his well-known book. I think Christ is 
there already. But no doubt there is plenty 
of room for his coming in greater power. 
I believe the pastors of Chicago are very 
earnestly minded to promote that coming. 

I did not find, however, among them or 
among any earnest churchmen an over 
sanguine tone as to the influence of the 
churches on the life of the community. 
I heard now and then a note of derpond- 
ency, a fear expressed that the industrial 
class were drifting away from the churcb, 
and that under the respectable surface 
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there was much evil that was not being 
touched. I am not in a position to say 
what ground there is for this fear, but I am 
sure it is better to fear than to be too con- 
fident. The men who fear are men who are- 
devoted to the Christian interest and can- 
not rest till the nation they belong to is 
thoroughly pervaded by Christ’s spirit— 
a consummation devou'ly to be wished in 
America and everywhere. 

May I be allowed to conclude this short 
article with a word of friendly criticism, 
applicable probably to a wider pub'ic than 
Chicago? I was not struck with the punc- 
tuality of the pecple in coming to church. 
I think I may say without wuch exaggera- 
tion that fully one-half of my hearers on 
several occasions dropped in after I had 
taken my place in the pulpit, not a few half 
an hour later. [ did not likeit. I felt that 
it detracted from the solemuity and the 
reality of worship. Was the hour too early? 
Then let it be changed from 10.30 A.M. to 
11, Or were the choir-singing, reading ard 
prayer, going before the sermon, viewed 
as mere ‘ preliminaries,’’ as we call them 
in Scotland? Whatever be the reason of 
this bad custom, it should not be tamely 
acquiesced in. In America, as in Scotland, 
nowadays many attend only a single service 
on Sundays. Well, on that point we have 
no right to judge one another, but let us 
be, at least, thoroughly exemplary in refer- 
ence to the one service we do attend, and 
careful to avoid whatever tends to create 
the fatal impression that church going ie 
altogether but a decent, respectable for- 
mality. 


—_——- 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


BY REV. D. M. FISK, PH. D., TOLEDO, O. 





Father of good, we give thee thanks 
For what our eyes behold— 

Abundant harvests crowning toil 

* With wealth of fields untold. 

For bounteous boards with dainties piled, 
For summer’s sun and rain, 

For life and health, for peace and home, 
We bless the Giver’s name. 


But not alone for golden sheaves 
Our thanks are due to thee, 

For hurrying wheels of commerce vast, 
Or white winged ships at sea— 

We praise thee for a heritage 
More rich than mint or mine, 

A nation’s peace and freedom bought 
By patriot faith divine. 


We thank thee, Lord, for hero sires, 
Whose pain is now our peace, 

Who broke the scepter, humbled crowns, 
And gave a race release. 

With tears they wet each fertile field, 
Baptized with blood the ground, 

For that great States stand firm today, 
And princely homes abound. 


We mix the incense of our praise 
With memories of their deeds: 
God grant, as worthy sons, we walk 
Like them where duty leads. 
Forth from this altar send us, Lord, 
To better serve our time, 
And for thy providential care 
Be thanks unceasing thine. 


——— ge 


Our modern world looks as if it were get- 
ting ready for a new conception of Christ. 
There is gathering from all points of the 
compass of serious religious thought a vol- 
ume of insight and appreciation of him that 
must finally overwhelm the public mind with 
the sense of his absoluteness for humanity.— 
George A. Gordon. 
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The Home 
NOVEMBER. 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 





The scarlet leaf has turned to dingy brown. 

‘The gold and crimson fade upon the sod. 

The trees are bare. The crumbling golden rod 

Along the wayside paths is broken down, 

And all the shady walks about the town 

Have lost their glory. Withered grasses nod 

To withered weeds. Wherever summer trod 

November stalks, and, trembling at the frown 

Of coming winter, hastens towards the west. 

Be glad, oldearth! The winter time is the 

Most perfect preparation for thy part—the best 

For flowers and fruit. Hours, hasten swiftly by! 

Blow, blessed winds! Bring frost, and snow, and 
rest, 

Siog, happy heart! Thanksgiving Day draws nigh. 


oe 


Two ways of growing old were strikingly 
presented to our notice the other day at a 
gathering of women. Of one it was re- 
peatedly said: ‘Who would ever imagine 
that she is over eighty!’’ But inquiry con- 
cerning the secret of her youthful appear- 
ance elicited the fact that her one study 
was how to evade the signs of age. Bya 
rigid system of baths, exercise, massage, 
diet and rest the bodily tabernacle was 
kept in perfect repair, but every waking 
hour was devoted to this end. Apparently 
her sole ambition was to invite comment 
by seeming to be twenty years younger 
than she actually was. The other face was 
seamed witb wrinkles and thin locks of 
snow-white hair lay across the temples. 
But every one said of her, ‘*‘ What a charm- 
ing old lady!’’ While paying due heed to 
the laws of health she spent most of her 
time in reading and study, in planning 
ways to help young people, in deeds of 
charity and delicate thoughtfulness toward 
others, She was the inspiration of a whole 
flock of grand-nephews and nieces, who 
thought no circle complete without her 
presence. A richly stored mind and a beau- 
tiful soul are far more desirable specifics 
for old age than all the nostrums warranted 
to ‘*remove wrinkles and restore hair to its 
original color.”’ 


——— a 


RANDOM PRAYERS. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 





There is a need of definiteness in our 
prayers. One observes this in the prayer 
meeting, where often the petitions cover a 
wide range of topics but miss the particu- 
lar wants of the hour, the place and the 
people assembled. And most of us know 
that in our private prayers, our tranquil 
closet seasons, we must occasionally arrest 
ourselves in the midst of unconsidered, 
vague, and, so to speak, random words. 
Prayer is not only a spiritual exercise, it is 
an intellectual effort and requires thought 
and care, precisely as does any other men- 
tal and physical endeavor. What to say 
and how to say it are here as important as 
in any other field where we converse, pre- 
fer request, or express gratitude. 

But, going a step further, how strange it 
seems that we forego the privilege of tell- 
ing our Father exactly what we desire, put- 
ting into loose phrases of no special mean- 
ing our hopes and aims, alluding in general 
terms to the conversion of our families and 
friends and the reviving of the church, as 
though the end in question would be a 
happy circumstance, yet carrying no one 
person or group of persons on our hearts 
to the mercy seat. This, too, in the face 
of our own belief in God’s individual care 
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of and for us, and of his own gracious dec- 
laration to every one of his children, ‘I 
have called thee by thy name, thou art 
mine.”’ The pages of Scripture are strewn 
with promises to the man who prays, 
with narratives of direct answers to im- 
portunate and believing prayers, and yet 
we, not merely because of little faith, but 
often through the merest heedlessness and 
lack of thought, go groping on, without 
seeking divine strength in any earnest way, 
without asking specifically for the thing 
we yearn to have, yet do not ask for except 
in arandom and half-hearted manner. 

It would be well for those who have not 
given this subject much thought hitherto 
to take a look at their own ordinary prac- 
tice. Possibly the answer to some who 
complain that their prayers never bring 
them a return of blessing would be that as 
yet they have vever really prayed. 

When it reaches the sacred ground of the 
inner consciousness, that plane where all 
souls stand solitary and stripped of conven- 
tional disguises inthe presence of the Lord, 
how few of us even there and then are 
fully sincere in our confession and our ap- 
plication for relief. The sin which most 
easily besets us isa sin we are apt to regard 
with a measure of toleration. The weak 
point in our armor, easily seen by others, 
is not always discerned by ourselves, We 
may be honest as the day in our pecuniary 
dealings, scornful of any meanness or in- 
direction in our speech, our integrity among 
men may be flawless, but in our homes we 
may be difficult to live with, irritable and 
irritating, uncertainin our tempers, morose 
and fault-finding in disposition. Perbaps 
our lot is cast with uncongenial people. 
The members of our own families may rasp 
our nerves and wear us out with their foibles 
and exactions. In this sphere of the daily 
life, if anywhere, we need the help which 
comes by continual and explicit prayer, 
prayer addressed to the only heart in the 
universe that can understand and the only 
arm strong enough to save us. One would 
think that at least in their prayers men and 
women would be candid, but the human 
heart is deceitful, and most of us know how 
gently we tolerate our own weaknesses and 
with what reserves we own, even On our 
knees and alone, that we are ‘ miserable 
sinners.’’ It is only when we arrive at the 
point of feeling and deploring the sin we 
acknowledge, that we cry out to be delivered 
from it and receive assistance to put our 
prayers into practice, 

The habit of prayer once established is 
both a safeguard and a comfort, a retreat 
and a defense, in this world of trouble and 
perplexity. But to get all the good the 
Lord wants to give us, we must pray with 
the literalness of children and the definite 
ness of those who are in extreme earnest- 
ness, not insult the King above us with 
random prayers which have not even the 
merit of being attentive and which lack the 
virtue of sincerity. 

, - _ 


THE OOMING OF GIFTS. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 





Emerson says, ‘The only gift is a por- 
tion of thyself,’’ and while there are many 
careless givers there are some who have 
taken this thought and pondered it. Yet 
we cannot all give as a portion of our- 
selves our handiwork, and so, despite our 
sage’s advice, we have to betake ourselves, 
purses in hand, and buy gifts. But even 
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if the gift be only a trifle, we can infuse 
into it a bit of ourselves, a touch of that 
personal interest and love which alone make 
agift worthy. Wecan choose thoughtfully, 
having seen with the inner eye of love what 
our dear ones long for. We can seek to di- 
vine the taste of our friend and invest our 
gift with beauty and daintiness that will 
surprise its recipient and give him a rare 
delight. The whole year ought to be ‘‘our 
considering time’’ to decide what to give. 
Then we can note the stray expressions of 
longing and watch the characteristic selec- 
tions which those about us make and find 
a key to their likes and dislikes. A busy, 
practical housewife often wishes to buy 
dainty bits for herself, but she must con- 
sider her family. So her money is put into 
useful clothes, proper utensils and needed 
food. This is the prose of her home life, 
Let us give her a little poetry, a trace of 
fancy. If our gift be but a handkerchief, 
let its quality be fine, its embroidery dainty. 
If it be but acup and saucer, let them be 
beautiful in color and form. Let it be 
something of beauty that she has denied 
herself, 

There are often mistakes made in the se- 
lection of gifts for those whom love or cir- 
cumstances cause us to wish to remember, 
but who are richer than we are. We try 
to buy too big, too showy, too costly gifts. 
It is far better to express by a small gift 
our appreciation of our friend and our div- 
ination of his tastes and fancies. Perhaps, 
after all our efforts, our gift fails to please. 
Perhaps our friend—and many good people 
are like him—does not appreciate our tiny 
vase, our treasured drawing, and tactlessly 
lets us see that itis but a travesty of a gift 
to him. We are mortified, grieved, indig- 
nant. It is a bitter thing to send even a 
small part of our real selves to any one and 
have it coldly welcomed. But it may have 
been our own lack of judgment that made 
our gift a failure and, if so, let us bravely 
set this down to the credit of experience 
and cease harboring unkind or resentful 
thoughts. We will select more wisely’ 
another time. 

And now we will turn the search Jight on 
our own conduct. Have we, too, never for- 
gotten that although it has been declared 
‘*more blessed to give than to receive,’’ that 
it is also blessed to receive? When that 
dreadful pressed glass water pitcher was 
given us by our faithful servant, were we 
careful to accept it in the spirit in which it 
was given? Did we stop to consider the 
effort to please, the hard earned money 
spent and the grateful delight of doing for 
us which that misshapen monstrosity repre- 
sented? It is only a difference in degree, 
not in kind, between the maid’s gift as it 
seemed to us and our gift as it appeared to 
our friend. 

Yes, there is a blessedness in receiving, 
but the trouble is that we forget wherein 
the blessing lies. It is not in the gift itself, 
though that may enhance our pleasure. It 
is notin the money which the gift repre- 
sents, though that may flatter our vanity. 
It is not in its elegance or rarity, though 
that may satisfy our esthetic or intellec- 
tual longings. The blessedness of receiving 
lies in our quick perception and warm wel- 
come of the personal love or sympathetic 
interest which prompted the gift. The 
blessing of giving and taking is the carrier- 
pigeon between human hearts. He may 
have only a leaf in his beak, but it is a 
warm, living, faithful messenger to let in 
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at the door of our hearts. It is not easy to 
receive gifts with the true spirit, for there 
are 80 many ill-chosen gifts. S-me are 
given by dull people, who do not perceive 
our tastes even though they live side by 
side with us. Some are given by careless 
people, some by the tasteless or ignorant 
and some by the sordid, who make gift- 
giving a game of “follow my leader.” Chil- 
dren’s gifts, if unadvised, are generally ill- 
chosen, but to fail to respond to the child- 
ish effort, not to meet the childish love with 
love, is cruelty. When Jennie comes to us, 
her face beaming with the blessedness of 
giving, do not quench that flame of rare de- 
light by saying, ‘‘O yes, very pretty, but I 
have seven pincushions already.” Let us 
welcome every gift and, even at the cost of 
some personal sacrifice of taste, make use 
of it. Even the perfunctory gift may be 
made less of a hollow mockery if we re- 
ceive it with the same graceful civility that 
we would extend to an unwelcome guest. 
We would not be rude to one beneath our 
roof, but we are too apt to forget that it 
hurts our better selves if we are discourte- 
ous to the unwelcome gift. To receive is 
doubtless a lesser blessing, but it is never- 
theless a benediction. 


— _ 


AT THE DOOR. 


I thought myself indeed secure, 
So fast the door, so firm the lock ; 
But, lo! he toddling comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 
That timorous, baby knocking and 
* Please let me in—it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who krows but in eternity, 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the Heavenly Father’s gate? 


And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead, 
“?Tis I, O Father! only I” ? 
—Kugene Field. 


THE OHILDREN’S HYMN-WRITER. 
BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


The recent death of Mrs. Cecil F. Alex- 
ander, wife of Bishop Alexander of Ireland, 
recalls the fact that the successful composi- 
tion of children’s hymns is a late develop- 
ment. Neither Watts, Doddridge nor Wes- 
ley ranks asa hymnist for children, although 
each tried to be and failed, while having 
phenomenal success as a writer for adults, 
Watts was a pioneer. [is Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children was published 180 years 
ago, but it would seem as though the life of 
Jesus as achild and the natural longing of 
human nature for the welfare of childhood 
would have induced not only attempts at 
the composition of hymns for children but 
success in such efforts. But it is not so. 

The classic writers of children’s hymns 
in the early part of this century were two 
sisters, Ann Taylor (1782-1866) and Jane 
Taylor (1783-1824). They published in 1810 
Hymns for Infant Minds, They were Non- 
conformists. The Church of England be- 
came active about fifty-five years ago in 
attempts to furnish not only hymns but 
hymnals for children. A child of that 
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church was Cecil Frances Humphreys, who 
in 1850 married Rev. William Alexander, 
D. D., since known as Bishop Alexander, 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Ireland. 

Before her marriage, and when she was 
only twenty-five years of age, she published 
her Hymns for Little Children, of which be- 
tween 250,000 and 275,000 copies have been 
sold. They were a series of brief poems on 
the clauses of the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments. Those written on the creed have 
been the chief sources of adoption into 
hymnals. 

‘*All things bright and beautiful’? was 
based on the clause, ‘‘ Maker of heaven and 
earth.”’ It consists of seven four-line stan- 
zas. It has appeared chiefly in British 
hymnals. It is simple, beautiful and popu- 
lar. Its central thought is expressed in its 
last couplet: 

How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well! 

One of the best of the hymns was based 
on the article, ‘‘ Who was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.’ Its 
first line is: 

Once in royal David’s city. 
The facts are stated simply and beauti- 
fully, concerning the wondrous infancy and 
childhood of Jesus and the thought is 
turned to him as in the last analysis, ‘our 
God in heaven above.”’ 

‘*There is a green hill far away”? wasa 
hymn for Good Friday, based on the clause, 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried.’’ It has been popular 
as a solo and as a Congregational selection. 

‘* Every morning the red sun’’ was based 
on the clause relating to belief in ‘life 
everlasting.’”’ It has been adopted into 
numerous British and American hymnals, 
The sentiment is one of contrast between 
that which is brief here and that which is 
beyond this life—between the day and never- 
ending day, between withering trees and 
trees that are always green, between sing- 
ing and silent birds and the ceaseless song 
of angels, between an invisible and an al- 
ways visible Christ. The last stanza is as 
follows: 

Who shall go to that fair land? 
All who love the right; 
Holy children there shall stand, 
In their robes of white; 
For that heaven, so bright and blest, 
Is our everlasting rest. 

‘* We are but little children poor’’ was a 
baptismal hymn, published in a British 
hymnal in 1850, Its main idea is that chil- 
dren have their crosses, their burdens to 
bear, even the youngest of them. How 
could the idea be expressed more beauti- 
fully than in the following stanzas? 


O, day by day each Christian child 
Has much to do, without, within; 
A death to die for Jesus’ sake, 
A weary war to wage with sin, 


When deep within our swelling hearts 
The thoughts of pride and anger rise, 

When bitter words are on our tongues, 
And tears of passion in our eyes; 


Then we may stay the angry blow, 
Then we may check the hasty word, 

Give gentle answers back again, 

And fight a battle for our Lord. 


There’s not a child so weak or small 
But has his little cross to take, 

His little work of love and praise, 
That he may do for Jesus’ sake. 


“The roseate hues of early dawn’’ ap- 
peared in a hymnal issued by the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1852. But Mrs. Alexander rewrote 
it and in a style more poetic than the orig- 
inal, although less adapted for hymnal uses. 
The two stanzas which were new and more 
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poetic, but less familiar, deserve to be 
quoted: 


The lark that soared so high at dawn 
On weary wing lies low. 

The flowers so fragrant all day long 
Are dead or foided now. 

O for the songs that never cease, 
Where saints to angels call; 

O for the tree of life that stands 
By the pure river’s fall. 


O’er the dull ocean broods the night, 
And all the strand is dark, 

Save where a line of broken foam 
Lies at low water-mark. 

O for the land that needs no light, 
Where never night shall be; 

O for the quiet home in heaven, 
Where there is no more sea. 

In 1859 she published Narrative Hymns 
for Village Schools. It contained ‘‘ Beyond 
the wicked city’s walls.’’ This consisted of 
six four-line stanzas. Itis one of the hymns 
which have not only been mended but tink- 
ered. The word holy has been substituted 
for the word wicked and the sentiments of 
the author have been reversed. 

Such a hymnist for children as Mrs. Al- 
exander, as a matter of course, would be 
able to write successfully for adults. Some 
of her hymns are equally adapted for Chris- 
tians of any age. She has written about 
400 poems and hymns and devoted the 
financial returns to the support of a deaf- 
mute school. 


Jesus calls us o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild, restless sea, 


has been a favorite in all English-speaking 
lands and denominations. Sweet Galilee, 
the inland sea, which is alternately smooth 
and stormy more than most seas, is brought 
before the imagination resonant with the 
voice of Jesus, its sovereign and ours, and 
the responsive singer is disposed by the sen- 
timent to hear and follow him. 

‘* He is coming, he is coming,’’ was copied 
by Rev. Charles Robinson, D. D., into his 
Laudes Domini as one of its ‘* most welcome 
and valuable acquisitions.’’ He said of it: 
‘“‘*Why other collections have not taken it 
up it is not easy to see. Our old friend, 
Rev. Samuel Willoughby Duffield, has not 
mentioned it, neither is itnamed in Julian’s. 
great dictionary, yet it will arrest attention 
by the beauty of its diction, the melody of 
its rhythm and the Scripturalness of its sen- 
timent.’”’ Dr. Robinson overlooked the 


mention of the hymn on page 500 of Julian’s 


Dictionary. It is not in the Index, 

In her Legend of the Golden Prayers, 
1859, Mrs. Alexander published a missionary 
hymn which has been widely used in vari- 
ous forms. It expresses some missionary 
sentiments most admirably, as follows: 


Haste, O haste, and spread the tidings 
Wide to earth’s remotest strand; 
Let no brother’s bitter chidings 
Rise against us when we stand 
In the Judgment, 
From some far, forgotten land. 
A sense of historic equity and a spirit of 
personal gratitude have prompted this 
record of the hymnal service to children 


and churches of Mrs. Cecil Alexander. 


JOHNNIE’S FIRST VERSE. 

Johnnie was about to repeat his first verse 
at the Sunday school concert. Of course it 
must be short and of simple words, so his 
mother seleeted this for him: “I am the light 
of the world,” repeating it to him a number 
of times, until he was sure of it. The evening 
of the concert came. The audience was in 
readiness. Johnnie came out, made his most 
approved bow and proclaimed ina loud voice: 
‘* My mother is the light of the world! ”’ 

** So she is, of your little world,’’ responded 
the superintendent, and Johnnie descended 
from the platform with a complacent air, 
while a general smile of satisfaction beamed 
on the faces of all. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Prayer is not the conquering of God's re- 
luctance, but the taking hold of God’s will- 
ingness. 





© most merciful Fatber, who bast 
blessed the labors of the busbandman 
in the returns of the fruits of the earth, 
we give thee bumble and bearty thanks 
for this thy bounty, beseecbing thee to 
continue tby loving-kindness to us, that 
our land may still yield ber increase to 
tby glory and ourcomfort, through Fesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 





Then keep the good old festal day ; 

Sing the old songs the fathers sung; 
Arourd your altars kneel to pray; 

Let praises rise from joyful tongue. 
God moves in all the rolling year, 

In clouds and tempests, sun and rain; 
He bids the tender grass appear, 

And loads the autumn field with grain. 

—Tarbor. 





We cannot truly worship unless we are 
genuinely grateful. Weare not likely to be 
grateful unless we meditate on our deliver- 
ances and mercies, Experience is material 
which ought to be worked up into psalms. 
Each of us ought to find enough in our ex- 
perience to lead us to cry out as David did: 
‘Exalted be the God of my salvation.” 
... » Surely there is need of our cultivat- 
ing the art of praising. We doubt and 
speculate and philosophize as naturally as 
the sparks fly upward. It would be better 
with us if we praised God more. If Chris- 
tians praised God more, the world would 
doubt him less. One man in ten returns to 
give God thanks, but where are the nine? 





We take with solemn thankfulness 
Our burden up, nor ask it less, 
And count it joy, that even we 
May suffer, serve or wait for thee, 


Whose will be done. 
— Whittier. 





What is this bread, O my God? It is not 
merely the support which thy providence 
supplies for the necessities of life, it is also 
the nourishment of truth which thou givest 
each day to the soul. It is the bread of 
eternal life, giving it vigor and making it 
grow in faith. Thou dost renew it every 
day. Thou givest within and without pre- 
cisely what the soul needs for its advance- 
ment in a life of faith and renunciation. 
For whatever happens to me each day is my 
daily bread, provided I do not refuse to 
take it from thy hand and feed upon it.— 
Fénélon. 





© Lord, God of beaven and of earth, 
thou wbo art the sustaining power in 
all things animate, we beseech thee to 
make us duly mindful of our full reliance 
upontbee. Give us due sense of our own 
weakness when we tbink or feel or act 
apart from tbee, and let us bebold the 
possibilities of our being when in touch 
witb thy migbty life. Pervade thou 
our atmospbere that we may never live 
apart from tby life. May tby ‘boly 
Spirit be indeed the very breath we 
breatbe. May tbe entbusiasm of our 
daily work be given us from thee, and 
let the patient waiting of our bours 
of inaction likewise draw its strengtb 
from tby nevers-failing sufficiency. Give 
to us, we pray thee, strength sufficient 
for our everp dap and our every task, 
witb the patience of Christ. Wn bis dear 
name. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


A TRUE MOTHER. 

As Thanksgiving approaches and the 
thoughts of our older readers revert to their 
childhood days, this picture of a typical New 
England mother will awaken tender reminis- 
cences in many a heart: 

I once heard a mother say, ‘I know very 
little about my children!” I thought how 
great the contrast between her and one with 
whom I lived in daily companionship for 
thirty-eight years, in the home where her 
presence was the all-pervading atmosphere. 
As wife of the pastor of a large city church, 
my mother lived a very active life. She vis- 
ited the poor, the sick, the dying, and called 
upon every woman who attended the church 
at least oncea year. She also superintended 
a ladies’ sewing society, was chief manager of 
the Home for the Friendless and, during the 
Civil War, was president of the Army Relief 
Association. But itis of her home life, in the 
character of a mother, of which I wish to 
write. Both my parents being given to hos- 
pitality, she entertained a great deal of com- 
pany and made all the bread, cake and des- 
serts that were placed upon our table. She 
also cut, fitted and did the greater part of the 
making of all the garments worn by her two 
little girls. She had a guileless spirit, adeeply 
sympathetic nature, a warm, loving heart. 
Utterly devoid of self-seeking or self-interest, 
she lived literally for others. 

My mother’s ambition for her children was 
‘that the world might be the better for their 
having lived in it.” She early taught me to 
heed the voice of conscience and to obey be- 
cause it was right. I was not one of those 
children who are born good. On the con- 
trary, I always seemed inclined to do or say 
the wrong thing at the wrong time, in the 
wrong place and in the wrong way. I hada 
highly strung, nervous temperament and an 
exceedingly quick temper. I could be led 
but not driven. My mother endeavored to 
teach me self control. She told me when I 
felt the storms of anger rising to try to keep 
my lips shut, and that the Lord Jesus loved 
me better than she did and was always ready 
to help meif I asked him. She governed her 
children by love, not by force. I used to wish 
that she would punish me instead of showing 
me how much I had grieved her by my naugh- 
tiness 

One of her ideas was that children’s tastes 
should be cultivated as well as their minds, 
and she taught us to eat what was set before 
us, as a matter of course, unless some article 
of food proved to disagree with us. And, 
sinee I have grown to womanhood, I have in- 
wardly thanked my mother many times for 
teaching me in that way. I have sat ata 
table when another guest would decline one 
article of food after another, until I felt the 
discomfort it must cause the hostess to enter- 
tain such a person. Again, I have heard a 
little child, who had not cut all of its teeth, 
asked, ‘‘ What will you have, dear?” The 
result was the child ate a huge banana, a 
good-sized piece of roast beef and a large 
piece of chocolate cake in layers. 

I always felt that my mother was my best 
friend, interested in all that concerned me. 
I knew that she enjoyed my good times as 
much as I did and it added to my pleasure to 
have her share them with me. If I hada 
small tea party she would make tiny biscuits, 
tarts and cakes, using a tin cutter about as 
large as the top of a big spool, that they might 
correspond with my dishes. When, with my 
little friends, I took my place at the table, 
there was some special treat produced as a 
delightfu) surprise. In the same whole- 
hearted way she entered into all my joys and 
sorrows as long as she lived. One hour 
toward the close of every day was especially 
devoted to the entertainment of her children, 
in playing games, telling stories, reading, 
singing or whatever mode of amusement we 
preferred. Shealways remembered our birth- 


days. Kisses and loving words accompanied 
the morning greeting, a favorite dish was pre- 
pared for the table, and in many little ways 
we were made to feel that they were different 
from ordinary days. 

I well remember the first time I attended a 
large school. Mother seemed to feel that I 
was going out into a new world, and she ad- 
vised me to reply whenever a girl said to me: 
“Til tell you something, but you must not tell 
anybody,’’ that I would tell no one except my 
motber, and refuse to listen to anything which 
I could not tell toher. She taught me that 
the Lord could see me always, and it would 
be dishonorable to do behind my teacher’s 
back what I would not do if her eyes were 
upon me. There were schoolmates whose so- 
ciety I enjoyed, but I never formed any of 
those intimate friendships s0 common among 
girls. My mother was my intimate 
friend ; I needed no other, and from my earliest 
recollection the closest ties bound us together. 

My sister and myself occupied the same 
room and, no matter what haste we might be 
in, were not allowed to start for school until 
our bed was made and everything in its proper 
place. Oue Saturday I had to give the room 
a thorough sweeping and cleaning and the 
next week it was my sister’s turn. As chil- 
dren, we were allowed to take our dolls and 
toys to different parts of the house, but al- 
ways had to put them in their places when we 
finished our play, before we did anything else. 
Thus we were trained in orderly habits from 
the beginning. We were also instructed in 
sewing and other household employments. 

Nor was she any the less faithful to her hus- 
band, but kept in full sympathy and touch 
with all his cares and labors. Neither did 
she neglect her intellectual development, but 
always had on hand some solid reading for 
the few leisure moments of her busy days. 
Husband, children and home she considered 
her most sacred trust. All other duties were 
of secondary importance, yet it would be im- 
possible to tell the amount of good she did in 
the outside world beside. M. W. P. 
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THREE IMPORTANT ‘‘ DON'TS.” 

As the holiday season approaches I want to 
enter a strong and earnest protest against 
fond relatives bestowing gifts which are phys- 
ically harmful upon children. I would not 
probibit confectionery and similar dainti2s as 
Christmas gifts, but parents, as a rule, should 
make their own selection of such things. It 
was a constant fight, in bringing up my first 
two children, to keep them well during the 
annual visit of a doting aunt, who would in- 
sist upon bringing home candy to my delicate 
little girls from every shopping expedition 
and sending them Christmas and birthday 
gifts of sweets. 
nearly ruined through her mistaken kindness 
and when the third child came I took the mat- 
ter into my own hands and positively declined 
to accept such gifts in the child’s behalf. This 
seems ungracious and would be unnecessary 
if a little judgment were used on the part of 
the giver. If children never have candy be- 
cause their parents cannot afford to buy it, 
the case is different. But most intelligent 
mothers nowadays prefer to regulate the diet 
of their boys and girls themselves. 

Another thing, don’t give dangerous play- 
things like toy pistols. 
jects which are caricatures of the human 
figure or which represent distorted and mis- 
shapen animals. Let the fun and humor of a 
child’s life be refined and delicate, not gross 
and corrupting. If people only realized how 
little minds are influenced by the pictures on 
the walls and by illustrations in books, I am 
sure they would be more careful to select 
what is truly artistic in form and color, no 
inatter how inexpensive. I wish there could 
be a censorship of some of the holiday publi- 
cations designed particularly for our young 
people. REMONSTRANCE. 


heir digestive organs were 
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PRAISES FOR THIS WORLD. 


Praised be the mosses soft 
la thy forest pathway oft, 
And the thorns which make us think 
Of the thornless river brink 
Where the ransomed tread! 
Praised be thy sunny gleams, 
And the storm that worketh dreams 
Of calm unfinished! 
Praised be thine active days, 
And thy nighttime’s solemn need, 
When in God’s dear Book we read: 
“No night shall be therein.” 
Praised be thy dwellings warm 
By household fagots’ cheerful blaze, 
Where, to hear of pardoned sin, 
Pauseth oft the merry din, 
Save the babe’s upon the arm, 
Who croweth to the crackling wood. 
Yea—and better understood- 
Praised be thy dwellings cold 
Hid beneath the churchyard mold, 
Where the bodies of the saints, 
Separate from earthly taints, 
Lie asleep, in blessing bound, 
Waiting for the trumpet’s sound 
To free them into blessing—none 
Weeping more beneath the sun. 

Kh. B. Browning. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY IN PRISON. 

Few people ever think of this feast of 
homes as having a place on the calendar 
of those whom the law has put behind 
bars. Especially when we think of women 
prisoners, in our rather vague ideas they 
stand for such hopeless outcasts from s0- 
ciety that we seldum associate the idea of 
home with them at all. It is not out of 
place, however, that with our festivities 
should come the remembrance of those in 
prison, not as a specter to lessen our joy, 
nor that we may congratulate ourselves that 
Providence has allowed such misfortunes to 
come to other homes than ours, but rather, 
that as our national Thanksgiving com- 
memorates the value to our country of 
happy homes, we should consider seriously 
how far it lies in our power to preserve for 
others less fortunate than we the blessings 
that are ours, 

A visit to a women’s prison a few years 
ago brought such a new picture toa party 
of young people who gave an entertainment 
there on Thanksgiving evening that the 
memory of itis always fresh as the season 
returns, 

Being young and impressionable, the visi- 
tors were warned that they would be 
shocked by the hardened faces of so many 
wicked women; but as they first saw the 
prisoners, filing in to evening chapel, it 
seemed too much to believe that these women 
—several hundred in all—were criminals. 
The faces showed marked viciousness only 
in rare cases, and had it not been for the 
blue checked dresses and the little shawls 
one might have mistaken the service fora 
women’s meeting in any of our churches, so 
attentive were the listeners. 

After chapel came the entertainment and 
this was followed by songs from the women, 
Then, as they filed out to go to their cells, the 
visitors stood at the doors and gave a flower 
to each prisoner, who repeated her Bible 
verse for the week. Whatever may have 
been the case in regard to the Scripture, 
there could be no doubt about the apprecia- 
tion of the flowers. 

While the matron showed the young peo- 
ple the building she told them of the day’s 
happenings. Many of the women had 
Thanksgiving boxes from home and enjoyed 
carrying platefuls of their contents to those 
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who had none. One gray-haired woman 
who had half a dozen years yet to serve 
found in her box a pie, whose crust was cut 
to form the word ‘*‘mother.’’ And yet we 
talk of the criminal classes as a separate 
order of beings! 

The crimes for which the women were 
committed ranged from petty larceny to 
murder in the first degree. The cause of 
the crimes in the great maj rity of cases 
was ‘the drink.’”? Shut away from it, the 
lives of many prisoners were blameless, but 
there was little hope of this continuing 
when the sentences expired and the saloon 
was again within reach. For such Thanks- 
giving Day could bring little anticipation of 
the future as the opportunity for redeeming 
the past. Liberty, the pursuit of happi 
ness, almost life itself, were sacrificed be- 
cause the woman was weak and the saloon 
was strong and more hands drag to its doors 
than are stretched out to help to better 
things. M. B. 

- ~_ 


PROFESSOR BOYESEN’S MOTHER. 


In a recent article in the North American 


Review on Scandinavian women the late Pro- | 
fessor Boyesen pays this beautiful tribute to | 


his mother: 


It has always been a marvel to me how 
this mother of six children, every one of | 
whom claimed her attention and care, could | 
yet preside with a calm and gentle dignity | 
at the great dinners which her husband's 
position compelled him to give, superintend | 
a large household, over every minutest de- | 
tail of which she kept supervision, and yet | 
preserve, amid innumerable harassments, 
which would have driven a man to distrac- 
tion, a benign, unruffled amiability and an | 
unfailing helpfulness which ever gave and 
gave, without thought of demanding any 
thing in return. From the early morn to 
the dewy eve she was in ceaseless activity; | 
never breathless and hurried, but always | 
quietly ministering to the wants of the 
many whose welfare was in a hundred ways 
dependent upon her foresight, sagacity and 
tender solicitude. At seven o’clock in the 
morning she presided at the breakfast table, 
pouring the hot tea for boys while snow- 
drift and darkuess lay thick upon the win- 
dowpanes; and I can yet see her benign, 
somewhat worn face in the lamplight over 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the large copper teakettle. Then she would 
remind them of their books so that nothing | 
was forgotten, wrap them up warmly in | 
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their scarfs and overcoats, kiss each one 
good-by with a dear little maternal admo- 
nition on the way; then get papa’s break- 
fast, which came later, and listen sympa- 
thetically to his grumbling about the ever 
increasing expenses, calm his occasional 
irritability, invent ingeniously maternal ex- 
cuses for Finn’s low averages, Bertha’s hoy- 
denish behavior, Olat’s habit of tearing his 
clothes, etc. There was balm in her words, 
healing in her touch, solace in the very 
cadence of her voice. Though she left no 
record behind her except in the hearts of 
her sons and daughters, who mourned her 
early loss, I cannot conceive of a nobler 
life than hers, nor one dispensing a richer 
blessing. 
Sener eee een 

No amount of pleasure, no acquisition of 
wealth, no success in business can be an 
equivalent for the Joss of communion with 
the Son of God. O, friends, lessen your 
pleasures, limit your business, accumulate 
a smaller fortune and give more of your 
unioterrupted time to companionsbip with 
the King of kiogs —George C Needham. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


THER cuts have taken the 

place of our big question 

mark of late, but that is still 

our sign ‘‘all the hame,”’ as 

one dear little girl used to 

say. Sometimes it is a long 

while before the answers 

come, but they usualiy come 

at last. Here is an instance. 

One day last winter a gen- 

tleman called on me at 

the Congregational Library 

e —Dr.,Cobb said he was a 
lawyer—and said a ? had 

been asked three years before about the 
construction of hornets’ nesta, that it had 
never been answered, and that he had 
learned how it was done in his boyhood. 
He promised to write it out and did so— 
somewhat later. For six months I have 
had that letter full of hornets in my drawer 
—but now that the furnace fire is on they 
may thaw out and light on me or Kitty 
Clover, whe has taken up his winter quar- 
ters on the green rug beside the register. 
I will send them along to D. F. at once! 

‘*Of what substance do hornets construct 
their nests?’’ The writer’s observations in 
his childhood will explain the matter. In 
the early summer the hornets began to build 
a@ nest on a window in our house, and from 
a small beginning was made a nest as large as 
a peck basket, with the surface next to the 
window always open to observation. As suc- 
cessive layers were constructed on the out- 
side they removed the inner layers. The hor- 
nets were constantly building new cells, de- 
positing eggs and sealing them up tigitly. 
In due time young hornets appeared, ready 
for work with the family group in enlarging 
the home. They were ‘*‘ busy as bees” from 
daylight till dark, and the work continued 
until cold weather came. 

Now for the material used by them in mak- 
ing their nest. We noticed from the first that 
they were familiar callers all through the 
house, but never inclined to sting, if not mo- 
lested. If the children investigate carefully 
[very carefully, 1 advise!—Mr. M.] they will 
discover the hornet’s sving 1n its tail, and 
also two little instruments extending down- 
ward from his bead or face, which he can use 
like forceps. With these he does his clipping 
or trimming. Having seized a fly firmly in 
the grasp ot his legs, the hornet first clips off 
his head, then his legs one by one, then his 
wings, and tinally peeis the skin off his body 
and has remaining a little ball of whitish pulp 
of a glutinous nature. This he uses on the 
surface be 18 constructing, which is drawn out 
extremely thin and, when dried, becomes quite 
tirm and has the appearance of paper. Itisa 
good season’s work for the hornets to build 
one nest, and it requires the slaying of thou- 
sands of flies. 

ConsTANT READER OF THE CORNER. 


That is very interesting. As I under- 
stand it, the murdered flies supply the glue 
to weave together the bits of wood and 
leaves, cut up fine, which form the main 
material of the nest. I suppose the chil- 
dren know that the hornet is only a variety 
of the wasp; in fact the scientific name of 
the American hornet is Vespa maculata, 
the white faced wasp. As you probably 
study the modern (and miserable!) method 
of pronouncing Latin, you can see that 
ves-pa is almost the same aswas-pa! Little 
children will find a nice account of wasps 
and their houses in No. 1 of Nature Readers 
(D. C. Heath & Co., 35 cents). 

It is a long step from a hornet to a poem, 
but this ? has been in the drawer even 


longer than the other: 
Monson, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: In Holmes’s ‘‘ How the 
old horse won the bet,’’ to what story or poem 
does he refer in these lines? 
But like the sable steed that bore 
The spectral lover of Lenore. 


Perhaps I ought to know, but I do not. 
Mrs. C. 


I thought it must be an allusion to some- 


thing in Poe’s poems, for there is certainly 
enough of Lenore and the spectral in them, 
but no ‘‘steed.”’ But, referring the ? toa 
literary expert, I learned that 

Lenore was a famous German ballad of Biir- 
ger’s, familiar through a translation by Sir 
Walter Scott, under the title of William and 
Helen. 

If you care to look up Sir Walter’s bal- 
lad—he called it ‘‘a youthful essay,’’ for it 
was written in 1795, just a hundred years 
ago—you will find the specter and the 
‘black barb steed.’’ The ‘‘barb’’ was a 
fine race of horses from Barbary, intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors, so that we 
have learned a new word as well as the 
poetical reference. 

From hornets to poetry, from a German 
ballad to an American coin: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you give the address 
of reliable coin-buyers? Thecharity-box con- 
tains some coins which may be worth more 
than their face value; if so, they should be 
used to their best advantage. One of these is 
a silver half-dollar coined at New Orleans in 
1861. T. 

Going through Exchange Street yester- 
day, I went up into Mr. Morey’s little curi- 
osity room and gave him the 7. He said 
only the ‘‘uncirculated’’ ones had more 
than face value; if your charity-box piece 
has never been circulated at all, take it to 
him! Perhaps some Corner collector may 
wish the New Orleans coin. 

The next ? follows this more naturally : 

COLLINSVILLE, Cr. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: When some Cornerer 
sends me a lot of stamps which he wishes to 
sell, and does not send return postage, do you 
think itis right for me to take out stamps to 
the value of the return postage? I mean, of 
course, when I have not asked to have any 
stamps sent me. I have been annoyed by col- 
lectors who wish to sell their stamps and am 
tired of paying postage to return them. 

WILE B. 


(1) It isn’t businesslike or fair for any 
Cornerer to send you stamps which you 
have not ordered, unless he incloses stamps 
for their return. (2) But it might lead tu 
misunderstanding if you helped yoursel! tu 
stamps from his sheet in lieu of return 
postage. (3) The better way would be tu 
keep the trade stamps until the ‘othe: 
fellow’? sends Washington, or Grant, or 
other suitable courier forthem. (4) I thiuk 
the trouble in this and other cases which 
have been reported to me comes mostly from 
one or two boys, whose names I know, and 
if they do not find a more businesslike 
method of carrying on their correspondence 
I shall—do something about it. 

This reminds me to say, in the matter of 
selling canceled stamps (Oct. 31), that 1 
wrote Dr. Flood of the Children’s Hospital! 
about it, and he replied: 


We generally get a half a million of stamps 
together and then make a trade with some of 
the buyers. A million stamps averages us 
$50, not more, and the work we put into them 
is worth that. However, it gives us an indus- 
try and the children geography training. 


I hope there is room for another letter 
from the Baldwinsville Hospital: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Today is letter-writing 
day in school and I thought I would write to 
you. I go to school most every day and try 
to learn all [can. I am one of the patients 
in the hospital and my home is in Spencer, 
Mass. I have been here almost a year. We 
have very nice times. In the summer the 
boys play baseball and football and all kinds 
of games. In the winter we go skating and 
just a little way from the hospital is a nice 
long hill where we go coasting. I am inter- 
ested in stamps and have a stamp album. 
I hope to have a nice collection some day. 
Good-by, Your little friend, Dexter B. 
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A Thanksgiving Sketch by Clifton Johnson, with Illustrations by the Author 


3 T is a mistake to think that 
pioneering came to an end 
in New England with the 
passing of the first eight 
or ten decades after per- 
manent settlements were 
made along the coast. It continued a char- 
acteristic phase of our life in many regions 
up to the beginning of the present century. 
Even today there is plenty of untamed na- 
ture in New England, and that not only in 
the distant parts of Maine, but in every 
State of the six. Very little of our country 
shows the fields and pastures and woodland 
conquered and domesticated as the farm 
regions are in Europe. We have raw and 
ragged acres still in abundance and the 








men of the hill country continue as learned 
in the humbler sorts of woodcraft as were 
their forefathers one or two hundred years 
ago. Yet while it will be a long time be- 
fore the man with the ax and the grubhook 
is without an occupation, the old-fashioned 
pioneers who literally hewed their homes 
out of the wilderness have practically passed 
away. 

In colonial days the first question in select- 
ing locations for settlement was one of 


accessibility. Thus our oldest towns are 
along the coast and the large streams. Up 


to the time of the Revolution there was still 
unoccupied in New England much of the 
hill country and a large part of the wooded 
regions back from the rivers, But as soon 
as the war was over settlers began to pour 
into these sections. At the same time a 
much stronger current of emigration was 
flowing toward the Genesee valley of west- 
ern New York, and a little later to Ohio. 
These then distant regions were a paradise 


as pictured by thé speculators and land 
agents interested. The woods were said to 
be full of all manner of game, the soil fer- 
tile beyond anything known in the East and 
the climate delightful and healthful. 

The reports from those who had emi- 
grated were conflicting. Now a letter 
would overflow with the account of won- 
derful crops and sparkle with stories of 
hunting and adventure. Another letter 
would be filled with stories of disease and 
death, and many returned with doleful con- 
fessions of homesickness. Not all had the 
temperament for pioneering. Then, too, ma- 
laria that lingered for years almostinevitably 
attacked the newcomers to a wooded coun- 
try as soon as they cut off the trees and 


A PLONEKR’S LOG CABIN 


broke up a soil so largely made up of de- 
caying vegetable matter. This was espe- 
cially true where the region was low and 
ill drained. In spite of all this it was true 
that, for a farming country, New England 
could not rival these newer districts, and 
the Western migration became more marked 
with every succeeding summer, 

New England pioneering was less remu- 
nerative and adventurous, but it did not 
lack picturesqueness. I wish to describe 
this pioneering as it was in the early days 
of the republic. The ways of the men of 
the time in establishing themselves in new 
territory were much the same as those of 
their ancestors in settling the old valley 
towns, and the description would fit in many 
ways the earlier periods as well. It may, 
besides, have an added interest for the rea- 
son that the epoch has been less dwelt on 
in our literature, 

Most of the settlers were young married 
men. The pioneer came the first summer 


provided with an ax, a brush scythe, a 
shovel and a hoe. He selected a place for 
his dwelling, felled the forest trees about 
it, dug a little cellar and built a log cabin. 
Next he cleared a piece of land on which to 
raise crops. Day after day he swung his 
ax, tree after tree came down, and he rolled 
the logs into piles and burned the brush. 
It might be the man worked in solitude, 
but it was more likely that some other 
young fellow was hewing his home out of 
the woods within sound of his neighbor’s 
ax-blows. In spells, now and then, they 
worked together—sometimes for the sake 
of company, sometimes for the sake of 
added strength in the harder tasks that 
were too much for one man’s muscles, 
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sometimes for the mutual enjoyment o 
the great bonfires, There was a delight in 
the fierce crackle and black smoke of a 
heap of hemlock boughs too great for a 
single witness, and in the evening it was a 
pleasure to sit on the logs and chat and 
watch the smoke wisps curling among the 
glowing embers of what, earlier in the day, 
had been a great pile of brush. The little 
flames from the ashes and charred remnants 
seemed to light up the future, and it was 
bright with success and happiness. 

After the land was cleared the cabin 
dweller scratched a patch over with his hoe 
and sowed it to rye and prepared another 
patch to plant with corn and potatoes. 
Then he tramped off to the place he came 
from earlier in the season. But when spring 
arrived he wended his way back, driving a 
pair of oxen hitched to a cart that con- 
tained his household goods. A cow plodded 
after tied to the tailboard of the cart, while 
at the rear of the procession was the farm- 
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er’s wife. She rode on horseback and car- constructed and often out of repair. 


ried a baby in her arms. 


It was by no means a holiday journey early years of this century. 


they were making. On the other hand 
the hardships of early traveling were 
not as great as one might imagine. 
The aboriginal forest of New England 
was not altogether or chiefly a scene 
of somber shades and tangled thick- 
ets. The practice was common, both 
among the savages and the early 
settlers, of burning the underbrush 
in order to make hunting easier and, 
as well, to destroy the lurking places 
of prowling enemies. The natives 
put the flames to still farther use in 
burning over certain portions of the 
ground to prepare it for corn and 
such other simple crops as were 
raised by them. It cost but the kin- 
dling of a spark and the annual fires 
swept the forests clear. Immense 
tracts were thus freed from their 
undergrowth. The more massive 
trees were unharmed, and it was said 
that even in a heavily timbered 
country a deer could be seen at a 
distance of forty rods. Travel for 
this reason was not like going through 
the tangles of a jungle. A man had 
no hesitation in following a blazed 


path through the woods when there was no gions these roads passed through dreary 
direct road to his destination. Even the stretches of woods for long distances. When 
forests on the hills were passable for the tbe road crossed aswamp you bumped along 


A PIONEER GRANDMOTHER 


rude carts and drays of the time, with a overcorduroy. Wagonsneededtobestoutly came to the raising. 
built to withstand the rudeness of the early thing to make a raising a success was a lib- 


little occasional use of the ax. 
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This on wheels and did nearly all their journey- 
was true of the highways as late as the inginthe saddle even for great distances. 
In some re- The patience of teamsters was severely 





CLEARING THE LAND 


tried, but doubtless they found much cheer 
in their difficulties in the thought that sub- 
stantial taverns at brief distances offered 
refreshment for man and beast on all main 
roads. On the whole, winter was the time 
when the roads were at their best, and it, 
was then that there was the most coming 
and going on them. 

The log houses of the early settlers had 
generally two rooms, with possibly a loft 
overhead which was reached by a ladder. 
The most expensive items in building were 
nails and glass. The latter was sometimes 
omitted entirely, and an opening which 
could be closed in stormy weather did duty 
as a window till the pioneer became more 
prosperous. In winter, to keep out the 
cold and yet let in light, the opening might 
be glazed with oiled paper. In the earlier 
days roofs were made of thatch, often of 
hastily gathered green sedges from the 
marshes. Butthe abundance of wood made 
thatching gradually become a lost art, and 
the later log houses were roofed with hem- 
lock bark or with rude shingles split from 
pine logs. The cracks in the walls were 
chinked with moss and clay or plaster. 
The wrought nails of the time were usu- 
ally hammered out at the blacksmith’s 
shop when a quantity was needed. Enough 
nails for ordinary use were made in most 
families at home. The farm boys did this 
nail-making in their leisure in the kitchen 
or in some outhouse. Often they produced 
a surplus which they bartered at the village 
store. 

Building the house and occupying it was 
only the beginning of long years of toil and 
hardship. A barn must be put up, fences 
made and an orchard set out. Each yeara 
new piece of land was cleared and sowed 
or planted, old stumps were dug out, stone 
walls laid, fresh ditching done and the 
farm brought under better cultivation, 

Then came the putting up of a frame 
house with its heavy timbers and huge 
chimney. By this time the pioneer had 
many neighbors about him and they all 
The one essential 


The few main roads were imperfectly highways, and most men avoided traveling eral supply of New England rum, and the 
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occasion was one not only of neighborly 
kindness, but it was to a marked degree 
social and festive. When, in later years, 
temperance reform was first agitated and a 
man at the in- . 
stance of his wife 
undertook to 
raise a_ building 
without rum, it 
was to most an 
unpleasant inno- 
vation, and the 
timbers moved 
very slowly and 
not without much 
grumbling. 

As a rule, the 
house that took 
the place of the 
log hut was a one- 
story or story and 
a half building, 
with an L orsheds 
attached at the 
back—often both. 
It had but one 
really imposing 
feature—the 
chimney, the size 
of which above 
the roof was sug- 
gestive of the still 
more massive pro- 
portions hidden from view. The interior 
of even the largest and best homes was 
often very inconvenient. This, no doubt, 
arose largely from the difficulty of man- 





THE END OF AN OLD HOME 


aging the great chimneys. These had to 
be put in the center of the building so that 
fireplaces could be opened into them from 
several surrounding rooms, and they were 
so bulky that the journeys about them to 
some parts of the house were very crooked. 

New England had not the fertility of the 
Western lowlands, yet its soil was originally 
rich in mold—the accumulation of ages— 
everywhere except in the sandy coast dis- 
tricts and occasional inland barrens, It 
did require a very careful cultivation to 
secure an abundant return. But years of 
constant eropping exhausted its product- 
iveness, and then other lands were taken 
and subjected to the same process. The 
farmer raised wheat year after year on the 
same land until the soil became too poor. 
Then he planted corn. When the land 
would no longer grow corn he sowed bar- 
ley or rye, and so on down to beans. The 
best lands, however, were not allowed to 
deteriorate thus far, though most of the 
country in a few decades passed the wheat- 
growing stage. 
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Little fertilizing was done before this 
century and for fifty years afterwards crops, 
both in quality and quantity, would not be- 
gin to compare with those raised at present. 





THE DAYS OF THE OXCART 


It is said that in the early days it was a 
question with some whether it were better 
to move an old barn to a new location or 
haul away the accumulations around it. 
These were considered 
worthless and a nuisance. 
If a man used them to fer- 
tilize his fields he was con- 
demned as a fancy farmer; 
the sensible, hard-worked 
men who were his neighbors 
thought that for them it was 
a waste of labor. In the 
barnyard there was almost 
certain to be a slimy pool 
of water the year through. 
In this the pigs wallowed 
and the ducks sometimes 
paddled, and in the spring 
a few green-backed frogs 
made their home there, 
Every farmer kept hens, 
that came and went about 
his premises as they pleased 
and dug holes to dust 
themselves in on the 
sunny side of the house, 
and that all through 
the daytime made their 
headquarters on the 
back doorstep. In 
warm weather, when 
the doors were open, 
they often came into 
the kitchen and had a 
look around. Geese 
were commonly kept, 
too. In the winter their 
place was the barn- 
yard, but most of the 
year they were roaming 
about the fields eating 
the grass and nosing 
and wading in the 
brooks and puddles. 
Large droves of cattle were fatted in cen- 
tral and western New England for the 
markets of the cities and large towns. The 
animals were of excellent repute, though 
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they were by no means equal to those of 
our present pastures. Sheep were found 
on every farm. At first both wool and mut- 
ton were coarse in quality, and there was 
no marked im- 
provement till 
Merinos were in- 
troduced early in 
this century. As 
to the swine, they 
were a ‘crude, 
long-legged, large- 
boned, slab-sided, 
flab-eared genera- 
tion, better fitted 
for subsoiling 
than to fill a pork 
barrel.’’ 

People were not 
very particular 
about the appear- 
ance of the house 
surroundings. 
The grass and 
weeds grew in the 
yard talland 
tangled, and, with 
the children and 
hens trampling 
through it and its 
accumulation of 
rubbish, it was 
often very un- 
tidy. On account of this surrounding wild- 
ness, snakes came frequently up about the 
houses, and in the hot days, when the doors 
were open, would even get over the lowsills 
and come crawling into the kitchen. Screen 
doors and fly nettings at windows were 
unthought of then, and there was noth- 
ing to prevent the out-of-door creatures 
from coming in when the summer weather 
obliged people to keep doors and windows 
open. 

Dwellings, long after the pioneer stage 
was past, were usually bare and unshaded. 
The aspect of many of the homes and of the 
stiff, treeless villages of the time must have 
been very dreary. Yet fruit trees were 
common, in particular the apple trees, and 
as these were close about the farm build- 
ings they afforded some relief to the gen- 
eral bareness. 

The pioneer life is interesting as one looks 
back at it and there can be no doubt it was 
in many ways picturesque; but when one 
gets at the heart of the past I think he is 
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ready to eat his Thanksgiving dinner in the 
year 1895 with the feeling that the world 
never held quite so much of the comfortable 
and the pleasant as it does now. 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson FOR Dec. 1. 1 Sam. 16: 1-13. 
DAVID ANOINTED KING. 
"BY BEV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


Out of sight of the popular view the forces 
which dethrone kings and exalt their succes- 
sors disclose themselves to the prophet’s vi- 
sion, Samuel saw Saul’s downfall long be- 
fore the people suspected it. He foresaw that 
David would be crowned years before he was 
elected king. Some such foresight is eften 
given to wise men who study the movements 
of nations while they live near to God. A 
crisis was at band in the kingdom of Israel. 
The man who most deeply felt responsibility 
for that kingdom mourned over impending 
disaster and saw nothing that he could do to 
avertit. This turning point in the history of 
Israel suggests what to do in crises. The 
jesson may be applied to personal as truly as 
to national experiences. God’s providence as 
distinctly enters into every one’s life as it did 
into the life of Israel. Samuel’s experience 
discloses, as the way to co-operate with God 
in critical times: 

1, Preparation for divine guidance. Mourn- 
ing over disaster has its place, but has also 
its limits. Disappointment need not over- 
whelm apy one who trusts in God. Some 
good is surely waiting for him, and it is his 
business to find what that gocd is. Samuel 
looked his great disappointment in the face. 
God had rejected Saul. It would therefore 
be useless to plan further to keep him on the 
throne. The first thing to do in following 
God is to put out of the mind desires which 
reason shows us cannot be or ought not to be 
realized. The next thing is to do wbat we see 
needs doing and to put our thoughts into our 
work. The brave soul will do botb these 
things thoroughly. Samuel learned that a 
new king was to be found in the family of 
Jesse at Bethlehem. His business was to fill 
his horn with oil, then go and find the man. 

There were difficuities and dangers also in 
the way. Saul might kill him or the man he 
was to anoint if his plans should be dis- 
covered, It was not the prophet’s business 
to go blindly forward, run the risk of defeat- 
ing his purpose and leave the responsibility 
to God. He was called to understand the 
situation as well as he could, and to take all 
possible means to protect himself. He chose 
a suitable time, perhaps an anniversary, to 
offer sacrifice at Bethlehem; and he made 
that appear as his errand. His other business 
he did not mention. Trust in God includes 
the use to the full of our common sense. If 
we or our friends are sick, faith in God means 
using the best physicians we can get and the 
medicines which have proved to be eflicacious 
to heal diseases like ours. If we send mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, it means providing 
them with the best training, equipment and 
protection in our power. Samuel going to 
find a king in Bethlehem knew enough not to 
go without his heifer, or to neglect to sanctify 
Jesse and his sons. 

2. Definite steps to know the divine will. 
First impressions do not always reveal it. 
To give up after disappointment because one 
effort or two or more fail to discover the right 
way is distrust of God. Samuel was sure 
that Eliab was the Lord’s choice, and he 
judged so by the same sign which had led him 
to choose Saul. He was mistaken, but he 
was not discouraged. Seven times he failed 
in his attempt to find a king, and he thought 
he had reached the end of his resources with 
no result. But he would leave no opportu- 
nity untried. The old prophet was a hero 
still. The weight of eighty years could not 
damp his ardor as the leader of his nation, 
though he had once yielded his power to a 
successor and had seemed to fail. ‘‘ Are here 
all thy children?” he said to Jesse. There 
was one other, overlooked because too young 
and of too little importance to be considered : 
but the lad was called home from the sheep- 
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fold. ‘The courageous servant of God will 
seek a way to make his life a blessing and his 
work successful. 

3. The purpose of God disclosed. Eliab 
was not chosen for his stature, nor David for 
his beauty, but that there was a winsome- 
ness about the redcheeked, handsome boy 
which guided Samuel in his choice there can 
be little doubt. The devout Hebrews of 
Bible times referred many things to the direct 
agency of God which we explain in other 
ways. They saw him in the ordinary move- 
ments of nature. Thunder was his voice and 
lightning the flash of his eye. Impressions 
which they received they interpreted, no 
doubt correctly, as revelations from God, 
though with our modern habits of thought 
we should refer them directly to other causes, 
while we know that behind these causes is 
the directing mind ofGod. But we can hardly 
doubt that the discerning eye of the aged 
prophet saw in the young shepherd what 
convinced him that the Lord was saying, 
** Arise, anoint him.” 

Samuel’s interpretation of the divine will 
was not more unerring than that of many a 
modern son of God. Ile had heard the Lord 
say of Saul, ‘‘ Thou shalt anoint him to be 
prince over my people Israel,’ and he had 
obeyed. He had heard the Lord say, “ It re- 
penteth me that I have set up Saul to be 
king,’’ yet he had not lost faith. He was just 
as sure that the new message was (divine, as 
he looked on the wholesome, sturdy boy of 
the beautiful countenance, and heard within, 
after many disappointments, ‘‘ This is he.’’ 
It requires a peculiar culture of communion 
with God to discern voices coming from him, 
A hasty inference is that every instruction 
we thought came from him which does not 
turn out as we had hoped, was mistaken by 
us and did not come from God. But Samuel 
knew that various processes through obedi- 
ence to the divine will, some of which appear 
to be failures, may combine to fulfill his pur- 
poses. Another hasty interence is that when- 
ever we receive a message from God we must 
impose its meaning on others as we have re- 
ceived it ourselves. But Samuel knew that 
he ought to keep silent about what had been 
revealed to him, to do the anointing privately 
and let the people find out by experience that 
David was fitted to be their king and there- 
fore was chosen by God. When men are so 
sure of their secret revelations that they are 
chiefly anxious to impose them as laws on 
others, it is evident that they need to “ be- 
lieve not every spirit, but prove the spirits.” 

4. The will of God accepted. Without hesi- 
tation, when the voice of God told him to do 
it, Samuel anointed David as king. Probably 
the boy did not then understand to what office 
the priestly ceremony set bim apart. It is 
certain that for many years he laid no claim 
to the throne, and did not accept the oflice 
till he was formally asked to do so by the peo- 
ple. But“ the Spiritof the Lord came might- 
ily upon David from that day forward.” He 
accepted the divine guidance with increasing 
confidence and acted as one chosen of Goud. 
There was no way in which he would be so 
likely to be chosen of men to that high office, 
as to show that the Spirit of the Lord was on 


him. Samuel, David and the Lord worked 
together. That meant death to Saul but glory 


to Israel and, ultimately, the gospel of salva- 
tion for the world. The results were not all 
to appear for ages. But these men who did 
the Lord’s will wrought great things for man- 
kind. So may every one who obeys him. No 
crisisin life can turn to the final disadvantage 
of him who listens intently for the divine 
voice, uses all his faculties to interpret its 
meaning, and then implicitly obeys it. 
eee a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic for Nov. 24-30, Gratitude for Common 
Mercies. Lev. 26: 3-6; Matt. 6: 25-34. 
What are they? Why often regarded as matters 
of course? How they specially reveal God’s love. 
(See prayer meeting editorial. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 1-7. Is My Heart Right With 
God? Prov. 4: 20-27. 

If a person should thoughtfully ask himself 
this question every morning, and could give 
to it a satisfactory reply, it would be a splen- 
did guarantee of success and satisfaction in 
the labors and pleasures of the day. In the 
case of most of us other questions are likely 
to take precedence over this query of our 
topic. ‘ How sball I get ou in school today?” 
‘What shall I wear to the next party?’ 
‘How can I get the best of the bargain that 
I am to make today?’’ ‘* What is the pleas- 
antest way of passing my leisure hours?’’— 
these and other perhaps not so innocent 
questions are the ones that come most natu- 
rally to our mind. But if we have any con- 
cern for our best life, if we care as much what 
God thinks about us as we do for the opinion 
of our friends and neighbors and the compan- 
ions of *‘ our set,’”’ we shall endeavor to let no 
single day go by without applying to our 
Spiritual pulse this test question. 

This habit, if once established, would help 
us ina good many of the practical problems 
that confront the modern Christian. Apply 
it, for instance, to the question of amuse- 
ments. If put to one’s self before engaging 
in a given pleasure, and again on emerging 
from it, and if an unhesitating “yes” can be 
uttered in both cases, there would be good 
reason to believe that one had acted wisely. 
This, too, is the touchstone by which we are 
to determine, in some measure at least, our 
intellectual beliefs. Not that it is the only 
infallible test, but we should beware of those 
tenets that chill our Christian enthusiasm, 
that make it harder for us to pray, and that 
remove to a distance the deep concerns of 
religion. Bishop Vincent tells the story ofa 
young minister whom thought 
rather too much given to intellectual specu- 
lation, and who, on being remonstrated with 
once, replied, “* Before indulging my mind in 
these daring flights I always try to see that 
the Lord 
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my heart is right toward Jesus 
Christ.” 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays to 
ascribe deaths, the cause of which cannot be 
otherwise explained, to heart failure. Itisa 
safe enough diagnosis of any physical malady 
that removes a man from this earthly life, for 
if the heart once stops beating the lungs fail 
to do their work and the form soon stiffens. 
The final cause of spiritual decay and ruin is 
heart failure. God lets a great many of us 
into his kingdom, even though our views on 
certain great truths are hazy and perhaps 
erroneous. He bears with us in our foolish- 
ness and waywariness much more tenderly 
and charitably than does the critical, merci- 
less world, provided he sees that our hearts 
are true t» him, and that from them go forth 
toward him and toward our fellowmen those 
tides of without which the faith that 
removes mountains is as nothing. 


love 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE LIVINGSTONE OF NEW GUINBA. 


Among the missionary heroes of modern 
times none is more universally beloved than 
Rev. James Chalmers, whether as a pioneer in 
the dark places of the earth or as an eloquent 
advocate of foreign missions. His recent re- 
turn to the New Guinea field after a period 
of two full years of deputation work, culmi- 
nating with his inspiring presence in London 
at the Founder’s Week Centenary Convention 
of the London Missionary Society, furnishes 
an opportunity for reviewing briefly his life 
and work. 

Mr. Chalmers was born at Ardrishaig, Scot- 
land, in 1841,and while yet an infant was 
taken by his parents to Inveraray, Argyll- 
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shire, from which royal burgh he was des 
tined subsequently to receive the freedom of 
its citizenship, a distinction rarely conferred. 
He allied himself with the United Presby- 
terians in youth, and was early impressed 
with the claims of missions to the heathen, 
though for a period employed in city mission- 
ary work in Glasgow. When pursuing his 
labors there he had the pleasure of a conver- 
sation with Dr. George Turner of Samoa, and, 
at his suggestion, made a successful applica- 
tion as a candidate for foreign service under 
the auspices of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. He entered Cheshunt College, London, 
where he had the advantage of the principal- 
ship of that saintly man, Dr. Reynolds, from 
whom he received lasting benefit. Recall- 
ing the characteristics of young Chalmers, 
Dr. Reynolds has since described his faith as 
“simple, unswerving and enthusiastic,” a tes- 
timony often variously and wonderfully con- 






firmed. 

On what was the final visit of Livingstore 
to England in 1864, Mr. Chalmers was in- 
tensely anxious to be sent to Africa, and was 
therefore at first disappointed with his ap- 
pointment to the South Seas, but he speedily 
threw his whole soul into the missions for the 
redemption of the natives of the South Pacific, 
sailing thither in January, 1866. Supported 
by a devoted wife, he labored for eleven years 
amid pagan darkness beneath the sunny skies 
of Rarotonga, in the Hervey Group, uncon- 
sciously qualifying himself for missionary 
leadership on the island of New Guinea, 
whither he went in 1878, Without any inter- 
val of rest he added another nine years of toil 
in his new sphere, and then returned home in 
1886 to enjoy something in the form of a holi- 
day in his native land. 

The record of his almost unbounded energy 
in New Guinea is reflected both in the advanc- 
ing Christian missions and the growth of an 
elementary stage of civilization, as well asin 
the splendid tributes accorded to this ener- 
getic pioneer by scientific bodies. In con- 
junction witb another well-known missionary, 
Dr. W. G. Lawes, he founded the settlement 
at Port Moresby and ultimately became its 
head. Foremost in preaching the word of 
life, Mr. Chalmers has nevertheless traveled 
widely in New Guinea, which has a length of 
1,400 miles and a breadth of 500 miles, or an 
area exceeding that of any country in Europe 
except Russia. His explorations of the coast 
for thousands of miles, his surveys of the 
natural characteristics of the island, his 
friendly negotiations with fierce tribes, his 
marvelous escapes from club and brandished 
spear, his activity as a true “ priest of peace,” 
have secured for him the trust of the natives 
and the reputation of having an unsurpassed 
knowledge of New Guinea’s land and people. 
He is known among the tribes by the name of 
“ Tamate’’ (teacher), but, as an English naval 
officer testifies, ‘‘ Everywhere Tamate’s influ- 
ence is supreme,’’ in calming the excited fears 
of the natives, whence tie name “* Jamate”’ 
has come to signify ‘‘ peace.” 

Upon Mr. Chalmers a cluster of honors have 
been conferred. He speaks himself of having 
been initiated into the tribes of New Guinea 
and welcomed as a brother, after passing 
through several strange rites. He has had 
recognition as an explorer, though never 
claiming to be an explorer, inasmuch as he 
always declared that “his object had been 
to be considered a Christian missionary, a 
bringer of real civilization to savage and can- 
nibal tribes.” After the most important of 
his journeys he was honored by the Geograph- 
ical Society of Germany and, ata later date, 
by a number of societies in the Australasian 
colonies. When he arrived in England nine 
years ago the Royal Geographical Society did 
him the honor of presenting its diploma— 
which was also held by his great countryman, 
Dr. Livingstone—and of making him an or- 
dinary member. 

But to be enrolled as a ‘free burgess” of 
Inveraray Mr. Chalmers considers the crown- 
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done by change in creed or doctrive or rit- 
ual, We must go deeper to what seems to 
me to be manhood—the ancient and ortho- 
dox faith and sentiment raised to a fresh 
point of social enthusiasm. Orthodoxy is 
to reappear by fellowship with all men— 
men of the present, men of the past. We 
must not lose the adherence to the old tried 
things, and yet we cannot shut ourselves 
against the new. Both evolution and revo- 
lution teach us to assign a worth to the 
forms of the past. I don’t care much about 
liberalism and criticism if a man, when he 
sits down, has shown that he is possessed 
of faith. That is the main thing. Sucha 
sentiment as that of human fellowship— 
Christ in man and man in Christ—cannot 
help but make way. What we now desire 
is a fresh social enthusiasm in the church 
based upon a growing fellowship between 
the Christianized humanity and its exter- 
nals and the old ages and its great men, 
stern, but honest, views and creeds. 
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AN OUT-OF-DOORS VALHALLA. 


The New York Independent has a suggestion 
for the artistic adornment of Boston after the 
fashion of Palmyra or the Samaria of Herod, 
and other ancient Oriental cities. It says: 


The Boston Public Garden is small and 
formal. How would it do to make an arch- 
way of magnificent columns along the 
straight path which is its Central Avenue, 
and provide, as our best taste might, in 
connection with them a place for statues 
or busts? Or perhaps such a colonnade, 
double or single, could be built along the 
Tremont Street side of the sacred Common 
itself, which is being filled with monuments 
and statues. They would not interfere with 
the view of the grass and trees from the 
street, nor would they offer any incongruity 
with the far from rural character of that 
little breathing space. Insuch a colonnade 
room could be found for the play of the 
sculptor’s finest art, and for the preservation 
of the memories of many governors, mayors, 
merchants, judges and preacbers, whose 
fame is great in their day, but not great 
enough to command large room and con- 
spicuous notice all solitary and alone. The 
effect would be that of an out of. door 
Valhalla, where celebrities can be crowded 
together, just as their pictures are hung 
close on the walls of Memorial Hall at 
Harvard College. 


ing glory of bis life. This was conferred last 
August, in the presence of a distinguished as- 
semblage, in appreciation of ‘‘ his career asa 
missionary and his eminent services in the 
cause of civilization and the spread of the 
gospel among the heathen.”” The minute was 
inscribed on parchment and inclosed in a sil- 
ver roll casket bearing the burgh seal, together 
with Mr. Chalmers’s monogram, and richly 
chased with Celtic ornaments and a design of 
Scottish thistles. In gratefully acknowledg- 
ing the kindness Mr. Chalmers, amid laughter 
and applause, declared that in the days of his 
boyhood ‘ there were few things, bad or good, 
that took place in Inveraray that he did not 
have something to do with,’’ and concluded 
by saying earnestly that he had tried in the 
past to do his duty, the duty that God gave 
him to do. He had never been able to look 
far ahead, but he had tried every day to do 
every day’s work as well as ever he could. 
Certainly Mr. Chalmers has amply demon- 
strated that service is the crown of the no- 
blest manhood. 

This veteran maintains the power of the old 
Evangelical faith by which men ‘and women 
are shown definitely the love of God and the 
Saviour’s all-atoning sacrifice. At the recent 
convention he said in impressive tones, ‘I 
don’t understand the new terms.’’ Mr. Chal- 
mers bas prevailed with Sir William Mac- 
Gregor, the governor of British New Guinea, 
to prohibit in that region the giving or selling 
of drink to the native races. Ile holds tena- 
ciously too, that, wherever the missionary 
serves as an explorer, he shall become an oc- 
cupant. With unabated real and undimmed 
eye Mr. Chalmers enters upon bis thirty-first 
year of missionary consecration, in order to 
speed the blessed time when the more than 
3,000,000 of New Guineans shall come forth 
into the light. 


SOCIAL ENTHUSIASM IN THEOHUROH. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the New 
York and Brooklyn Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers on The Church and the Pres- 
ent Sociological Crisis, Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
D. D., said: 


We know the evidences of this social 
movement. The most significant evidence 
is that behind all these outbreaks which we 
observe is a large body of earnest, sober, 
thoughtful minds who are trying to dis- 
cover the cause of all this trouble. They 
are seeking some better adjustment of the 
present social forces. They believe, I think, 
that perhaps some means may be found so 
that harmony can at last be brought out in 
a peaceful way. 

Secondly, we come to what form of Chris- 
tian forces would be likely to be most in- 
fluential. It will not be ecclesiasticism or 
extreme ritualism. It will not be in an age 
for monk or devotee. St. Teresa must join 
a woman’s club, and it is Parkhurst the 
citizen rather than Peter the hermit. The 
church is becoming secularized. So it 
should. The first product of the church 
is the ethical gentleman; the second is 
more needed now. It is the glory of the 
individual transferred to the harmony of 
society. There is a demand for a new 
social adjustment from the secularized 
Christians. 

Third, what will be the form of the 
ehurch? We hear from everywhere, the 
church must adapt itself. It must be alive, 
it must be warm, it must be social. Down 
near where I live an attempt was made to 
start an Italian mission. A woman sent out 
a notice of a sewing class. The only ones 
who went to it when it was first opened 
were boys. The woman adapted herself to 
the occasion and, instead of trying to teach 
the boys how to sew, finding that they 
needed buttons sewed on, she devoted her- 
self during the afternoon to the buttons 
and sewing them on for the boys. 

This talk about adaptation does not help 
us much. The question is how shall we 
adopt it without giving up our old dis- 
tinctive, precious things—the truth, the 
faith which it has always incarnated in its 
doctrine. It looks to me that it cannot be 
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A PHYSICAL BASIS FOR TELEPATHY. 


Not long ago I dined with Mr. Bell, the 
inventor of thetelephone. Isaidtobim: ‘Mr. 
Bell, have you made any advance toward 
telephonic communication without wires?” 
‘*T have been working at that for years,’ he 
replied. ‘* I will tell you what we have done. 
I have stationed the ‘transmitter’ on shore 
at Washington, and have put the ‘ receiver’ 
in a boat and have let it drift down the Poto- 
mac, and we have communicated five miles 
without connecting wires. You know, per- 
haps,”’ he continued, “ that from the mast of 
a vessel messages have been sent to the shore 
fifteen miles away, though it cannot be done 
from the deck.”’ Then I asked; ‘‘ Whatis the 
intermediary, Mr. Bell?’ He answered, in- 
directly: ‘‘ If you have two tuning forks keyed 
to precisely the same note and set one of them 
to vibrating in one corner of the room, you 
know that the other in the other corner of the 
room will begin to vibrate also. There the 
common explanation is that the medium is 
the atmosphere, but when it comes to trans- 
mitting sound for fifteen miles that explana- 
tion seems insufficient; we talk about ether 
instead.” ‘‘ Butif you can communicate five 
miles or fifteen,’’ I rejoined, “ why not fifteen 
hundred?” ‘The Lord only knows,” was 
his answer. And it set me to thinking that if 
two brains were keyed precisely together we 
might possibly communicate with London or 
Yokohama, and all the wonders of telepathy 
might have a physical basis.—President Strong 
of Rochester Seminary. 








Our heritage as Americans is independ- 
ence, originality, self-reliance and sympa- 
thetic energy, animated by a strong ethical 
instinct, and these are forces which can pro- 
duce a higher and broader civilization than 
the world has yet seen if we choose to have 
it so.— Robert Grant. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CHRIST OF TODAY. 

This remarkable contribution to the phil- 
osophical interpretation of spiritual truth, 
by Rev. G A. Gordon, D.D., pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston, is the outgrowth 
of two lectures before the Yale Divinity 
School and an essay read not long ago be- 
fore the Unitarian Association of Boston 
and other bodies. To do anything like full 
justice to it in the space here at our com- 
mand is impossible. We can only indicate 
certain of its chief features and leave our 
readers to discover its abounding richness 
for themselves. Opening with a historical 
and philosophical examination of the in- 
tellectual and moral development of man- 
kind, which suggests the problem which 
the modern Christian thinker has to face, 
the importance of a better conception of 
Jesus Christ is urged and the duty of un- 
derstanding the past aright in order to 
comprehend and prove adequate to the 
needs of the present and the future is en- 
forced. The importance of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s principle, the absoluteness of God, 
is insisted upon as a keynote to the volume. 

In the following chapters a fresh attempt 
is made to reach the absoluteness of God 
through the finality for mankind of the 
mind of Christ, the mind of Christ is shown 
to be the creative and conservative princi- 
ple in theology and in other intellectual 
movements of our time, and Christ is dem- 
enstrated to be the supreme instrument of 
the Spirit in the moral education of the 
race. ‘‘A Christological interpretation be- 
comes a theological principle, and these 
issue in the great method of the preacher.” 
This outline, which the preface suggests, 
is meager indeed, yet it reveals something 
of the wide range and profound insight 
which the work exhibits. 

In the opening pages the reader is lifted 
to an unusually high level of thought, and 
thence he is led, ever forward and upward, 
with the boldness and confidence of not 
only a master mind but also an independ- 
ent thinker. Yet the freshness and vigor 
of the writer’s reflections do not veil their 
unfailing modesty and reverence. Nor does 
his broad and frank catholicity subtract 
from the tenacity with which his own con- 
victions are avowed and urged. There are 
passages of the keenest criticism, although 
their sharpest utterances leave no sting, and 
if at any time a truth customarily held to 
be vital seems to have been discarded, it 
will be found, sooner or later, with scanty 
if any exceptions, to have been conserved 
earefully in substance. 

We have been impressed especially by 
more of the successive sections of the work 
than can be named here. But we men- 
tion several—those, for example, which 
discuss The Principle of Difference in the 
Godhead, The Deity of Christ as the Ex- 
pression of this Difference in Humanity, 
and The Significance Today of a Supreme 
Christology in Relation to the Higher Criti- 
eism, to New Theological Theory, and to 
the Social Problem. But these are only 
samples. Every chapter, and almost every 
page, is noteworthy. We never have read a 
book affording more manifestly than this 
one the evidence of honest and sturdy in- 
tellectual labor on the part of the author. 
He has made no effort to be dramatic, only 
to be sincere and earnest; but he discusses 
the profoundest truths and mysteries of 
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nature and religion with a breadth and 
force of grasp, a just discrimination, and 
also a tender appreciation of actual human 
needs, which few, even among modern lead- 
ers of thought, have exhibited in an equal 
degree. Henceforth he must be conceded 
a high place among them. 

We should do injusti‘e to this volume 
were we to neglect to call attention also to 
its excellence as a literary production. Dr. 
Gordon knows how to discuss metaphysics 
and theology in language not only always 
lucid and forceful but also somewhat notice- 
able for terseness and the frequent prefer- 
ence of common Anglo Saxon terms. Its 
chief quality is its strength, but passages of 
conspicuous beauty occur and some illus- 
trate a rare eloquence, 

The volume is intended primarily for 
theological students and young ministers. 
But many of the laity will appreciate it and 
be profited by it. For—foremost and best 
of its abounding excellences—it not only 
inspires the mind but it also touches the 
heart. It exalts Jesus Christ with loving 
reverence and unusual earnestness from 
cover to cover [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 50]. 

RELIGIOUS, 

A volume of the Bible lectures of the well- 
known evangelist, George C. Needham, has 
been issued by the American Baptist Pub- 
lishing Society with the title The Spiritual 
Life [$1.00]. They have been delivered at 
the Niagara and Northfield Conferences for 
Bible study, and some of them already 
have been previously printed in a book. 
They endeavor to deepen and quicken the 
spiritual life of Christians, and they inter- 
pret and apply religious truth in a practical 
and devout manner familiar to those who 
have heard Mr. Needham preach, and are 
certain to be appreciated by all in sympa- 
thy with his work and its object.——The 
subject of missions is deservedly receiving 
more attention than ever, not only because 
the period of the annual anniversaries has 
just passed, nor because solicitude has been 
aroused through the fact of the large in- 
debtedness of the leading societies, but also 
because Christian people as a rule are more 
deeply concerned for the successful carry- 
ing on of the great missionary work of the 
church than ever before. Such a book, 
therefore, as Mr. L. D. Wishard’s A New 
Programme of Missions [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 50 cents], to which Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Storrs has furnished the introduction, will 
commend itself as timely as well as sug- 
gestive. -The central thought of Mr. Wish- 
ard’s book is the suggestion that the lead- 
ing colleges in the various mission fields be 
made the center of missionary effort. This, 
if not an entirely novel proposition perhaps, 
is enforced in these pages with good effect. 
The author has made a considerable tour 
among mission fields, and writes not only 
with zeal but with enlightenment through 
personal observation of actual missionary 
work. The little book deserves the atten- 
tion of the churches. Canon Rawlinson’s 
Historical Illustrations of the Old Testa- 
ment has been reproduced with additions 
by Prof. H. B. Hackett and a preface, notes, 
etc., by H. L. Hastings, and bears the title 
The Testimony of History to the Truth of 
Scripture [H. L. Hastings. 80 cents]. The 
learning and interest of the original work 
have been increased in the hands of the 
successive editors, and the book will con- 
tinue to do its valuable work. 

Several devotional books are come to 
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hand. One is a new edition, called the 
Northfield Edition, of Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
book, The Shepherd Psalm [Fleming H. 
Revell Co, $1.25]. It has been tastefully 
illustrated by M. A. Lathbury. Each page 
bears dainty and delicate illustrations artis- 
tically beautiful and suggestively augment- 
ing the significance of the text. The book, 
it will be remembered, is one of the au- 
thor’s works or volumes of Spiritual Medi- 
tation and Soliloquy not altogether devoid 
of appeal to thereader. It is simple, touch- 
ing and effective. Another volume is the 
Heaven Life, or Stimulus for Two Worlds 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents], by Rev. 
David Gregg, D. D. It is, perhaps, as free 
from speculation as any treatise on its sub- 
ject can be, and in its discussion of the 
probable conditions, occupations and spirit 
of the life of the redeemed it successfully 
offers Christian people counsel and stimu- 
lus to holier and happier living. We com- 
mend it cordially.——Still another such vol- 
ume is Have Mercy Upon Me |Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00]. This is an ex- 
planation and application by Rev. Andrew 
Murray of the prayer of the penitent in the 
Fifty-first Psalm. We cannot avoid the 
feeling that Mr. Murray works his material 
over and over too long and injures the effect 
of what he says by a failure to condense it 
sufficiently; but no one can deny the inten- 
sity and tenderness of his spiritual feeling 
and the almost electric suggestiveness of 
some of his thoughts for minds in certain 
conditions. In spite ‘of considerable com- 
monplaceness the book, if carefully read, 
justifies itself abundantly. 

Another book from the same publisher 
and the same pen is Let Us Draw Nigh 
[50 cents]. It was suggested by medita- 
tion on Heb. 10: 19-25. It sets forth the 
way to a life abiding continually in the 
secret of God’s presence. This, we are 
happy to say, is not as diffuse and elab- 
orated as its predecessor. It has a clear 
and forcible outline; it is terse and vigor- 
ous in style; the leading thoughts are 
printed in darker type, which is help- 
ful to the reader, and the spirit is exalt- 
edly Christian and earnest.——Rey. D. O. 
Mears, D.D., also has written a volume 
intended to sustain and cheer those who 
are in hardship. It is entitled Inspired 
Through Suffering [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
75 cents] and probably contains material 
which already has done service in the pul- 
pit. Its seven chapters come home prac- 
tically to the sorrows and wants of every- 
day people in ordinary life. Dr. Mears 
knows how to put the truth tellingly, and 
has written out of a warm heart and only 
after large observation of human life. The 
volume will accomplish successfully the ob- 
ject for which it has been specially de- 
signed, and it also will afford uplift and 
cheer to many, even when not called upon 
to seek such comfort because of inward 
distress. 

Mr. Moody’s readers are probably as 
many as his hearers, and such a book as 
Pleasure and Profit in Bible Study [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 50 cents] illustrates his 
fertility and judiciousness in expounding 
the Bible so as to interest people in it, not 
merely as a divine message but as a divine 
work of art. In his own wholesome and 
straightforward way he explains to people 
what the Bible is, how it is to be studied, 
what ought to be gotten out of it, and the 
obligations of those who possess it, and 
the reader will follow it with gratification 
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to the end. —— The current anti Romanist. 


sentiment of the day has found expression 
again in the volume, America or Rome, 
Which? [Baptist Book Concern. $1.00] by 
Rev. J. T. Christian, D.D. It sets forth 
at length and in much detail the dangers 
to our civilization and Christianity from 
Roman Catholicism and appeals to the 
reader to avoid and oppose them. In its 
way it is picturesque and able. But, al- 
though doubtless every specific charge 
which its pages contain is true, the vol- 
ume fails of being an entirely fair and 
trustworthy examination of its subject be- 
cause it expresses only one side of the 
case. There is another side. Much which 
is creditable can be said about Roman 
Catholics with equal truth, and it ought 
to be said. The purpose of the author of 
such a work should be not to frame as 
damaging an indictment as possible against 
the Roman Catholics but to discover and de- 
clare the whole truth without regard to 
whether it favor or disfavor them. Prot- 
estantism certainly need not fear such a 
fair comparison as would be involved and 
cannot in the long run be benefited by any 
other. While there is much of value and 
interest in this volume we cannot regard it 
as being what such a study of a religious 
denomination should be. 
STORIES, 

Mrs. F. A, Steel rapidly is taking a place 
among the foremost novelists of the day. 
Her latest book, Red Rowans [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00], illustrates her power of con- 
ception and description successfully and 
from a somewhat new point of view. Thus 
far one chiefly associates with her name 
stories of East Indian romance and tragedy; 
but Red Rowans is a Scotch story, and, 
although it has its romance and its tragedy, 
they are Scotch and not Indian. The 
author, however, is equally successful in 
her new field, and, while her plot must be 
admitted to move a little slowly at times 
and portions of it are developed dispro- 
portionately, the important passages are 
strongly effective. The book as a whole 
is of intense interest, and its outcome, 
painful although it is, is felt to be consist- 
ent, although to be lamented. Mrs. Steel 
possesses a rare power of imagining and 
expressing types of personal character, and 
this power is illustrated strongly in this 
book.——A Love Episode [J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. $2.00] is another story by Emile 
Zola, translated by E, A. Vizetelly, and il- 
lustrated from drawings by E. Thevenot. 
If it be true, as the preface states, that 
when Zola had planned this book he de- 
clared to a friend that he would make all 
Paris weep by means of it, he must have 
had immense confidence in the impressi- 
bility of the Parisian public. Most candid 
critics will be apt to term the book dreary 
and dull, It has little which holds the in- 
terest, either in the delineation of personal 
traits or in the description ofevents. With- 
out being as gross morally as many of the 
author’s earlier works, it is morbid and un- 
wholesome, dealing chiefly with the affec- 
tions of married people for others than 
their own husbands and wives, and, while 
catastrophes are averted, the mistiness of 
the author’s moral sense has saturated the 
book. Some people justify M. Zola’s novels 
as artistically striking, and therefore com- 
mendable in spite of their frequently offen- 
sive realism; but this book cannot be justi- 
fied on that ground. If it had come from 
any other pen than that which wrote it, 
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nine readers out of ten, and probably the 
other one also, would characterize it as an 
exaggerated elaboration and dilution of 
commonplace material, and scanty material 
at that, and as being undeniably and inex- 
cusably dull reading. 

The possible social and moral influence 
of a cultured and highly principled woman, 
the pettiness of the caste spirit in American 
life, the beauty of simplicity of character, 
dignity and industry—these are enforced 
skillfully by Clara Louise Burnham in her 
most agreeable story, The Wise Woman 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], and it 
also pictures some charming seashore 
scenes and delineates effectively some types 
of New England character. It is an excel- 
lent book.——The ‘“ adventuress,”’ the al- 
leged heroine of Cherryfield Ilall [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], is hardly an adven- 
turess so much as a meddling busybody. 
There are enjoyable people and pleasant 
occurrences in the book, the scene of which 
is English, but it does not leave a satisfac- 
tory impression. The time needed to read 
it can be spent more agreeably with other 
books, even although one be indisposed to 
find special fault with this one. 

Short stories abound and some short 
stories are much better than others. Among 
the better stories are those of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, the artist, engineer and author, 
equally eminent in all three lines. Several 
of them, which have been printed before, 
we believe, but which we are glad to see 
again, form a tasteful volume, A Gentleman 
Vagabond and Some Others [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25]. They are alive with 
fresh interest and illustrate the peculiar 
versatility of its eminent and popular au- 
thor.—Another charming volume of short 
stories is The Village Watch Tower [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00], by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. It contains six of ber stories, and 
he who reads them will wish there were 
six more. 

STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

We have learned to welcome each new 
book by E. Everett-Green. The one before 
us is a story of the rebellion of James 
Duke of Monmouth, in 1685. It is called 
In Taunton Town [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.75]. The social condition of southwest- 
ern England, both among the peasantry and 
the gentry, at the time of the story is rep- 
resented with fidelity, and the political his- 
tory of the time furnishes the theme of the 
book, with the development of which a 
pleasant love story or two is woven. The 
author has written with spirit and power. 
The sentiment of the story is sound and 
stimulating, and the young people will en- 
joy the book intensely and gather from it 
none but suggestions of sterling value. In- 
deed, their elders will do well to read the 
volume. Readers of any age will appre- 
ciate it.——Hero Tales from American His- 
tory [Century Co. $1.50] is the work of 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. They have collected twen- 
ty-six sketches, of which one or the other 
is the author, each of which is founded on 
some heroic incident in American history, 
and have united them into a volume which 
the boys will find to be of surpassing interest 
and which will go far to promote an intelli- 
gent and enduring patriotism. The careers 
of Washington, Grant, Parkman, Stonewall 
Jackson, Col. R. G. Shaw, Admiral Farragut, 
President Lincoln and others of our emi- 
nent men furnish the themes, and the nar- 
ratives are written with terseness and spirit. 
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The book is illustrated handsomely.— 
Somewhat in the same spirit but after a 
different method the author of A Boy o/ 
the First Empire [Century Co. $1.50], Mr. 
E. S. Brooks, has worked. The Emperor 
Napoleon J. is the central figure in this 
book, and its hero is a French boy who be- 
comes a court page and then a soldier near 
to the emperor himself. Mr. Brooks has 
blended the actual history of the Napoleonic 
period with imaginary scenes, vividly en- 
hancing the realism of the story without 
confusing or diminishing its interest. As 
a mere tale his book is a decided success, 
and as a picture of an important historic 
period it is truthful enough to lead its 
young readers aright and to stimulate per- 
ceptibly toward historical research. 

Miss Rosa N. Carey writes books for the 
young which illustrate a considerable power 
of description as well as a noticeable fer- 
tility of invention and which are pervaded 
by a spirit of practical and unfeigned piety. 
Hler volumes are rather in the Sunday 
library class, and among such books they 
rank well. Cousin Mona [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25] is the latest, and it sustains the 
reputation of her earlier works.—— Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, are the publishers of 
Mrs, Elizabeth W. Champney’s Witch Win- 
nie at Versailles [$1.50]. Whether this is 
intended for the Sunday school library or 
not it will fit in there very well, for it is a 
graceful and entertaining story of foreign 
travel, enlightened by historic allusions 
and so shaped as to promote in the reader 
a disposition to be of philanthropic service 
to others. It is illustrated and makes a 
pleasant addition to the series about its 
heroine. 

The Vikings do not grow stale as a sub- 
ject for boys’ books, and The Last of the 
Vikings [Macmillan & Co. $1.50], by Capt. 
Charles Young, will lead its readers into the 
very midst of the times and scenes so full 
of picturesque and abiding interest to the 
youthful mind. Captain Young has told 
his story very well, and his book, which 
has stirring illustrations, will not grow 
dusty on the shelves.——To turn from the 
past to the present we find not less interest 
in C. R. Talbot’s book of stories for young 
people entitled The Impostor [Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50]. It contains three of 
Mr. Talbot’s stories, the leading one being 
a football and college romance, and the 
book is full of mingled sense and nonsense, 
the general effect being healthy and satis- 
factory.——Dean Farrar’s book about boys 
and for boys, Julian Home [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.00], has reached its fourteenth edi- 
tion, and there is ample testimony to its 
present and permanent value. It is some- 
what sensational and its pictures are excep- 
tionally so, yet the tone of the book is in- 
spiring and will promote sound manliness. 
It was written long ago, but Dean Farrar 
need not hesitate to be glad that he wrote it. 

Helen B. Williams is the author of Hugh 
Pennock’s [American Sunday School Union. 
$1.10]. The not unfamiliar theme is the 
contrast between social classes. The hero 
becomes, as it were, a connecting link and 
the influence of his character and develop- 
ment, with suggestions therefrom, is indi- 
cated atsome length. The book is exciting, 
but in wise directions, and many Sunday 
school libraries will find a demand for it. 
——Christian Endeavor stories abound more 
and more, and a new one is Katharine’s 
Yesterday and Other Christian Endeavor 
Stories [Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50], by 
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Mrs. Grace L. Hill. It contains a number 
of short stories, many of which have been 
published, and all of which are abundantly 
worth publishing aod reading ——Ruth 
Prentice [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1 25] 
is by Marion Thorne, and it describes the 
inspiring effect of stringent circumstances 
upon the naturally noble character and the 
striking results which merely individual 
effort sometimes is able to accomplish in a 
community. The story is told naturally 
and some artistic power is displayed in the 
development of its outline. We like it and 
others will. 

The problem how to manage and direct 
rightly a bright but often mistaken girl, 
possessed of strong chazacter and many 
good qualities but also of some wrong ideas 
of life and not in full sympathy with her 
home surroundings, is difficult indeed. It 
has been treated with some skill and con- 
siderable interest by Elizabeth K. Tomp 
kips in An Unlessoned Girl [G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, $1.25]. The heroine is sent 
toa good boarding-scheol and reaps large 
benefit. The story is a little crude here 
and there, yet on the whole a good one. 
The Wizard King [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
31.50], by David Ker, tells of the famous 
John Sobieski, the Polish hero, and of bis 
wars against the Turks and their allies. It 
is based upon careful study of history, is 
written graphically and even brilliantly, 
is absorbing from cover to cover and has 
an excellent moral tone. It deserves to be 
a lasting favorite with the young people. 
——Standish O'Grady, in The Chain of Gold 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 25] also has written 
a wholesome and entertaining story, espe- 
cially for the boys. A little in the vein of 
Robinson Crusoe, one hardly regards its 
improbabilities and follows the adventurous 
and resourceful experiences of its two he- 
roes with enduring zest. 

Norah Perry’s delightful book, A Flock of 
Boys and Girls [Little, Brown & Co, $1.50], 
has been illustrated by Charlotte T, Parker, 
and the young people will soon learn to 
keep it for those hours when, perhaps at 
twilight or on occasions of special interest, 
they want their favorite books at hand. The 
ten short stories which make up the book 
are variously entertaining and amusing and 
their attractiveness bas been increased by 
Miss Parker’s pictures, ——The next of our 
many books of this class shall be Old 
Farm Fairies [George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.50]. It is by H. C. McCook, and its 
sub-title is A Summer Campaign in Brownie 
Land Against King Cobweb Weavers’ Pix- 
ies. The author is an expert on the habits 
of spiders, and also bas been learned from 
childhood in fairy lore. It occurred to him 
to use the fairy story as a means of instruct- 
ing children in regard to the habits and cus- 
toms of spiders, and the book, therefore, 
blends fancy and fact, romance and science 
in a unique and striking way. We regard 
it as decidedly successful, and our young 
friends will be very much entertained by it 
and will almost unconsciously imbibe while 
reading a great deal of valuable information 
about the habits of spiders. 

The younger folks are not neglected this 
year any more than in previous years, and 
the Silver Fairy Book [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00], comprising stories by ten foreign 
authors of different nationalities, is be- 
witching in its appearance and hard to be 
laid down when once taken up. Its stories 
are genuine fairy stories, and you must not 
begin to read them uuless you are willing 
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to believe everything that they say, for the 
time being, at least; but those who read in 
the rigbt spirit will relish them very much. 
—Nautilus [Estes & Lauriat. 25 cents] 
is a new volume in the Captain January 
series, by Laura E, Richards. It is hardly 
a story for the youngest readers after all, 
yet they will love to have it read to them, 
and it is about a charming and picturesque 
child with whom they all will sympathize 
and whose fortunes they will follow with 
great interest. It is a graceful and spirited 
little story like all which the author has 
written.—aA dainty volume indeed is The 
Child’s Garden «f Song [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 32.00]. William L. Tomlins has se- 
lected its contents and arranged them, and 
Ella Ricketts has designed the diversified, 
delicate and felicitous illustrations, which 
are done in colors and which add much to 
the beauty and interest of the book; but the 
songs themselves are enough to render it a 
success. They are well chosen, are sure to 
be well liked, and are printed clearly and 
handsomely. The book will be a favorite. 
POETRY. 

George C, Eggleston has edited two vol- 
umes of American War Ballads and Lyrics 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], which are 
bound together in a neat and pretty book 
and which certainly form a remarkably re- 
warding collection. Of course the princi- 
pal popular ballads, songs, etc., are in- 
cluded, such as everybody knows, yet there 
are many others; but among them all we 
have discovered nove which we feel dis- 
posed to reject. The collection is of far 
more than presentimportance. It possesses 
a permanent value which will bccome more 
obvious as the years pass. Itis one of the 
books which ought to be in every family 
and school library and which ought to be 
frequently consulted, 

Edith M Thomas has added anotber vol- 
ume to ber already well-known previous 
works. In the Young World (Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.50] is its title. It opens 
with Sylvia and the Flowers, one of the 
autbor’s longer poems, and continues with 
shorter efforts grouped under two or three 
general heads, two of them apparently sug- 
gested by the seasons, and one containing 
miscellaneous songs. The poems differ 
noticeably, alike in subject, spirit and met- 
rical treatment, but they all illustrate in 
one way or another the genuine poetical 
quality of their author's mind. They are 
true poetry, no matter how simple their 
themes or how unassuming their forms, 

With Birds and Flowers [Home Journal 
Print. $1 00], is a little book of poems, the 
title of which suggests its origin. It is by 
I. B, Choate, and it illustrates his quick and 
sensitive sympathy with the world of nature 
as well as his ability to shape in words con- 
ceptions which to many would prove only 
fleeting, but which, caught and reproduced, 
as here, afford delightful reading for sympa- 
thetic minds. 

Last but not least on the list this week is 
The Vacant Chair and Other Poems [Silver, 
Burdett & Co. $1.25], by Hou, Henry §S, 
Washburn, which embodies the fruit of the 
leisure of years mainly devoted to active 
business or to the public welfare. Verses 
written thus are apt to have been written 
con amore, and therefore frequently rise to 
a high level. Mr. Washburn does not de- 
spise bumble and common themes, but 
knows how to dignify and enrich them by 
the glow and the occasional sparkle of his 
Some are devotional and breathe 
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forth a tender religious trust, and others 
will stimulate a profound patriotism. Even 
the simply descriptive touch matter-of fact 
things with a new and pleasant light. The 
author offers his book unpretendingly, but 
thoughtful readers will appreciate its 
merits. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev. F. M. Sprague has written a critique 
op Benjamin Kidd’s well-known work, So- 
cial Evolution, and it makes a compact little 
book entitled The Laws of Social Evolution 
[Lee & Shepard, $1.00]. It takes up Mr. 
Kidd’s positions in order and examines 
them attentively and usually with adverse 
conclusions. It is good natured, even when 
severe, and it summarizes the objections to 
Mr. Kidd’s course of thought in a clear and 
graphic manner, apparently demolishing, 
and, in fact, pulverizing his structure of 
reasoning. We have not Mr. Kidd’s book 
at hand, but, according to our recollection 
of it, and we have read most of it two or 
three times, be hardly would concede some 
of Mr. Sprague’s statements of his views to 
be complete and accurate’ For example, 
Mr. Sprague claims that Mr. Kidd in one 
place declares human progress to be due to 
natural laws and in another place to super- 
naturallaws. But the alleged inconsistency 
hardly seems a necessary inference from the 
citations here first offered to prove it. Mr. 
Kidd attempted a most difficult task, and 
was only partially successful in performing 
it. In our judgment, he accomplished con- 
siderably more than Mr, Sprague gives him 
credit for, but Mr. Sprague is quite right 
in many of his comments. 

For a twelvemonth past there has been 
coming to us a dainty and elegant little 
publication, Little Journeys to the Iomes of 
Good Men and Great [G: P, Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75], edited by Elbert Hubbard. These 
monthly issues, which we have warmly com- 
mended from time to time, now have been 
bound together in a more than ordinarily 
fascinating and rewarding little book bear- 
ing the same title. The good and great 
men are such as Carlyle, Gladstone, Victor 
Hugo, Thackeray, George Eliot, Dickens and 
others. <A portrait of each is furnished, 
and the reader is supplied with a pictur- 
esque and spirited sketch of his career, not 
a biography nor a critique,-but rather a 
series of friendly and entertaining observa- 
tions by one who knows what people want 
to know about such a hero and how to tell 
it to good effect. We are confident that 
our readers will find the volume exception- 
ally satisfying. Little Rivers [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], a collection of Dr. 
Ilenry Van Dyke’s sketches, evidently sug- 
gested in large measure by vacation experi- 
ences, deals with the world of nature and 
occasionally that of history in a keenly ap- 
preciative and highly edifying manner. 
One cannot read these pages without learn- 
ing, any more than he can without enjoying. 
He is lead into different parts of the world, 
scenes of various sorts are portrayed before 
him, be is introduced to nature in a variety 
of different moods, and his guide through- 
out is a man of culture and experience, 
awake to whatever is beautifu] and noble, 
and alert to guide him to a similar appreci- 
ation and enjoyment, 

Rey. Dr. H. B. Tristram, Canon of Dur- 
ham, has embodied observations and ex- 
periences in foreign travel in his book, Ram- 
bles in Japan [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$2 00]. Inasmuch as his daughter is a resi- 
dent missionary there, he enjoyed excep- 
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tional facilities for comprehending Japa- 
nese life as foreigners see it and learn about 
it; and his book, although hardly the equal 
of one or two others which recent years 
have brought out, is thoroughly well writ- 
ten and creditable, at once informing and 
entertaining, freely illustrated and dealing 
with some of the current facts of Japanese 
society in a practical and enlightened man- 
ner.— Glimpses of Africa [A. M. E. Church 
Sunday School Union. $1.25], by C. S. 
Smith, relates chiefly to the south and 
southeast coast. Dr. Smith is aclergyman, 
who visited Africa personally to study the 
situation in Liberia and elsewhere and to 
see what openings existed for young Amer- 
icans of African descent in order that he 
might know whether to favor colonization 
or not. His conclusion is that colonization 
is practicable, though it needs to be pre- 
pared for intelligently, and that no colored 
people should go from here to that part of 
the world expecting to remain who have 
not made careful study of the situation be- 
forehand, and who have not accustomed 
themselves already in this country to hard 
and prolonged labor, such as is sure to be 
necessary there. 






It seems as though it were hardly neces- 
sary to enforce the duty of good manners in 
correspondence, but Charm and Courtesy in 
Letter- Writing [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], 
by Frances B. Callaway, assumes the neces- 
sity of this and undertakes to supply it. It 
is certainly true that most of us write our 
letters too rapidly and with too little atten- 
tion to careful thought or choice phraseol- 
ogy, and there is abundant room for im- 
provement even among those whose corre- 
spondence is most large. Our public men, 
such men as those who used to write letters 
which have come down to us in their biog- 
raphies and extort our 
compose few such letters 


admiration, now 
and their biogra- 
hampered by a dearth of 
material of that sort. We live too fast and 
take too little time for this as for many 
other accomplishments. Miss Callaway has 
written a little book which ought to go far 
to remedy a common failing.——Mr. G. H. 
Martin, supervisor of public schools in this 
city, prepared some time ago a historical 
sketch on the Evolution of the Massachusetts 
Public School System [D. Appleton & Co. 


phers will be 


$150]. This has been published in the 
International Education series which Dr. 
W. T. Harris is editing. It is a thorough 


piece of work and possesses historical value 
of a high order, as well as the value of a 
clear administration of the modern devel- 
opment of our schools.——Messrs, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have brought out a very 
neat and handsome little edition of The 
Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus [32,25], which George Long has trans 
lated. In type, paper, binding and all de- 
tails this familiar and admirable work is 
worthily reissued. 


NOTES. 


—— Hall Caine when composing does not 


write every day and never exceeds fifteen 
hundred words a day. 
— Mr. Authony Hope Hawkins thus far 


refuses to be beguiled by agents into lectur- 
ing in the United States. He shows 
sense. 


good 


—- Munsey’s Magazine in this country and 


The Windsor Maguzine in England have se- 
cured the serial rights of Hall Caine’s next 
novel, 

— The Bookman has a very interesting 
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paragraph on the possibility of the utter dis- 
appearance from public view of a book and 
of the history of one such case, 


—— The late Dr. Jowett, the Master of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, used to say that in the 
future instruction would be conveyed almost 
entirely through the medium of biography. 


—— The late Baron Tauchnitz, the propri- 
etor of the famous Tauchnitz circulating 
library, said that he paid more to Lord Mac- 
aulay than to any other author. But the 
highest sum which he ever paid for a single 
novel was $2,000, to Lord Lytton. 


—— The Bodleian Library at Oxford has 
had the largest growth during the last year 
of any year in its history. It has added over 
60,000 items to its list of which nearly 45,000 
were received by copyright. But of them all 
only about 6,700 were bound volumes. 





More than 7,200 stories were submitted 
in competition for the thirty-five prizes 
offereda year ago by the Youth’s Companion 
for the best stories. Mary B. Downs of Chi- 
cago took the first prize, $500, with a story 
entitled Mother; and the second prize, also 
$500, went to Ada M. Trotter of Akron, O., her 
story being called Josey’s Family. 


—— Messrs. Lamson-Wolffe & Co have is- 
sued a unique and beautiful Revolutionary 
Calendar. In the form of a shield, each page 
bears a patriotic design, brilliantly colored 
yet in admirable taste, and the seals of the 
thirteen original States are included. There 
also is a list of patriotic anniversaries, and 
the whole is tied together by red, white and 
blue ribbon. It is original, odd, instructive 
and very handsome. 


BOOKS OP THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 
STORIES AND P "OK MS FOR CHILDREN, 
Thaxter. pp. 257. $1.50. 


By Celia 


THE SINGING Suep ARD AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Annie Fields. pp. 155. $100 . 
LATER Lynics. By T.B. Aldrich. pp. 92. $1.00, 


SONGS FROM THE GOLDEN GATE, By Ina Coolbrith. 





pp. 159. $150. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

VICTORIAN SonGS. Compiled by E. H. Garrett. 

pp. 228. 36.00 
Tuk MAsTER MOSAIC WORKERS. By George Sand. 

pp. 232. $1.50. 

I By George Sand. pp.205. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

DEFOER’s HISTORY OF THE GREAT PL -— E IN Lon- 

DON Edited by B.S. Hurlbut. pp 359. 85 cents. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF AKGUMENTATION. By G, P. 


Baker. pp. 414. 


$1.25. 


ENTIAL CALCULUS. 





FER By Prof. 
. E. Byerly, Ph. D. 


pp. 7l. 80 cents. 
Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
LITTLE JOLLIBY’s CHRISTMAS. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. pp. 73. 50 cents. 
THE MARY Lyon YEAR Book. , ee by Helen 
Marshall North. pp. 370. $1.2 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston, 
LECTURES COURANTES. By C, Fontaine. pp. 232. 
$1.00, 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston 
SHAK ESPEARE’S COMEDY OF A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S 
DREAM. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. pp. 
204, 35 cents. 


Student Publishing Co. Hartford, 


SocIAL REGENERATION, By J. A. Biddle. pp. 325, 

$1.50. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 

FROM THE BLACK SEA THROUGH PERSIA AND IN- 
pia. By EL. Weeks. pp. 437. $350. 

PEOPLE We Pass. By Julian Ralph. pp. 209. 
$12 

Ju DE THE OBSCURE, By Thomas Hardy. pp. 488. 
$175 

DONA PERFECTA. By B.P.Galdoz, Translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. pp. 319. $1.00 

Su — AND HAAR. By Gabriel Setoun, pp. 257. 
$1.25 

RED MEN AND WRITE. By Owen Wister. pp. 280. 
$1 50. 

OAKLEIGH. By Ellen D. Deland = pp. 233. $1.50. 

NoTEs IN JAPAN. By Alfred Parsons. pp. 225. 
$3.00. 

Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE MAKING OF MANHOOD. By W. J. Dawson. 
yp. 269, $1.00. 

First THINGS First. By Rey. George Jackson. 
pp.251. $1.60. 

THe Hippen Lire. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D. D. 


yp. 126. 75 cents. 
THE BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. By J. R. Miller, 
D.D. pp. 32. 35 cents. 
Macmillan & Co New York. 
THE MASTER OF TRE Musicians. By Emma Mar- 


shall. 338. $1.50. 
By Hon, E. A. Parry. 


SUAKESPEARE: 


KATAWAMPUS, 
THE TEMPLE 
45 cevts. 

Frederick 
LAKEWOOD. 
By Ouida, 


pp.95. $1.25. 
King Lear. pp. 189. 


4A. Stokes Co. 
By Mary IL. Norris. 
pp. 217. 


York. 


331. $1.00, 


New 
pp. 


TOXIN. 75 cents, 
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BOHEMIA INVADED, L. Ford. 


cents. 


By J. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
A DocTor OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By Ian Maclaren. 
pp. 209. $2.00. 
THE DAYs OF AULD LANG SYNE. 
pp. 366. $1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
CANON FARRAR YEAR BOOK. Compiled by W. M. 


pp. 176. 50 


By Ian Maclaren, 





Jay. pp. 366. $1 
THE WITNESS OF DENIAL. By Vida D. Scudder. 
pp. 152. $1.00. 


New York. 
By Alexandre Dumas. 
Two vols. pp. 


D, Appleton & Co. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
Translated by William Robson. 
358 each. $4.00. 
Century Co. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN CONTINENTAL Ev- 
ROPE. By Albert Shaw. pp. 500. $2.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co, New York. 
By 8. G. Wilson. 


New York. 


PERSIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. pp. 
333. $1.75. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Edmund Burke. pp. 144. 24 cents. 
John Wiley & Sons. New York. 
MINERALS AND How TO StTopy THEM. By E. 5S 
Dana. pp. 380. $1.50. 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. New York. 
SPRING’Ss IMMORTALITY AND OTHER POEMS. By 


Mackenzie Bell. pp. 136. 

Wesleyan Methodist Pub. House. Syracuse, N.Y. 
BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY AND THE JEWISH CALEN- 
DAR. By Rev. H.T. Besse. pp. 105. 50 cents. 
Peter Paul Book Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 

SONGS OF SPRING AND BLOSSOMS OF UNREQUITED 

Love. By L. M. Elshemus. $1.25. 
J.B. Lippincott Co, Philadelphia. 


THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marie Corelli. pp. 
471. $1.50. ‘ 

CHUMLEY’s Post. By W. O. Stoddard, pp. 368. 
$1.50. 

THE YOUNG CASTELLAN. By G.M. Fenn. pp. 344 
$1.50. 

— a K OF A STORM. By Owen Hall. pp. 288. 





A ane TAL HIGHWAYMAN. 
pp. 196, 75 cents. 
Gillespie, Metegar & Ketley. 
WORLD-WIDE ENDEAVOR, By 
D.D. pp. 644. 
4. C. 
A CHILD OF TUSCANY. 
pp. 207. $150. 
Li AND LOVE. 


By Elizabeth P. Train. 


Philade aes 
Rev. F. E. Clark, 
MeClurg & Co. 
By 


Chicago. 
Marguerite Bouvet. 





By Margaret W. Morley. pp. 214 


By Bishop J. L. 





EDUCATION. 
$1 00: 


MEANS AND ENDS OF 
Spalding. pp. 





PAPER COVERS. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston, 


THE BIBLE DEFENDED. By R.8. Webber. 
50 cents. 


pp. 339. 


A GREEK LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
W. Greentield. pp. 98. 25 cents. 
. ©. Heath & Co. Boston. 
CORNEILLE’s LE C1ip. Edited by Prof. F. M. War- 


ren. pp. 143. 30 cents. 
Macmillan & Co. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, 
pp. 163. 25 cents. 
Whittaker. New York. 
By 8. D. McConnell, D. D. 


New York. 
By Frederic Harrison. 
Thomas 
THE Sons OF Gop. 
259. 50 cents. 
American Book Co. 
THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
ENGLAND. By Prof. W. 
oe 


New York. 
OF SOUTHERN NEW 
M. Davis. pp. 36. 20 


B, Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
A ay ‘Lor. By Mrs. Lovett-Cameron. pp. 
50 cents. 


American 


340. 


Academy of Political and Social Sei- 
ence. Philadelphia. 
REPRESENTATION IN NEW ENGLAND LYGISLA- 
TURES. By Prof.G.H. Haynes. pp.14. 15 cents. 
The Tablet & Ticket Co. Chicago. 
DISSECTED MAP OF PALESTINE, 


MAGAZINES, 


November. AMERICAN KITCHEN.— DONAHOE’S.— 
TRUTH. — MUSIC, —SANITARIAN. — ADVANCE IN 
EDUCATION. — SCHOOL REVIEW —LEND-A-HAND. 
—POCKET.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.— W ESTMIN- 
STER REVIEW.—BKIBLICAL WORLD. — PANSY.— 
KINDERGARTEN NEWS.—THINKER.—BOOKMAN — 
CENTURY. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The reduced rate, The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


Congregationalist, at a 


The Century Magazine 
BIMTHET'S TIABASING, 2.0.000cccossoscccssocces 
Atlantic Monthly..... 
Scribner's Mag azine 
Harpe r’s Weekly 
ABOL. ccnecccccesecerecscvenses 
7 Rount 
St. Nicholas 








Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, acd our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases 
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> HAVE BEEN EDUCATED FREE 
At the best colleges and at the leading universities 
under the Free Educational Plan of ‘ 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL: 


Every girl has the same chance for any kind of education she wants. 


Not 
a penny need she or her parents expend. These educations are offered 
absolutely free of expense. Further information can be had by writing to 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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=ABIOGRAPHY 





WorLDs GREATESTANTELLECTS 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness. 

INDISPENSABLE 


to every reader of intelligence and literary taste. 


The thoughtful reader will find in 
THE LIVING AGE 
Food to NOURISH, STIMULATE and INSPIRE THOUGHT 
A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand doublecolumn octavo 
pages of reading - matter yearly, 
forming four large volumes. 

It has received the commendations of the highest 
literary authorities, the most distinguished states- 
men, the brightest men and women of the country, 
and has proven a source of instruction and enter- 
tainmentto wany thousands. It commends itself 
especially to busy people of moderate means for 
they will find in it what they cannot otherwise ob- 
xcept by a large expenditure of time and 
one who 
the 


tain, ¢ 
yet which is so essential to every 
informed concerning all 


money, 
desires to be well 
great questions of the day. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while 
to know of foreign literature in all its depart- 
ments.” —Advame, Chicago, 

“A vast 
nominal price.” 

“Xo ge ntlewan’ 
eclectic. The Nation, 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely 
the cheapest magazine published. - - 


Subscribe Now for 1806 and Receive Free thein 
tervening weekly issues of 1895. 


good reading at a merely 
Boston Advertiser. 

s library should be 
Vew lork, 


amount of 


without this 


Single copies lie. each. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers. 


Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other 
periodicals will be sent on application. Address, 


LITTELL & CO, P.O. Box 5206, Boston. 


New Books 
For Boys and Girls 





The best Authors—Stirring Stories—Beautiful Il- 
Justrations—Delightful Holiday Gifts. 
Binzgham’s Book of Athleties.................. $1.50 
Stoddard’s The lartners,..............-.-.0-55 1.50 
Talbot's The Impostor. .......2..ccscscsescssecs 1.50 
Brooks’s True Story of George Washington.... 1.50 
The Children’s Nonsense Book................. 1.50 
The Children’s Wonder Book.................. 1.50 
Pansy’s What They Couldn’t.................+. 1.50 
Clark's Herbert Gardenell, dr................5- 1.50 
Hill’s Katharine’s Vesterday............... 1.50 
Foa’s Boy Life of Napoleon..................+. 1.25 
Green’s The Hobbledehoy. nae - 1.25 
Magruder’s Child Sketches { from Gens Eliot 1.25 
Margaret Sidney’s Old Town Pump........... 1.25 
Thompson’s The Ocala Boy.... ..........+2.+5: 1.00 
Downing’s The Young Casearillero............. 1.00 
Allen’s The Mammoth Hunter.................. 75 
FOR ADULTS. 

The Wedding-day Book (resentation Cover)... 2.00 
Upton’s Money in Politics................0..... 1.96 


For sale by all booksellers. Illustraded Holiday List 
and new Descriptive Catalogue free by mail. Send 
postal for sample copy of The Pansy containing PRIZE 
OFFER to boys and girls. 


Lothrop Publishing Company, 


92 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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Dr. Stalker’ s New Books. 


THE TWOST. JOHNS. By JAMES STALKER, 
D. VD. I2mo. 271 pp. Bl. 

“John the Apostle and his 
character are wonderfully portrayed. His gentleness, 
simplicity and originality are strongly emphasized, 
The events of his life pass before us as a panorama. 

“ The delineation of the character of Johu the Baptist 
is full of precious thoughts and enriches our knowledge 
of the martyred saint.”—Christhan Observer. 


peculiarly beautéful 


Author: 
60 cents. 


By the same 


LIFE OF CHRIST, 

LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 60 cents. 

IMAGO CHRISTI. l2mo, $1.50. 

TRIAL AND DEATI OF JESUS, 

THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC, From 
the Old tothe New. By Kev. J aMES M. ALEXANDER. 
+5 pp. ie half-tone cuts. Svo. #200, 

* Nowhere bas the gospel met with swifter or more 
sweeping triumphs than among the people described 
ip this tascinating volume.”—/lera/d aad Presbyt-r. 

“The abundance of be autifully- fiuished illustrations 
makes the reading a deligh Churehman. 


A LADY OF ENGLAND. 


12mo. 
12mo 


$1.50. 


Tha Lifeand Letters 


of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A.L O. E.). By AGNES 
GIBERNE. 519 pp. svo. 81.75. 
DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS. 


TALES OF THE WAEBRIOR KING, or 
Life and Times vf David. vo. 356 pp. #2.00. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
I6imo, 272 pp. $1.00. A devotional classic. 





Author: 


w AT CHES. 
calf, #100. 


Also by the same 
MORNING AND NIGHT 


32mnmo, New Edition, OL, 50 ets.; gilt,75 ets 
MIND AND WOKDS OF JESL 





« 82m0, 


New edition. Cloth, .0 cents; gilt, 75 cents; calf, $1.00. 
THDbB oa IN THE CLOUD. Hii pp. lino 
Giit, 50 cent 


A BREW SAMARITAN. The Story of an 
Heiress. By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. l2mo, £1.25. 








GOSHEN HILL; or, a Life’s Broke 
Pieces. By HOWK BENNING. i2mo, 319 pp. # 
FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. By 
EDITH CARRINGTON, 22illust. 402 pp. l2mo. $1.25. 
NEW S. S. LIBRARY. $20.00. 
GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY. 50 volumes ia 
a neat wooden case Hooks by Mrs. Walton, Mrs. 


Sangster, Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton and others. 
STANDARD STORIES IN DAINTY DRESS. 
Christie’s Old Organ, A Baker’s Dozen, 
Saved at Sea, Jessica’s First Prayer, Little 

Faith, Winter’s Folly. 5v cents each, 

ZEINAB THE PANJABI, 
WHERKY, D.D. I2mo. 75 cents. 

(MI! ISSIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

< I2mo. 486 pp. 2.00 

(WOMAN IN MISSIONS. |2mo. 229pp. 81.00, 
Papers read at the Congress of Missions, Chicago. 
Edited by Rev. E. M. WHERRY, D. D 

APPLES OF GOLD FOR 1895. 208 pages. 
Profusely illustrated, itluminated boara cover, 50 cents, 

Do. Intwo parts. 25 cents each. 

FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1896. 

52 pp. Ulustrated. 10 cents each; #1 00 per dozen. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco, 735 Market St.? 


By Rev. E. M.- 





Boston, 51 Bromfield St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Works of 


The Complete Poetical 
Thomas Moore. 


With biographical sketch by NATHAN HASKELI 
DOLE, notes and index to first lines. Two vols., 
illustrated with photogravure portrait and other 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white 
back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, 
gilt top, $6.00. 

Tom Moore’s exquisite sense of rhyme, his genuine 
warm Irish beart, his keen, flashing wit, all make him 
one of the best loved of household poets. The present 
edition has been carefully edited and printea from the 
author’s own original ten-voluime edition ot 1841. 


Keats’s Poetical Works. 
With biographical sketch by N. H. DOLE. Notes, 
appendices, dex to first lines, ete. Lliustrated 


with photogravure portraits and original draw- 

ings. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3 00; white 

back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3 00; half calf, 

gilt top, $6 00. 

The text of the present edition is a reprint of the 
latest Buxton-Forman edition. It contains every iine 
of verse that, so far as is known, ever proceeded from 
Keats’s pen. Portraits, fac similes and other interest 
ing illustrations add to its value. 


London Idylls. 


By W. J. DAWSON. 12m0, cloth, $1.25. 


Full of poetry and vivacity, very dramatic and in 
tense. It is through such books ws Mr. Dawson’s that 
one appreciates the pathos and beauty of a great city 
like London, where there are more and deeper tragedies 
of love, bereisin, sacrifice aud crime than any other 
city in the world, 


The Hawthorn Tree. 


And other poems. By NATHAN HASKELL 
Imo, half leather, gilt top, $1.25. 
A representative collection of songs, 

more serious pieces, from contributions to the 

/ndependent, ete. 


DOLE, 


sonnets and 
Century, 


The [aking of Manhood. 


By W. J 12mo, $1.00. 


Helpful suggestions to young men who seek to attain 
ipfluence or success and have an overmastering desire 
to accomplish some definite end. 


. DAWSON. 


First Things First. 
By the Rev. 12mo, $1.00. 


Sixteen practical addresses to young menin the very 
lines where they most need help and guidance. Five 
thousand copies ef this helpful book have bee, sold in 
Great Britain. 


GEORGE JACKSON, 


sale Ly aul booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 


For 








Best for the Pulpit. 
Clear-Type Edition—“Clear Type Makes Easy Reading.” 


Self-Pronouncing Bibles 
in Plain Text, Ref- 
erence,and 
Teachers. 

The Sunday School Times, 
April 6, 1895, says: The ‘‘Ia- 
ternational” Teachers’ reer 

Manual “is deserving of hig 

raise. The portion of a 


lanual devoted especially 
to the 


New Testament is 





Best for the WAAL. 





The “International” 





Rea 
pO ne ao vw 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THE 


“INTERNATIONAL.” \ 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
“i INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 






few Illustrated Helps 
Nearly four hund- 
red styles from 
which to 
select. 


decidedly better than the 
similar portion in the ‘aids’ 
appended to other Teach- 
ers’ Bibles up to the present 


time. The ‘Internation- 
eal marks progress 


toward the true ideal!" 


Awana 


Best for the biadod. 
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E. P. Dutton & Co.’s 
CALENDARS FOR 1896. 


s OBS Mee 
JANUARY: Calindar 








Over 70 Different Kinds. Among them are 


Cathedral Chimes Calendar. 
Six leaves, iliustrations of six famous Eng- 
lish cathedrals (11 x 14), $2.06 


Sweet Nature. 
Landscape pictures appropriatef{to season 
(14 x 9), $1 25. 


He Careth for You. 
A devotional calendar, twelve leaves (7! x 


» $100. ® 


Wit and Humor Calendar. 
T welve leaves with comic illustrations (94 x 
74), 75 cents.| 


The Circling Year. 
Twelve leaves (5 x 63), with selections from 
Shakespeare and illustrations in colors, 50 
cents. 


My Times are in Thy Hands. 
Twelve leaves (5 x 6#), with Scripture text 
and illustrations in colors, 50 cents. 


Our Pets’ Calendar. 
Six illustrations of favorite pets(7+x®), 50 cts. 


From Month to Month. 
A devotional! calendar, ten leaves (5x4) ,25cts. 


From Day to Day. 
Poetical selections, twelve Jeaves (7 x 25), 
2h cents. 


BLOCK CALENDARS 


WITH LEAF FOR EVERY DAY. 


The Farrar Calendar. 
Card (8} x 11), with quotations for everv day 
inthe year from Dean Farrar’s works, 50 cts. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 
Card (8 x 10%), with quotations for every day 
in the year from bis works, 50 cents. 


Christian Year Calendar. 
With texts for every day, 40 cents. 


The Water of Life Calendar 
Devotional selections fur every day in the 
year, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS. 
31 W. 2384 Street, 


MUCH FOR LITTLE 


pide Pe PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
ceive in subscribing tor the MUSICAL VISITOR, 


a Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of 


“>: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. := 


$2 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


®@. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :® 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Su pplements 
to the November and December numbers, containing ( 4 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas re spectively. cho! 

M as a reguiar feature of the Mayazine has been un 
continued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
to meet general demands. Subscription $1 so per year; single 
Copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


gee story of the Y. P.8. 
E. from the begin- 
EN iy F A lands, by 
v. FRANCIS D “WI D 


se pp. » over KW Ulastextiona fe 
ENTS WANTED. vam: E 
quisk, secure territory. Best :EN DE EAV( 
in now to secure the neee orders. Distance no 
SS we pay frei ive credit. Exclusive 
territory. A beau tiful O ae Gift. fend {ss extra 
terms. GILLESPIK, METZGAR, & KE 
639 N. Broad Street, Dept. y, * ei eacinnts, Pa. 


New York. 
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MAS MS ASA AS AS ASS AS AS ASS AS AI AS ASAI AIMS AS AS AIS 
; THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS & 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 


WAS AS AS 


THE NEW COURSE FOR 1896 IS ON THE 


STEACHINGS 0 CHRIS 


Studied in their Chronological Order and Historical Connections, - 
Prest. ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., Newton Theological Institution, 


Consulting Editor 


IRI IN NINN 


This Course of lessons is designed to present an outline study of the principal teach- 
{ ings of Our Lord in such a way that the immediate occasion of each of them shall be } 
made clear, and its divine power and wisdom be felt. The lessons are prepared in the 


Zz profound conviction that the greatest need of the world to-day is a better knowledge of 
{ Christ, and that the best way to obtain that knowledge is by the careful study of His life H 


and words as recorded in the Gospels, 
FE \ ~ 7; will find this new course, in the senior grade S 
4 ’ & ’ 
BIBI, CLA SSES especially adapted to their needs. It presents | 
the teachings of Our Lord in a most attractive and suggestive manner, and affords 


a large number of GREAT TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 


BS AS AS AS AS AAS AS Os 


bat 
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THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST and THE WATCHMAN, of Boston, will publish weekly 
Editorial Notes on these Lessons, beginning Jan. 1, 1896. 


LESSON TITLES OF THE FIRST QUARTER. 
(Titles Copyrighted.) 
Tur New Birtu. Its Necessity and Nature. (John 3: 1-13.) 


DID IT ID IP IT IH IN I IY 


I. 

2. THE Way oF SALVATION. The Love of God in the Gift of his Son. (John 3: 14-21.) 

3. THE Worship OF THE FATHER. Discourse with the Woman of Samaria. (John, ch. 4.) 

4. JESUS THE FULFILMENT OF PropHeEcy. The Rejection in Nazareth; with an abstract of 
Messianic Prophecy. (Luke 4: 16-30.) 

5. THE POWER TO FORGIVE Sins. Teachings at the Healing of the Paralytic. (Mark 2: 1-22.) 

6. THe Unity oF THE SON WITH THE FATHER. Teachings after the Miracle at the ‘Pool of | 
Bethesda. (John, ch. 5.) i 

7. THE TRUE SABBATH LAw. The Son of Man the Lord of the Sabbath. (Mark 2: 23—3: 6.) | 

8. Tne BeatitupEs. The Character and Mission of the Members of the Kinelom (Matt. } 
s33=16; FE “uke 6 : 20-26.) 

9. THE LAW OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. Its Relation to the Old Law. (Matt. < 17-45. )} 


1o. THE Lorp’s PRAYER. Teachings about Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting. (Matt. 6: 1-18.) 
11, RiGHT CONDUCT TOWARD Gop. Serving and Trusting him Supremely. (Matt. 6: 19-34.) vA 
12. RiGHT CONDUCT TOWARD MEN. Doing as One Would be Done by. (Matt. 7: 1-12.) 
Tue Two Ways. The Way of Wisdom and the Way of Folly. (Matt. 7: 13-27.) 


iH 


Wn 


TAT 


In January, 1896, The International Lessons begin a six months’ 
study of the Gospel of Luke. During that time the older classes in schools using j 
1 that system will find it greatly to their advantage to take this new Course on the } 
Teachings ef Christ, instead of going through the usual routine of miscellaneous 
topics from a single Gospel. THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY NEVER BEFORE ie 


OFFERED. For FREE specimen copies, etc., address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS, } 


(Mention this advertisement.) 


Nakada daada dala daladadaalaa 


ONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EDWIN A. GROSVENOR. 
Professor of European History at Amherst College; Formerly Professor o 
Mstory at Robert College, Constantinople. 


(AA EA AS A A AS ANS ME 


MM MS 
SWI 





With an Introduction by General Lew Wallace. 


With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted 
people of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10.00, 
half morocco, $14.00. 


Constantinople, in natural beauty, advantageous | sible advantage. An enthusiastic and laborious 
situation and puliucal importance, ts the queen of | student, a long-time resident in Constantinople, 
the world. Everyvody is iuierestea in it; everybody | familiar with its languages and customs, possessing 
has some ideaof it. Yet th+re is noother European | warm friends of every rank io every pationality,and 
capital which is so little known. I's n-ultiplicity of | of every creed, with doors open to him which were 
races, languages, and relizions, and the peculiar, | common'y shut, no man could be better equipped 
complieated variety of its history, have rendered | for the task he bas undertaken. Nor did he make 
real acquaintauce almost impossible. Tbis hook en- | his studies and researches alone, without the in- 
deavois to picture as much of the woncertul cosme- | centive of congenial and inspiring companionship. 
politan city as an be painted on 800 pages It is a] General Lew Wallace and Professor Grosveuor 
book tor alt who have interest io the world ontside | worked over the city together through years, tbe 
their own door, for the unlearned and the learned, | former to collect material for the‘ Prince of India, 
for the traveler, and for him who stays at home. | the latter for the preparation of this book. 

For its composition the author enjoyed every pos- 





At all Bookstores. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 











lectors give the 
Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlow, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- 
nt designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal oy. 


9 churches and the L P. FELNK, 661 Pear! Street, N. ¥- 
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Two New Books by J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 


l6mo, ornamental 


each day in the year. 
levant, full gilt, 


1 message for 
21.25; flexible 


es gilt top, 


The Hidden Life. 


ibmo, unique binding, gilt top, 7! 5 cents. 

Dr Miller's works are so well krown that ~y need 
no extensive advertising. They area source of delight 
to many thousand re aders all over the land, and their 
e essentii al qualities may be summe d up as ‘* Sensible, 

‘ Practical,” “ Devout,” and “ Interesting. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


A book that ought to be in the hands of every 
young man in the country. 


Turning=points 
in Successful Careers. 


THAYER. 16 portraits. 





Rev. WILLIAM M 
#1.50. 


sy the 
lémo, cloth, 
The Rav. William M. Thayer, whose works of biogra- 
phy enjoy an almost unequaled reputation in. this 
country, has produced in tis new work a most stimu- 
lating and profitable book for young readers, to each of 
whom comes in errly life that ¢turning-point which, in 
the case of most men, brings the one chance, and which 
only successful men make the home port for fortune. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


A New Book by the author of ‘‘ Jed"’ 
and ‘‘Tom Clinton.’’ 


Jack Alden. 


A Story of Adventures in the Virginia Campaigns, 
‘61-65. By WaRREN LEE Goss. 16 illustrations by 
Frank T. Merrill. 12mo, cloth, 31.50. 

Mr. Goss is known as one of the best writers of War 

Stories. Every boy who has read his “Jed” or * Tom 

Clifton’ willsurely want a copy of * Jack Alden.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 
T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








‘irs. Sarah K. Bolton’s New Book. 


‘‘Famous Leaders 
among Women.”’ 


Just published, Makes Biography as interesting as 
fiction. Mrs. Bolton writes with a bigh moral purpose, 
and her books are uniformly successful. They are 
being adopted in many schools for supplementary 
readers. 

Fuily illustrated with portraits, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers. 


CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


i ia. £5 


Children’s 
Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit or have hada wider popularity than the volumes 
in this series. 

Fully illustrated, Colored frontispiece. Cloth back, 
fancy paper sides, lbmo. Each 75 cents. Svo edition, 
with colored borders, attractively bound in white and 
cotors, Each g1.25, 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Through the Looking-glass 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin 
The Story of a Short Life 
Lob Lie by the Fire 
The Little Lame Prince 
The Adventures of a Brownie 
The Peep of Day 
Black Beauty 
Carrots 
Cuckoo Clock 
Water Babies 
1 Vercriptive citalogue sent on application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


= T oOUT= 


TT — J U: b 
NEW FXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. 1 t0 6. 


WORDS AND MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85 cents each. 
By Express, not Prepaid, - - - - $75 per 100. 





New York and Boston. 





Words only, Smali Type, Cloth............ _. adil 
* Nonpareil Type, Cloth. . ae. © 
wd se Large Type, Limp Cloth... se *. 

OP Rs 045 a5 25 


The Bislow & MainCo., The John Church C0, 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. S.E.C.4th&EIm,€ sateen 


Christmas Music ! 
Hull’s Quarterly, Volume 2. No. 2. 
THE SON OF THE MORNING. 


A New Christinas Service, complete Music and Reci- 
tations. Specimen Copy 5 Cents. 50 cents a dozen, £4.00 
a bundred, mailed postpaid. if you want something good 

to sing that you will not be ashamed to invite your 
friends in to hear, you will find this is just what you 
ueed. Address 





ASA HULL, 


132 Nassau Street New York. 


“Of Surpassing Interest.” 





A Singular Life 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 





Second Edition, 16mo, $1.25. 





“Tt is not the mere story that 
| makes ‘ A Singular Life’ so interest- 
ing, but rather the manner of its 
telling and the richness of detail 
Mrs. Ward has found in the simple 
New England life of a hill village 
and acoast town. The book abounds 
| in sketches of character, some of 
the lowest types, and touching all 
grades of society possible in that 
environment. Theseallare remark- 
ably good. The descriptive passages 
are lucid and powerful, and the play 
| of humor is delightful... . This 
very readable story is fresh, bright, 
graphic, deeply pathetic, eloquent, 
powerful.’’—New York Times. 

“The hero is a fine conception 
well sustained, the heroine charm- 
| ingand noble.... The book abounds 

in brilliant and beautiful passages, 
| is intensely interesting and points 
| a noble moral.’’—The Congregation- 
alist, Boston. 

“As a story ‘A Singular Life’ is 

of thrilling interest. As an artistic 
| production it ranks among the best 
of its author’s work.’—St. Paul 

Pioneer-Press. 

‘*Even if one should fee] obliged 
| to question the reality of certain 
| particulars, the spirit of the book 

is absolutely good, it being that of 
| one who went about in Palestine 

doing good many years ago.’’— 

Christian Register, Boston. 

‘* Nothing more dramatic than ‘A 
Singular Life’ will reach us from 
the land of new books this year. 
A fine literary treat awaits every 
reader of it.”’,—Los Angeles Hera'd. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 











CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS ooh pete omens 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, 5 cts. a copy. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. isefeatitinn Sent oon sand 
Re 
N 


adings. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


THE PALAGE OF SANTA GLAU Amos 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under 
stand the art of teaching ; nord while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 

OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy's Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, One Chriat- 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., 
Christmas Visiea, Catchin 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistalbe, The } 

Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These ‘have all won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 2,": F022." 


eiday Entertainment of 
great interest. 


Price, 10 cents a single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAA By Richey & Murray. An- 
« other pleasant entertainment, 
Price, 10 cents a single copy. 
BETHLEHE By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root 
« This is a suber Christmas Cantata for 
adults only. Ithas now the enviable position of a standard 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cta. a copy. 
ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 
in the pap mens to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 
A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every description 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 
CASH R FERENCES must accompany orders from 
or those who have not had credit 
dealings with us, 
Send 10 centa for sample (back number) of "MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
OINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO 
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2« November 
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) S 
7 
€ } 
¢ Humphry Ward, 3 
3 who wrote ‘‘Robert Elsmere,’ 9 
@ is the author of 3 
8 «Sir George Tressady,”’ ; 
$ a great novel 2 
6. which will appear, in ’96, 
exclusively in The ) 
+ 
> 
§ CENTURY ; 
¢ 4 
* MAGAZINE. 3 
2 This is only one ' 
of many attractions 3 
$ which “the world’s leading periodi- §@ 
6 cal” will have in 1896. There will f 
4 be novels by ) 


) W. D. Howells, 
Amelia E. Barr, 


and other novelists; stories, etc. from 
Mark Twain, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
) Henry M. Stanley, 
George Kennan, 
} Marion Crawford, 
») and more. J/¢ will be the great- 
est year THE CENTURY ever had. 
Subscribe NOW-— don’t miss 
a single number. Begin with 
November (first number of the 
new volume). Price $4.00. 
If you want all of Napoleon's Life 
(with its superb engravings) which has 


q 

) 

q 

» 

» been running through the past year, 7 
» send $1.00 more, and the twelve back 
> 
] 
q 
) 
q 


pwr 


numbers will be sent you. TZhat is, 4 
for $5.00 vou can have two years of THE 
“CENTURY. Send by check or money- 4 
order direct to 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York. 
: 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 





PERIODICALS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). The bestof juve 
nile periodicals; bright, interesting reading, ilins- 
trated with eG cuts. Ten copies, one year, 
to one address, $1; larger quantities at same rate. 
Single subscriptions, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (monthly), double sheet, can be 
used asa semt-monthly. Pure, wholesome reading, 
choice illustrations; suited for the younger classes. 
Terms same as Child’s Paper. 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant clases, in weekly 
parts; beautiful pictures and printed in large, clear 
type; a chromo picture each quarter. Single copy, 
50 cts.; 5 copies, 35 cts. each: 10 or more copies, 25 
cts. each. 


For our children the best is not too good. It is 
confidently believed that in periodicals of this 
class not any surpass those offered here. 

May we not enlist vour efforts in introducing 


| them into your Sabbath schools’? 


FOR THE FAMILY. 


AMERICAN [MESSENGER (monthly). This good 
old undenominational inspiriting and Scriptural 
monthly tor more than half acentury has been es- 
teemed one of the most useful of religious news- 
papers. Eularged to donble its former size without 
increase of price. Full of practical Christianity, 
having bright articles from the best writers; an old 
time favorite in many thousand homes. Single sub- 
scription, 25cts.a year. If you desire to introduce 
itin your church send for sample copies and ¢ ub 
rates. 

One copy of each of the above four papers to one 


| subseriber, $1 a year, post; aid. 





Samples of Periodicals sent FREE. 


‘*LIGHT AND LIFE.”’ An eight-page monthly 
tract, sold only to annual subscribers by the hun- 
dred, ‘or in multiples of a hundred copies. 100 copies, 
monthly, postpaid, $2 per annum, in advance. 

This periodical furnishes &,400 pages of tracts, 
postage free, for $2, less than half the usual price. 
It is commended to churches, home mi-sionaries, 
and all engaged in systematic or occasional tract 
distribution. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d ST., NEW YORK. 
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NO RELIGIOUS PAPER IS READ MOREETHOROUGHLY, QUOTED OFTENER, 
AND MORE WARMLY APPRECIATED BY ITS READERS, THAN 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST. 12 


As in the 80 years of its past history, it will 
aim at the highest standards as respects 
Typography, Artistic Embellishment (in- 
cluding numerous illustrations), Literary 
Form, 

The paper maintains a large and able 
Editorial Staff, with specialists in charge of 
various departments. Contributors, Ameri- 
can and foreign, such as: Rev. C. H. 
Parkhurst, D. D., Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
‘*Tan Maclaren,’’ Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, 
Amelia E, Barr, Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D. D., Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., Margaret 
E, Sangster, Prof. A. B. Bruce, Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D., Kate Upson Clark, ‘*‘ Marion 
Harland,’’ Richard Burton, Rev. A. H. 
Quint, D. D. 

Besides the important regular features— 
editorial articles and spicy paragraphs, 
reviews of new books and magazines, 
several pages of matter particularly for the 
home, helps for the Sunday school lesson, 
and prayer meeting (mid-week and Y. P. S. 
C. E.), and carefully edited church and re- 
ligious news, covering the entire country— 
The Congregationalist in very recent years 
has originated and developed these special- 
ties: 

Mothers in Council. 

Closet and Altar. 
Mr. Martin’s Conversation Corner. 
Current Thought. 
Progress of the Kingdom. 
By the Way. 

Each of these departments infuses a dis- 
tinct, unique, and valuable element into the 
paper. 


Next year’s program of THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST includes, 
other attractive features: 
A SERIES ON THE STRUGGLE FOR 

CHARACTER. Articles showing the 

peculiar temptations and burdens that 


among many 


are the lot of persons in different walks 
of life, for example, the collegian, the 
sailor, the policeman, the fashionable 
woman. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS to characters fa- 
miliar to us all—the organist, the sexton, 
the reformer, the traveling secretary. 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., will be- 
gin this series with letters to a theologue. 


I year, $3.00; 2 years, $5.00 ; 
On trial, 3 months, 25 cents ; 


PROMINENT AND INFLUENTIAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL LAYTSIEN. 
sketches (with portrait) of men in differ- 


Character 


ent parts of the country who are serving 
the denomination in one way and another. 
THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL. 
suited to meditation and spiritual re 
Floyd Tomkins of 


Material 


plenishment. Rev. 
Providence will furnish a series of Lenten 
articles, and the weekly column entitled 
Closet and Altar will be broadened and 


enriched. 


“4 % 


2 Papers $ 6.00 


2 Books 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 
1896 
Premium Plan. 


One renewal and one new subscription 
with $6 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 
(your own selection); papers and books sent 
postpaid, An additional book for each ad- 
ditional new name. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send one set of Palestine Pictures as 
a premium for one new name, 

Make your selection from the catalogue of 
any publisher, only avoiding subscription, 
foreign and special works. 


For Instance. 

Such books as the following have been ordered 
in connection with the above offer: 
Mancaner WINTHROP. 

HAT I TOLD DORCAS. 
Gat MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. 
NEW ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Dr. G. A. GORDON’S CHRIST OF TODAY. 
TWo LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 
HAWTHORNE’S OUR OLD HOME. 
Prof. STEVENS’S DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
DEXTER’S STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, ETC., ETC. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


—<—___—_ ——— —_—__—__—_——~t 








THE NEW BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. A short series, participated 
in by Prof. F. K. Sanders, of Yale, Prof. 
Irving F. Wood, of Smith, and others, on 
the way in which modern views of the 
Scriptures and the results of criticism 
can be made clear and helpful to the 
ordinary Bible student. 


THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN [ilS- 
SIONS. Three articles by Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D. D., Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, on the 
conception of foreign missions which our 
churches should hold today. 


5 years, $10.00. 


STORIES, SKETCHES AND ARTICLES 
in lighter vein by such writers as Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Bliss Perry, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Miss Alice Brown, author 

of the popular New England tales entitled 


Meadow Grass, and others. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Attributes: Virile if venerable; evangelical 


yet liberal: popular though scholarly. 


PLEDGES FOR 1896: 


The organ of no faction; 


the representative of all sections and ele- 
ments of the Congregational fold; the re- 
porter of and commentator upon the doings 
of all Christian organizations, ecclesiastical 
and philanthropic. 
Editorials timely and terse, explain- 
ing the spiritual and ethical 
import of events and movements in the 
realms of religion, literature, statecraft and 
the social sciences. 
eer ecclesiastical and 
otherwise—up to date, accurate 
and gathered by special correspondents. 


Letters from staff correspondents in 

New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, London, Glasgow, Australia, 
Japan and India, giving reliable informa- 
tion in an attractive form. 


Contributions °°" and sug- 
gestive, instructive 
and stimulating—from the ablest writers 
and most successful Christian laborers at 
home and abroad. 
The Family Life enriched. Wives 
and husbands, 
parents and children, catered toin the Home 
Department, Mr. Martin’s Conversation 
Corner, Mothers in Council, and in articles 
and editorials on home-making and charac 
ter-building. Closet and Altar feeds indi- 
vidual and family devotion. 
Analyses of Character, 00° 
9 views, 
pen-pictures and anecdotes, coupled with 
portraits, will teach the helpful, practical 
lessons which always are to be gained from 
the study of biography and autobiography. 


Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
6 months, $1.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 










BosvoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov 

ly a. uM. Address by Rev. Fred Hovey Alten. Sub 
ject: The Artistic Expression of the Supernatural 

FORKIGN ye ONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Wont tonrad ot Missions every Friday 
at ll a.M 





Untonw Bink CLASS, conducted by Rey, Wo E. Bas 
ten, Bromtield Street Church, Bostou, saturday, 4 0. M. 
EAS? ASSOCIATION, Atmherst, Dec 





HAMPSUTItE 





Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREG 
is represented 
BETTS HOME 
tional House 
BK. Palmer, 7 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to5, An- 
nual membersbip, $1.00; life membership, $20.00, Con- 
tributions sulicited. Miss Annie ©. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. Krank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
K. Swett, Peblishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
gregational House. Miss len % ‘arruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie BK, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 

Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
, Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 

New Yor k; Rev. George A, Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SociETy.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 

hundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ary colleges, twenty academies in ‘the West and South, 
ten tree Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Ss. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational 
House, Boston, 15t Washington St, Chicago. I. 
dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; KE. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applic ations to Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF —In order to attord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation see Minutes of National © pee il, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page #2. Secretary, Rev. N. "H. Whittlese y. 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. ¥ Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Coune ‘il of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, See. 

THE BOSTON SKAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
i827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, I] A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B.S, 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston, Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
ete., to Capt. S. 8S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of §—, to be ap- 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” Rev Alexander McKenzie, PD. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 






ATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
Key. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
reasurer, 
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PASSING COMMENT. 

‘Every layman a pastor” is evidently the 
conviction of that man who has transformed 
the report of his church from “ almost hope- 
less’’ to a comparatively large church attend- 
ance, 

Little time, as a rule, can be borrowed from 
the usually full programs of the local church 
conferences for direct appeal to the uncon- 
verted in the congregations. In the single 
instance of such an effort, of which we hear 
this week, however, a response was not want- 
ing. 

The laying on all of an additional tenth de- 
ducted from holiday purchases would per- 
haps not aggregate a great pecuniary blessing 
to the recipients of the savings, but undoubt- 
edly perseverance in such self-denial would 
result in tenfold the satisfaction gained from 
following altogether personal ends. 

The longest pastorate in the city has wit- 
nessed the growth of a greater Congregational 
Brooklyn, which in its extension must have 
afforded for the pastor, during that long time, 
an exceptional opportunity for studying vari- 
ous conditions, from those of the pioneer 
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church to those of the denominational strong- 
hold, 


A BOSTON OUTPOST MANNED. 
The installation of Rev. C. M. 
Auburndale, 


place for twenty-eight years. The 


loved. 
the candidate filled the large chapel. 


Mr. Southgate has had pastorates. 


him. 
Rev. 

Rev. J. 

was a large 


Dr. E. B. Webb was 
L. Hill, D. D., seribe. 


ference. ()Juestions to the 


theological opinions. 





REV. 


C. M, SOUTHGATE. 

The installation services were distinguished 
by the omission of the sermon and the intro- 
duction of an address of welcome in behalf 
of the citizens of the gown by the Metho- 
dist pastor, Rev. Thomas W. Bishop. Mr. 
Southgate, in assuming his new charge, be- 
comes a pastor of ministers as well as of a 
large congregation of the laity. In bis flock 
are Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark, president of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, Rev. Dr. E. E, 
Strong, editor of The Missionary Herald, Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Hazen, secretary of the National 
Council, Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet, Rev. Dr. G. 
M. Adams, and a number of other clergymen 
either engaged in literary work or retired 
from active service. In his congregation also 
are many of the students of Lasell Seminary 
and the Riverside School. The splendid new 
boulevard which is now opened between 
Auburndale and Boston brings the town into 
close connection with the city, and insures a 
rapid increase of the population and a large 
and growing field of labor. 

The new pastor is the son of the late Rev. 
Robert Southgate, for many years an honored 
New England clergyman. Graduating from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and from Yale 
College in 1866, he was for a year principal of 
the high school in Woodstock, Vt., and then 
took the full course at Andover Seminary, 
graduating in 1870. He was settled first at 
the North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt., then 
in Dedham, Mass.—a winter’s service under 
the A. M. A., as pastor of the First Church in 
Atlanta, intervening. In November, 1884, Mr. 
Southgate went to Worcester, at the call of 
the Pilgrim Sunday school, there being then 
no church organization or building. A tem- 
porary chapel was erected and a church or- 
ganized in March, 1885, which soon outgrew 
its quarters. 

In 1888 a noble edifice of brick and stone 


Southgate, 
Mass., on Wednesday of last 
week, was the first service of the kind in that 
former 
pastor, Rev. Calvin Cutler, after long service, 
still lives among this people honored and be- 
The attendance at the examination of 
A con- 
siderable part of the congregation consisted 
of delegations from the church of Dedham 
and the Pilgrim Church, Worcester, where 
About 
thirty of his parishioners from Worcester 
availed themselves of the opportunity by ris- 
ing to testify to their continued affection for 


moderator and 
The council 
one, including, beside several 
others, the churches of the Suffolk West Con- 
candidate were 
numerous, not because of any doubt of his 
soundness and fitness, but because the council 
and the congregation were interested in his 
religious experience, his past work and his 
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was dedicated, the former chapel being re- 
modeled and connected for use in Sunday 
school, social and practical work. The two 
buildings provide about thirty rooms and the 
whole property is valued at $110,000. A vig- 
erous conception of institutional work was 
one of the formative principles which the pav- 
tor brought with him at the beginning, and 
many of the methods were adopted here be- 
fore they were in use elsewhere. All were 
the natural outgrowth of the original scheme 
and, with slight exceptions, each branch is 
self-supporting. The Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties are large and successful. The Sunday 
school, in eight departments, is the largest in 
the city. The church membership is 452, and 
575 persons have been received since the be- 
ginning, no communion ever having passed 
without additions. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Bangor. 

The question of debate at the monthly rhetorical, 
Nov. 12, was: Resolved, That the prohibition of the 
liquor traflic is grounded upon expediency rather 
than upon moral right.——The new gymnasium was 
opened to the students Nov. 13. There were no 
formal exercises, owing to the recent death of two 
valued members of the board of trustees. Treasurer 
Crosby made pleasant remarks in turning the gym- 
nasium over to the faculty and students. Professor 
Sewall, largely instrumental in securing subscrip- 
tions for the building, and Professor Gilmore, who 
willact as instructor the present year, spoke briefly. 
The students admire the new building. Exercise 
will be compulsory, three hours a week being the 
minimum. 

Hartford. 

The Eastern New England Alumni Association of 
the seminary held its annual meeting, Nov. 11, at 
the United States Hote), Boston. A large attend- 
ance and enthusiasin made this one of its most en- 
joyable gatherings. After a social hour and dinner 
a successful innovation was introduced in a spirited 
discussion on Ministerial Efficiency. Prof.C.M. 
Mead, D. D., brought the greetings of the semi- 
nary and clearly showed what it is doingin training 
for the ministry. Rev. Messrs. L. W.Hicksand C.F. 
Weeden followed with papers on The Minister as 
Preacher, Pastor and Administrator. It was agreed 
that the church demands the energetic preacher 
and the spiritual leader, and that well directed pas- 
toral work and business methods are essential to 
pulpit leadership, Dr. A. C. Thompson was elected 
president. 

At the first faculty conference of the year, held 
recently, Professors Pratt, Macdonald and Mer- 
riam discussed The Liturgical Movement in Non- 
liturgical Churches, speaking, respectively, on the 
development, the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages and dangers of the movement.—— The regular 
thirty-minute prayer meeting last week Friday was 
lengthened to an hour and given to the reports of 
the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, recently 
held in Lancaster, Pa.——The Juniors have just be- 
gun a short course under Professor Merriam, intro- 
ductory to the work of his department in homi- 
letics, pastoral care and sociology. Hitherto this 
work has been confined to the Middle and Senior 
Classes. 

Chicago. 

One hour on Thursday afternoons is set apart for 
the monthly prayer meeting for the faculty and 
students, for the conference of students with 
Professor Taylor on field work and for lectures. 
Already four lectures or addresses have been given 
this year on The Students’ Volunteer Movement, 
Preaching so as to Attract and Win the Masses, 
The Making and Preaching of Sermons, Milton’s 
Predecessors in the Realm of Literature. The last 
was the quintessence of seven lectures on Milton’s 
predecessors, or the Paradise Lost in the Epic and 
Dramatic Literature of 1,200 years. 


Chicago Seminary really combines four theologi- 
cal schools in one: the seminary proper, opened in 
1858, and the German, Danish-Norwegian and the 
Swedish schools. These four schools, while having 
distinct faculties and exercises as if they were 
separate institutions, meet together for devotional 
exercises four days in the week and on other 
general occasions. The Danish-Norwegian depart- 
ment, of which Rev. R. A. Jernberg is head pro- 
fessur, has twelve students, an increase of eight 
over last year. The members of the last graduating 
class took the places of three men who had sus- 
pended their course to preach, thus enabling them 
to return totheseminary. Evangelisten(The Evan- 
gelist) is edited and set up in the seminary Pro- 
fessor Jernberg has now been responsible for this 
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work, with the aid of the C.S.S.and P.S., for six 
years. The Western Scandinavian Association 
Danish-Norwegian) has nineteen active members, 
of whom seventeen are former students of the 
seminary. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
MAss.—The South Berkshire Conference met in 
Lee, Nov.12. The subjects embraced Lessons from 
the Year-Book and Family Religion, among others. 


Mr.—The Cumberland Conference met in Port- 
land, Nov. 12. Rev. D. M. Pratt read a paper on 
What Is Spirituality? which elicited profitable dis- 
cussion. Reports from the National Council and 
the meeting of the American Board were given. 

N. ¥.—Black River and St. Lawrence Association 
met in Philadelphia, Nov. 12,13. Missionary ad- 
dresses were given and reports were received from 
the delegates to the National Council. Rev. J.R. 
Jones preached the sermon. A large number of 
young people came from churches in the vicinage 
to listen to the C. E. addresses. One session was 
devoted to topics on Sunday School Work and The 
Evangelistic Spirit of the Congregational Churches. 
The interest in the association is plainly increas- 
ing. 

N. J.—The Northern Conference 
Grove, Nov. 12, with good numbers. The reports 
were hopeful in tone and told of steady ad- 
vance. An interesting and valuable address was 
given by Dr. Samuel Howland, president of Jaffna 
College, Ceylon. Quite glowing accounts were 
given also by the delegates to the National Coun- 
cil, After an address on the subject by Rev. W. F. 
Cooley and considerable discussion, a committee 
was appointed on applied Christianity to push the 
matter of practical temperance advance in the 
State, with especial view to securing a local option 
law. 

InD.—The Northeastern Association held its lat- 
est meeting in Lake Gage. The attendance was 
large. The sermon was preached by Rev. C. E. 
Grove. The addresses were on various phases of 
Christian work, The meetings brought a blessing, 
and on the closing evening members of the con- 
gregation rose for prayer. 


met in Cedar 


ILu.—The West Central Illinois Association met 
in Lacon, and was of unusual interest. The papers 
were on The Preaching for the Times, Is the Sunday 
School the Nursery of the Church? Revivals, The 
Business of the Church by a Business Man, and How 
to Maintain a Vital Relation Between the Churches 
and the A. M.A. 


8. D.—The Plankinton Association met in Acad- 
emy, Nov. 7, 8. The State superintendents were 
present. The woman’s hour was made especially 
interesting by an exercise by young people of the 
academy. Sunday school work and home missions 
received special attention. The sermon was by Rey. 
W.8B. Hubbard; topics were: The Responsibilities 
of the Church for Aggressive Work, Prohibition. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
MaAss.—The Connecticut Valley Club held an un- 
usually enthusiastic meeting, Nov.12. The subject, 
The Woman of the Future, and the speakers, among 
them Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, drew a large con- 
gregation. The other speakers were Mrs. Homer 
Merriam and Miss M. A. Jordan. 


At its meeting, Nov. 18, the Newton Club wel- 
comed Rev. C. M. Southgate,as he spoke on The 
Social Life of the Church. Several sub-topics were 
spoken on, by Mr. J. B. Taylor, The Power and 
Value of It; Mr. A. L. Harwood, How Can It Be 
Made Efficient? and Mr. R. L. Bridgman, Who Are 
Responsible for Promoting It? Special reference 
was made during the meeting to the outrages in 
Harpoot and the death of Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., 
who lived in Newton. 


InD.—The annual meeting of the Indianapolis 
Club was beld Nov. 12, in the elegant rooms of the 
new Mayflower Church. There was a large attend- 
ance. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst was elected president. 
Dr. J. H. Crum, the retiring president, gave a 
pointed address. The principal speaker was Dr. 
Michael Burnham. His subject was The Power of 
Congregationalism, and his paper one of great 
value. The club has an excellent outlook for the 
coming year, although it is not as large in numbers 
as in cities where Congregationalism has been 
longer established. 


ILu.—The Central Illinois Club held its first meet- 
ing for the year in Peoria, with an attendance of 
eighty six. The topic was Echoes from the National 
Council. Addresses were made by Dr. C. W. Hiatt, 
Martin Kingman, Pres. O. J. Bailey and Horace 
Clark. The prospects of the club at its entrance 
upon the second year areencouraging. It isalready 
a power of Congregational fellowship in its locality. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Boston.—Garrison Memorial, the new colored 
organization, which was started last August with 
105 members, was formally recognized by a council 
in the Shawmut meeting house, Nov.14. This is the 
first colored church of its order in the city, and Dr. 
P. T. Stanford was installed as the first Congrega- 
tional colored pastor in Boston. Dr. Stanford has 
recently come from his former parish in Birming- 
ham, Eng., where he had a prosperous pastorate. 
At the council many churches were represented, 
Dr. Nehemiah Boynton preached thesermon. Serv- 
ices are held for the present in Berkeley Temple. 


WHITMAN.—Church Week, observed recently, was 
a season of helpfulness to the congregation. Pub- 
lic exercises of a high character were conducted, 
and a roll call was an important feature. The pas- 
tor, Rev. F.S. Hunnewell, has been giving “ a series 
of Sunday evening addresses to all sorts of people,” 
with good success. 

WoRCESTER.—The City Missionary Society held 
its annual public meeting at the Old South Church, 
Nov. 6. Superintendent Mix reported that the 
working force had been increased the past year by 
the addition of a superintendent and four women 
visitors. Six of the younger churches have been 
assisted financially. At the business meeting Mr. 
P. W. Moen was re-elected president. The receipts 
for the year were $4,725.——/Piedmont. Dr. Horr 
has begun a series of ten sermons on Christianity 
in Relation to the Doctor, Lawyer, Teacher, Jour- 
nalist and other professional men. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, Mr. M. A. Dixon has been 
chosen as the pastor’s assistant, and will act also 
as Sunday school superintendent. He is an Am- 
herst graduate and for a year was a student at the 
School for Christian Workers. Since then he has 
served as assistant pastor in Pittsfield. 

CHICOPEE FALLS.—The pastor, Rev. H. G. Pills- 
bury, is giving a course of twenty lectures on 
Glimpses of Christian History on alternate Sunday 
evenings, during which the congregations have 
doubled, The Y. P.S.C. E. has given 2 communion 
set to the little church in Kenton, Mich., whose 
house was recently dedicated. 

HUNTINGTON,— First, a home missionary church, 
is depleted by the exodus of its young people to 
other fields, but it is holding the fort for Christin 
a little community of about 200 persons. It enjoys 
@ measure of prosperity, temporal and spiritual. 
The parsonage has been repaired,and now by a gen 
erous gift of $150 from two former residents the 
meeting house has been thoroughly repainted with- 
out and within. During the year five members have 
been received. Rev. Wilbur Rand is pastor. 


Maine. 


PORTLAND.—A council assisted Nov. 8 in organiz- 
ing the church recently inaugurated in South Port- 
land. Services of recognition were held in the lat- 
ter place Nov. 17 by the council. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
preached. Members were for the first time re- 
ceived into the new organization. For the present 
Sunday worship will be conducted in a rented hall 
and weekly prayer meetings from house to house. 

SouTH PORTLAND.—A meeting was held Nov. 5 
to consider the formation of a church. The Creed 
of 1883 and Apostles’ Creed were adopted and a 
council called, 

BANGOR.—The recent transfer of Mr. E. B. Wood 
from the Unitarian Church to Congregationalism 
and his admission to the Central Church bas been 
considered by the Penobscot Association. He was 
approbated to preach for three years. 

GRAND LAKE STREAM.—This place was almost 
wholly destitute of religious privueges when Misses 
Washburn and Harlow began work. The people 
are now so interested that they urgently request 
one of the evangelists to remain through the winter, 
when they hope to form a church with her help. 
They assume all the expenses of her support. Miss 
Wasbburn is detailed for the work. 

ScARBORO.—Rev. H. A. Merrill has been assist- 
ing the pastor, Rev. J. G. Merrill, the past ten days 
in a series of meetings, developing the interest 
which for the few months previous has been evi- 
dent. 

Batu.— Winter Street. After a report of the re- 
cent American Board meeting by Dr.J.C. Berry, 
late of Japan, a liberal collection was taken. 

A new organ has been obtained in Wilton, and it 
was tested at an enjoyable recital recently. 

New Hampshire. 

WARNER,.—Four persons united with the church 
on confession at the last communion, and more are 


expected to follow. The church has been enjoying 
an era of temporal and spiritual prosperity under 
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the efticient lead of the pastor, Rev, W. F. Renshaw 
and the people have been happily united. The 
church is now self-supporting, but will sustain a 
great loss in the departure of the pastor to his new 
field in Hinsdale. 

BRIDGEWATER.—As a result of the labors of 
Misses Milton and Howard, who are in the employ 
of the H. M. S., several persons have professed 
conversion, and the field is more promising. The 
church proposes to continue a Sunday and mid 
week service and organize a Sunday school. The 
young women have now begun work in Washington. 

HAMPSTEAD.—During the past year twenty-three 
persons have been added to the church, $600 have 
been raised for improvements of the church prop- 
erty. nearly $300 given in benevolent contributions, 
and a piano has been purchased. 

EXETER.—Second. Rev. A. P. Bourne, the assist- 
ant pastor, is giving a series of lectures on The 
Prophets to the members of the Christian Frater- 
nity of Phillips Academy. 

The church in Milton is undergoing extensive re 
pairs. The heirs of the late Richard Shapleigh 
have begun the erection of new horse-sheds in 
Lebanon as a gift to the church. 





Vermont. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Old people’s day was celebrated 
successfully last week Sunday. Eight persons now 
living have reached the age of ninety, while three 
others are about eighty-five years old. The pastor, 
Rev. Edwin Wheelock, is seventy-three years old, 
and has been in this pulpit nearly forty years. 

VERSHIRE.—The first additions as a result of the 
recent revival were thirty persons received last 
week, twenty-five on confession. Twenty were bap- 
tized. The church had become greatly reduced, 
and had a resident membership of only twenty-two. 
Twelve nen were among the new members, 

HARTFORD.—At a church meeting of late, further 
action, the passing of resolutions, defined the posi- 
tion of the church relative to the continuance of 
Rev. H. W. Boyd as pastor. The eommittee was 
instructed to engage the pastor’s services for a 
prolonged period, the second vote at this meeting 
being unanimous. 

BuRKE.—For two days lately men and women of 
the congregation devoted their time to active work 
on the meeting house. Great satisfaction is felt in 
the way repairs are being accomplished. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE,.—At the ministers’ meeting, 
Monday, the matter of ministers paying the debt 
of the American Board was favorably considered, 
but no definite action was taken.—Highland was 
recognized by council Noy. 13. Rev. J.H. McLaren 
preached the sermon. 


last 


Connecticut. 


NORFOLK.—A review of last year shows a tinan- 
cial gain of about $50. It was voted to give the 
pastor, Rev. John DePeu, a six weeks’ vacation the 
coming year. The proposed reorganization of the 
society aroused considerable discussion, and it was 
voted to decide the matter later, 

MANCHESTER.—Center. A joint meeting of the 
governing boards of this and the South Methodist 
Church has been held to discuss union revival serv 
ices to be held in the spring. Both bodies are in 
favor of the movement, and efforts will be made to 
secure Evangelist Chapman. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


BROOKLYN.—Pilgrims. Dr. R. 8. Storrs com- 
pleted the forty-ninth year of his pastorate, Nov. 19. 
In this period he has seen the population of the city 
grow from 60,000 to over 1,000,000 He has officiated 
at about 1,000 weddings and 1,500 funerals. When 
he began his pastorate, this church was the only 
Congregational church in the eity. There are now 
twenty, and ten branch churches, or missions, each 
having its own place of worsbip. On the confines 
of the city are ten other churches, The member- 
ship of this church is about 1,050 and the Sunday 
school enrollment is 1,150, including the branch 
chapel in the care of the associate pastor, Rev. 
E. H. Byington. Dr. Storrs preached a sermon 
with great vigor on Sunday morning, comparing 
the past with the present, in the spirit of Christian 
optimism. 

NEw YOrkK.—A site has been purchased on East 
134th Street for the new chureh of Port Morris, 
Rev. A. A. Robertson, pastor, and a chapel will 
soon be erected, with the aid of the Church Exten- 
sion Society, to cost about $5,000. This will be the 
fifth church established north of the Harlem River 
in five years. 

CARTHAGE.—Special meetings have been in prog- 
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ress tive weeks, the pastor, Rey. J. B. Felt, bear- 
ing the burden of the work the first three and Evan- 
gelist E. W. Gorton assisting during the remainder. 
About thirty persons have thus far professed con- 
version, A deep interest prevails. 

New Jersey. 

CEDAR Grove.—This young church continues to 
grow. It now has an attractive house of worship 
facing ona fine new road. Now that a railway sta- 
tion has been located near by, the community is 
likely to growin a suburban way and the outlook 
for the church is good. 

GLEN RipGe.—The growth of this church has 
been rapid for the last three or four years. The 
present building has been used for five years, has 
been enlarged once and is now well filled. Plans 
are being drawn for its second enlargement and 
the increase of working facilities, and it is ex- 
pected that in the spring or early summer the work 
ef alteration will begin. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety bas taken a new lease of life after thorough 
reorganization. The prayer meetings are well at- 
tended and are spiritual and helpful. The women’s 
foreign missionary society has exceeded its benefi- 
cence of last year by over $50, having raised this 
The Sunday school is still enthusiastic 
ever the Blakeslee new mission band 
for boys has been organized similar to that for 
girls, which bas been in existence for two years. 


year $200, 
lessons. A 


Passarc.—This church received four persons to 
membership at the last communion, making sixty 
that have been received during the three years’ 
pastorate of Rev. W. I. Sweet, no communion sea- 
son passing without additions. The congregation 
is now worshiping in its new building. One new 
feature is the monthly social, which is so planned 
that different members of the congregation take 
part in it according to an alphabetical arrangement. 
It has done much to bring out the abilities of the 
people and aided greatly in planning church work. 

THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 

Clanton, Hackleburg, South Calera and Verbena 
have recently had special evangelistic services with 
additions to the membership. At South Calera a 
woman seventy seven years old who had not at- 
tended church for thirty years bad «a happy experi- 
ence which deeply impressed the community — 
General Missionary Stallings writes that he can 
visit only part of the places that call for him. In 
northern Alabaina the people are being roused to 
the principles and freedom of the Congregational 
way. The lack is of more workers in the field. 
There are many places where a church is needed. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Union has begun a teachers’ meet- 
ing and organized a woman’s society of thirty 
members. Regular Sunday evening services now 
crowd the house, and an enlarged building is a 
near necessity.——race. Rev. J. H. Hull is chap- 
lain of the Cleveland Grays, a military company of 
national reputation. He has just preached to them 
the annual sermon. He takes an active interest in 
the company, and has arranged a course of Sunday 
afternoon addresses at the armory, to be given by 
prominent ministers of various denomjnations. 
Irving Street now opens its men’s club and reading- 
room every night in the week, and a course of popu- 
lar lectures has been arranged. A literary society 
was recently organized.—AHast Madison Avenue 
had a large attendance at the opening of its popular 
lecture course.——Hough Avenue has had for the 
general topic of its prayer meetings the past six 
weeks Congregationalism, with sub-topics. The 
series was followed by a sermon by the pastor, Rev. 
C. W. Carroll, on Why We Are Congregationalists. 
The Monday Club isa literary organization which 
holds semi-monthly meetings. The Men’s League 
has arranged a series of addresses by successful 
men of Cleveland upon such topics as The Social 
Evil, Divorce, Elections and Their Abuses, and The 
Jury System. Mr. Carroll has secured as an assist- 
ant Mr. McClare, a graduate of Oberlin who is pre- 
paring for the ministry.—Lakeview is planning 
for Italian work with the help of an Oberlin Italian 
student 

Bethlehem. The annual harvest and ingathering 
at the Bible Readers’ Home was held Nov.13. There 
were more visitors than in any previous year and 
the exercises were interesting. The pupils sang a 
Bohemian hymn, after which an instructive report 
ef the home was read, besides a statement of the 
mission work of the pupils. Supt. H. A. Schauffler 
read the financial report, which was satisfactory 
and considerably better than last year. The 
superintendent spoke of the hopeful results of 
mission work in Pennsylvania in which one of the 
graduates has a prominent part, and other topics 
were: The Importance of Female Missionaries, The 
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Inception of Bohemian Work, and Finding Out the 
Condition of the Community. After refreshments 
the visitors were shown over the house, and many 
gave substantial proof of their interest in the work 
by leaving gifts for its benefit. The school has ten 
pupils, one German, one Slovak and the rest Bohe- 
mians. 

Burton.—A chrysanthemum birthday sociable 
netted $109 to go toward thechurch debt. TheC. E. 
Society recently held a good citizenship meeting in 
the opera house under the direction of the pastor, 
Rey. E. O. Mead, at which four citizens talked, re- 
spectively, on Why I Am a Probibitionist, a Popu- 
list, a Democrat, a Republican. There was also a 
general talk on intelligent and straightforward 
party affiliation. The house was filled. 


Illinois, 

PEORIA.— First. The Young Men's Club has inau- 
yurated a literary society, open to both sexes. The 
season was opened by a paper on Harriet Martineau, 
followed by a program in the nature of a memorial 
to Eugene Field, in which a biographical sketch, 
readings from his works and some of his songs were 
the chief features.——The City Missionary Society 
is to conduct two lectures for the benefit of its 
treasury, to be given by Generals Howard and Gor- 
don. Among the unique features of the society’s 
plans is the work carried on amongst the house 
boat population, by suggestion of Dr. C. W. Hiatt. 
A boat was purchased and fitted up as a chapel,a 
systematic canvass made, and a Sunday school and 
prayer service inaugurated. Twelve young men and 
women carry on the work, which is creating great 
enthusiasm among the poor people for whom it was 
established. The average attendance at the Sunday 
school is forty-tive. 

South PkoRI1A.—Under the leadership of a lay- 
man, W. H. Coleman, the almost hopeless work of 
this church has increased until there is an average 
attendance of 150 persons at the Sunday services. 
Twelve persons were received at a recent com- 
munion, 

GALESBURG.— Central. Competitive plans for 
the new edifice are being submitted. The church 
contemplates a building with 1,200 sittings, to cost 
about $50,000. It willoccupy the site of the old First 
Church on the public square. 


WARRENSBURG.—The new church building was 
dedicated Nov. 10, Superintendent Tompkins 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. Rev.J.H. Run- 
alls, pastor in Illini, has ministered to the church 
since its organization. 

HALF DAY.—This new organization was served 
during the summer by Mr. H. L. Strain of Chicago 
Seminary, who continued until Noy. 1. The faithful 
six months’ pastoral work, in conjunction with that 
of the home missionary evangelist, Mr. Van Auken, 
has seemed to place the church upon a solid foun- 
dation. It is hoped that the beginning has been 
made for effective continuous work. 


Indiana. 

ANDERSON.—Hope. The work has been greatly 
enlarged since the recent dedication of the new 
building. Dr. A. IL. Ball is preaching to increasing 
congregations both morning and evening. The 
Young Men’s Club has charge of the evening serv- 
ices, and there is a flourishing Boys’ Brigade and 
Junior Endeavor Society. Kindergarten work is 
also being carried on. Dr. Ball is preaching a series 
of evening sermons to young men on The Christian 
Virtues, each sermon being illustrated by a leading 
character in the Bible and one in history. Many 
new families are connecting themselves with the 
congregation. The music is conducted by a chorus 
of male voices. A literary society on alternate Mon- 
day evenings gives special attention through ad- 
dresses and debates to current religious and socio- 
logical questions. 

FREMONT.—Supt. E. D. Curtis has been with the 
pastor, Rev. C. E. Grove, in his field of late. A re- 
markable revival is manifest here and in James- 
town. The congregations have been unusually 
large and the meetings closed in Jamestown with 
fifty conversions, many of the persons being heads 
of families. At Fremont a continuance of the spe- 
cial services is planned. This has been a difficult 
field, but the recent results are a remarkable ex- 
ample of the power of the gospel to transform a 
community. Mr. Grove is a young man and has not 
yet completed his studies. 


Michigan. 

LANSING.—Pilgrim. The church has taken on 
new life and courage under the efficient leadership 
of Rey. E. B. Allen. Within the last two months 
there have been fifteen accessions to the church. 
A graceful act is the expression of appreciation of 
the pastor’s work and of the work of the church in 
the gift of a handsome communion service, includ- 
ing plates, cups, flagon and baptismal bowl, by 
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Mrs. 8S. H. Manzer, widow of the late Deacon Man- 
zer. It was recently used for the first time. The 
Christian Endeavor Society has presented the 
church with 100 hymn-books, and one of the Sunday 
school classes has given a fine pulpit stand. These 
gifts are expressive of revived interest in the work. 

The H. M.S. is in receipt of $1,000 from a friend of 
the cause, who is well advanced in years, on condi- 
tion that an annuity be paid the balance of the 
donor’s life. 

Wisconsin. 

BELOIt.—“irst. There is great rejoicing over 
the news that Dr. G. R. Leavitt of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., has accepted the call extended to him to 
become the pastor of thischurch. He will occupy 
his new field the middle of December.— Second. 
A Men’s Sunday Evenitg Club has lately been or- 
ganized, and the evening congregations have been 
greatly enlarged. The pastor of this church, Rev. 
W. W. Sleeper, is chairman of the new State com- 
mittee on Endeavor work. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—Rey. Miss 8. E. Margetts, the pas- 
tor, received nine persons into membership on con- 
fession, Nov.3. Four of these were young married 
persons. At the same service, as the result of the 
pastor’s suggestion that in the fall and winter 
purchases ten cents for each dollar expended be 
set aside for the needy home missionary work of 
the State, an offering of $6 was made. 

WHEATON.—A church was organized with twenty 
members, mostly adults, Nov 6. Thisisa farming 
community, five miles from Eau Claire. The work 
has been developed by agents of the American 
Sunday School Union and neighboring pastors. For 
the present the church will be yoked with the 
Second Church, Eau Claire, Rev. H. R. Vaughn, 
pastor. 

PLATTEVILLE.—A new chapel, with commodious 
parlors, has recently been dedicated and a flourish- 
ing Men’s Sunday Evening Club organized. The 
churcb is prospering under the pastorate ef Rev. 
C. A. Wight. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

SPRING FIELD.—Central. Under the lead of Rev. 
G.S. Brett this church bas made remarkable prog- 
ress during the past year. By raising $1,900 and by 
the sale of land not needed it has cleared away its 
entire indebtedness, save to the Church Building 
Society. There have been frequent additions to 
membership and the outlook is most cheering. 


lowa. 

MUSCATINE.—First. The pastor, Rev. L. G. Kent, 
is restored to his usua) health and is pushing the 
work prosperously along all lines. The home mis- 
sionary collection recently taken was unusually 
large. The annual meeting was made a church fel- 
lowship meeting, with a roll call service, supper 
and social. 

ROpNEY.—The first quarter of Rev. G. W. Tingle’s 
pastorate closed with the accession of four mem- 
bers, three on confession. About $55 have been 
paid on the debt, $50 being cleared at a birthday 
social. The debt is being further reduced by the 
Y.P.8.C. E. 

EMMETSBURG, —Evangelist Williams recently 
closed a series of union meetings at this place. 
At the ingathering following, the church received 
eighty-six new members. There were over 200 pro- 
fessed conversions in connection with the meetings. 
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GRINNELL.—Of the twenty-nine persons uniting 
with the church by letter at the last communion, 
eighteen came from other denominations. There is 
an unusual degree of interest at the college; five 
young men have, within a few days, made a public 
confession. 

ALGONA.—Rev. W. E. Davidson has resigned, but, 
though unable to preach, he continues as pastor 


until Jan.1. The pulpit is being supplied by neigh- | 


boring pastors, 
ing and he hopes to be ready for work within a few 
weeks. 

Creston.—During Rev. J. A. Van Wagner’s pas- 
torate of eight years there have been 315 additions 
tothe church. There are only five larger churches 
in the State. 

Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Vilgrim. Evangelist D. M. Hart- 
sough has held evangelistic services with this 
church with good attendance and some interest. 
——At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
ministers of the city, attention was called to the 
existence of public gambling in the city. A com- 
mittee waited upon the mayor withuut satisfaction. 
Two of the ministers, by personal visitation, satis- 
fied themselves of the facts and waited upon the 
mayoragain. Asa result the gambling places have 
been closed temporarily or permanently. At the 
invitation of the Congregational ministers, a union 
meeting of all denominations was held in the 


Mr. Davidson’s health is improv- | 


Plymouth meeting house, and steps were taken | 


to prosecute the work of reform 
Nebraska. 

BURWELL.—The rebuilt and enlarged house of 
worship was dedicated, Nov.6. Rev.S. 1. Hanford 
preached the sermon, others participating in the 
service. The work was mostly done during the 
stay of Mr. A L. Squire of Oberlin Seminary. Since 
the coming of the present pastor, Rev. H. M. Evans, 
a new parsonage bas been begun. Mr. Evans has 
been giving lectures of late npon Congregational- 
ism. A series of evangelistic meetings is now 


planned. 
North Dakota. 


CUMMINGS.—Rey. J. D. Whitelaw is succeeding 
well on his new field here and in Buxton, The con- 
gregations are good and the interest is developing 
in many ways. A new opening in Reynolds prom- 
ises to be an important one. 

CARRINGTON.—Rev. W. H. Gimblett closed his 
pastorate, Nov. 10, to enter upon general missionary 
labor in the State. He bas done an excellent work 
here for four anda hilf years. 

HAVANA.—Rey. J. HU. Killen of Forman, at the 
earnest request of the people, has been preaching 
here for some time and the people wish him to 
take up the work permanently. They are ready to 
organize a churecb and go forward. 





The church in Kelso, organized Oct. 30, was also | 


recognized at the same time. 

South Dakota. 
Hupson.—Pastors of three neighboring churches 
are assisting Rev. G. E. Evans in special services, 
and the work is going on with success. They all 

exchar ge in their different fields. 

PACIFIC COAST. 

California. 

KENWoOOv.—After a pastorate of eighteen months 
Rev. W. M. Massie leaves here and Glen Ellen for 


Continued on page 808. 
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Built 

On the 

Solid Basis 

Of Pure, Rich, 

Red Blood, 

ITealth 

Is real and lasting. 

Opiate Compounds, Narcotics 
And Nerve Stimulants are 
Temporary and Dangerous. 


Hood: 


Sarsaparilla 


Builds permanent 

(xood Health 

Because it 

Purities, Vitalizes 

And Enriches the Blood. 

Cures Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, 

Nervousness, Weakness, 
Dyspepsia. Try it. 

Prepared by C. I, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 


Religious Notices. 


GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Loston, opens Oct. 2. Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-ove years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union mett.ods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatio.s divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no ovangelving agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School, Will you help to save them? 
Send to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon S8t., Room 40, Boston. 

AMBRICAN BEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOCIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
nomes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels: publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rgv. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


A LETTER OF INTRODUOTION. 


During the last two years of my residence in 
California | knew a young Syrian gentleman, She- 
hadi A. Shehadi. He bas proved himself among the 
churches on the Pacific coast and before all the 
prominent literary and scientific societies of San 
Francisco and Oakland as a speaker with rare gifts 
of intelligence, humor, enthusiasm and eloquence 
upon such themes as Ancient and Modern Egypt 
and the Egyptians, The Bedouin Arabs, Syria and 
the Syrians, Mohammed and El! Islam. He lec- 
tures in the native costume, with illustrative curios 
and native songs. His themes have interest now 
on account of the present Turkish problems. He 
can be addressed at 21 Willow Place, Providence, 
R. I. F. B. PULLAN, 

Pastor Pilgrim Church, Providence, R. 1. 
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If you care for artistic furniture, why 
not get the best? The finest creations today 
in the swell shops in New York and London 


are built in Flemish Oak, if for dining-room 


We are the only furniture house in this 
city showing a large line of Flemish Oak dining- 
room cabinet work at low prices. 
for it are not more than sixty per cent. of 
the prices charged in New York. 

The dark greenish-black ground makes a 
superb relief for metal trimmings. 
mentation is greatly assisted by a large range 
of reproductions of old hinges, locks and fittings 
in wrought iron, copper and brass. 

Flemish Oak furniture is just what is needed 
in rooms which have been painted in the late 
English art stains, or upholstered in ‘‘ Morris” 
or ‘‘ Liberty”? fabrics. 


Our prices 
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CONSUMPTION, 


A HALF HOUR WITE DR. ROBERT 
HUNTER, WHO HAS FOR FORTY 
YEARS BEEN THE SOLE EXPONENT 
OF THE GERM THEORY OF CON- 
SUMPTION, NOW ACCEPTED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS THE ONLY 
CORRECT THEORY. 


Dr. Hunter, Medical Scientist, Editor and 
Author, After a Period of Research Ex- 
tending Over Half a Century, Explains 
to the World His Perfected Discovery of 

Remedy for this Heretofore 

d Malady—A Scientific Discussion of 

Disease, Its Causes, Treatment and 





The recent publications in regard to con- 
sumption led to the seeking of an interview 
with Dr. Robert Hunter, the consumption 
specialist, of No. 117 West Forty-fifth Street, 
this city. 

The writer, on being ushered into the pres- 
ence of Dr. Hunter, was immediately im- 
pressed by his strong personality. 

The bistory of Dr. Hunter is an interesting 
one. He was one of the tirst consumptive 
specialists of this country and has been en- 
gaged in active research in this field for over 
fifty years. He was in 1855 the editor of 
Hunter’s Medical Specialist and Journal of 
Diseases of the Chest, which had for its 
motto, ‘* The cultivation of a spirit of free in- 
quiry, which is not shackled by usage or tra- 
dition, and, while it has all due reverence for 
the labors of the past, finds their best use in 
furnishing material for greater progress in 
the future.’’ It was a masterpiece in its line, 
and nothing abler has since been contributed 
to this branch of medical literature. He is 
also the author of The Principles and Practice 
of Inhalation, The Story of Consumption and 
Its Treatment, and of numerous pamphlets 
concerning consumption and its treatment. 
He is a recognized leader in the medical 
profession, in the scientific investigation 
of this disease, his statements concerning it 
being accepted as undisputed authority. He 
adopted the germ theory of Martin, Barrou 
Carmichael and Lanzain 1851 after a thorough 
investigation, and has since then successfully 
maintained it as the only doctrine that em- 
bodied the true cause of consumption. 

This germ theory is now the accepted doc- 
trine of the medical profession throughout 
the world. But it was not until forty years 
after Dr. Hunter proclaimed it in the “ Spe- 
cialist’’ that its indisputable truth was de- 
monstrated by finding the particular germ 
that causes consumption in the sputum and 
tissues of the lungs of those afilicted, and the 
profession forced to publicly adopt it. “ To 
cure consumption,” said Dr. Hunter, ‘it is 
necessary to discover and apply to the germ- 
infested parts remedies sufliciently powerful 
to destroy and expel the germs. Such reme- 
dies can be applied to the germs only by in- 
haling them into the lungs, where all the dan 
ger lies.”’” Hisefforts became centered on this 
one purpose to discover such a remedy, and he 
has now perfected bis cure, which is proved 
beyond duubt by letters from patients in all 
perts of the Union giving grateful thanks fur 
its healing and life-saving power in their cases. 
No medical discovery, we will venture to say, 
of our day is destined to create so profound a 
blessing throughout the whole world as this 
perfecting of a remedy and certain cure for 
consumption by s0 eminent and celebrated a 
physician as Dr. Robert Hunter. His mind 
seems a veritable storehouse of medical facts 
and clinical experience in all that pertains to 
the lungs and their diseases. He has recently 
invented an instrument for expanding and 
strengthening weak and obstructed lungs, 
thereby improving their breathing and resist- 
ing power, and finds it of great value in the 
less advanced stages of lung diseases. 

The doctor has published bis discoveries 
and described the application of his treatment 
in a pamphlet, which readers of The Congre- 
gationalst may obtain without charge by ad- 
dressing him at his residence, No. 117 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York. 

EARL HARLAN, 
New York World, Sept. 6. 

Nore.—In next week’s issue Dr, Hunter will 
commence a series of extracts from his lec- 
ucability. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


F rel : g h’ Ss 
Pennie foe 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bott le $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

TG: Woodruff & Co, P 


V Chemists 


York 


Depression. 


rHusaACTUTINGE 


108 Fulton St, New City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston in Elegant Trains of 
Palace Ve tibuled s:e+ ping and Dining Cars, Tuesdays, 
Dec. 10, and Jan. 7, for Los Angeles, San Diego, 
ete., by way of Chicago, Kansas City and Santa 
Fe. he tickets cover every expense of travel both 
waysand wive the holder entire freed: im op the Pacific 
Coast. They may be used r turning on Any Regular 
Train until July, 1896, or with Par ies unde? per- 
sonal escort, with a Choice of Three Different 
Routes 

Tours to Atlanta Nov. 
Il and 17 

A dditia 1 California Tours Feb, 1], and Mar. 3, 
vta Chicago, Kausas City «and Santa Fe, and Jan, 
23, Feo 13, and “Mar. 5, ra New Orleans. 

Tours to Mexico Jan, 23, and Feb. 18. 
lent Railroad Tickets via the Bos- 
any and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send f rdescriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 





19, 25 and 27, and Dee. 3, 9, 











RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington wished opp. School Street, Boston. 








Europe = Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High class, personally conducted parties leave New 
York mouthly per North German Lieyd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting Suuth France and Italy; 57 days, $460. 
HOLY LAND, turkey en 

5 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Live, visiting Italy, Egypt, the Nile, 
Palestive, Turkey, Greece, etc., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, 19 
Programs now ready for The Baptest Pilgrimaue Feb. 12, 
ace »mpanied be Rev. T. T. ton, D. D. Also An Ideal 
Pilgrimaye t the Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C. R. 
Blackall, M.D., D D. 


Independent Tickets Everywhere. 





Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


113 Broadway ‘ ), 
New York. I, (laze &Nons, Ltd., 
CAN FLAG. 

The American Steamship Co. have refitted the Cramp 
built steamer “ Ohio” to meet all the requirements of a 
wrictly first-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises, She will 
carry no steerage, second class or freight. The first 
cruises will be in Janvary and February to the WEST 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward 


Istands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. Send for programs. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


172i Chestnut Street, Philadeirhia, 


201 Washington 
St., Boston. 
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his new field in the Hawaiian Islands. During this 
time an edifice has been built at the latter place, 
all bills paid, with a surplusage left in the treasury. 
At Kenwood nine new members united with the 
church on the evening of the closing service, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-nine, an increase of twenty in 
the year and a half. 

Hay Fork.—Rey. H. H. Cole, now laboring in 
Trinity County, bas organized a church bere of six- 
teen persons, ten on confession. The communion 
was celebrated for the first time in the forty years’ 
history of the settlement. The place is twenty- 
eight miles from the home of Mr. Cole, and is 
reached by an al] day stage ride over two ranges of 
mountains. A visit is made once a month, when 
services are held three successive evenings. Con- 
gregations are large, people coming nine miles to 
hear the gospel. 

Rey. Thomas Hanna and wife, recently of Black 
Diamond, are reported safely arrived in Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska. Sixty miles from their destina- 
tion their ship was wrecked, everything going to 
the bottom. Fortunately a man and wife south of 
that point were on the point of returning home 
and sold their goods to Mr. Hanna. He reports the 
people very uncleanly, without a towel or bar of 
soap in a settlement of 500 people. They are much 
in need of the educating influences of the gospel. 
Services in the schoolhouse are largely attended, 
200 persons crowding in.——The church edifice im 
Benecia, having undergone a thorough renovation 
and decoration, 
California Bible Society is erecting a large two- 
story building in the heart of San Francisco to 
cost nearly $50,000. 





Washington. 

CoLFaAx.—Rev. H. P. James’s six years’ pastorate 
has been one of constantly increasing influence and 
power. The annual meeting brought together a 
large proportion of the members and the reports 
gave evidence of wholesome progress in all lines. 
The Young Men’s Club has charge of Sunday even- 
ing services and is drawing large congregations. 

EVERETT.—The communion service, recently pre- 

sented to the church, was originally the gift of the 
Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., to Pilgrim Church, 
Seattle. It was the C, H. M.S. superintendent who 
suggested thischurch for such a gift, and who knows 
the value of these links of love in such a long chain 
of Christian benevolence. 
SPOKANE.—Second continues as active as for- 
merly, receiving additions at every communion. 
— Pilgrim laid the corner stone of its new edifice, 
Novy.6. Miss R. M. Edwards is the assistant of her 
father, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, and preaches ac- 
ceptably in Hillyard and West Spokane. 


For Weekly Register see page 8)3. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


Have just received and opened a few 
bales of VERY CHOICE 


Oriental Rugs 


RARE COLORINGS AND DESIGNS. 








Just the thing for 


Wedding or Holiday 
Presents. 


We have put them in stock at 


LOW PRICES, 


To meet the present competition. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 





NEAR CORNHILL. 
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If all those who live and 
are strong by Scott’s Emul- 
sion should give thanks to- 
day, what a great shout 
would arise! Both Amer- 
icas, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and all the islands of the 
seas would be singing in the 

rand thanksgiving anthem! 
The English of it would be: 
“How good it is to have 
the strength and beauty of 
hea'th! How good is 
Sco‘t’s Emulsion!” 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty years. (Ask your doc- 
tor.) This is because it is always palatable—-always 
uniform-—always contains the purest Norwegian Cod- 
liver Oil and Hypopbospbites. 

Put up in 50 cent and $1.00 sizes. The small size 
may be enough to cure your cough or help your baby. 

” 


ust as good 
is never as good as 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery silk at 
half price. Ounce package (assorted colors) 
(One-half oz. 








sent post-paid for 40 cts. 
package, 25 cts.) All good silk and good 


colors, 100 crazy stitches in each pack 
age. Withan “py for & oz, we give one 
extra ounce FRE 

Brainerd & alomen Silk Co. 


2 Union Street, New London, Conn | 








BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and opmenel. Year commences 
a t. 11, 1495. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 


, Bradford, Mass. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 


A Crnise to the Mediterranean. 


By specially chartered steamer, “ Friesland ” (7,116 tons) 
January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Granada, Albambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in Pales- 
tine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, 
Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., included. 
Sexua for program. 





F, C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 
1ll Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 


@», A.B. & E.L.SHAW 
Ca Kstablished 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers o 


ULPIT 
SUITS. 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 19)~m«.s 
catalogue. 
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A Felt Shoe 
tells its 
Cheerful Story. 


I began life 
in Australia as 
wool on the back 
of a lamb. It 
was my duty to 
keep it warm, 
and I may say 
justly that at no 
time did I fail 
in what was re- 
quired of me. 
Many a time the 
howling south 
wind and_ the 
bitter storm 
tried to freeze 
the lamb, but 
the animal heat 





could not get through me, and so the lamb’s body was kept 
as warm as need be. 

One day the lamb was clipped, and I, the wool, was 
gathered up and carried to Dolgeville, N. Y. Here I was 
cleaned, picked up and put through machines, mauled and 
pressed, until I became a peculiar kind of felt, that which is 
known as the Alfred Dolge wool felt, made by his own peculiar 
process and one which has never been successfully imitated 
anywhere in the world. My fibers were not broken, but were 
so compressed and compacted that they interlock and inter- 
lie but do not interweave in the sense of a woolen garment. 
I am, in effect, a shoe full of windows, and I can absorb the 
moisture and throw it out into the air easily and so keep the 
foot as well able to breathe through its pores as any other 
part of the body. 

Of course, I keep my wearer warm; that was my busi- 
ness when I was wool on the back of the sheep, and [ am in 
no wise less able to do it now in the form of felt. 

But I don’t make it any too warm for the foot either, for 
I am porous, the air can freely circulate through me. 

Now if I was leather it would be very different, for of all 
misapplied things I think that leather for foot covering is the 
worst. You ought to have seen the condition of my wearer’s 
feet when he began to wear me! You see, leather is the con- 
trary to me in many respects ; in the first place it’s a good 
conductor of heat, that means cold, icy feet ; it’s not porous, 
that means tender, cramped, perspiring feet ; it is made soggy 
and slimy by water, and retains it so long that wet leather 
shoes often mean colds and much more serious things. Last 
of all, quite contrary to me, the foot covered with leather 
strikes the ground every time with a thump, occasioning jar 
enough to sometimes dangerously affect the vital organs, 
while I, O, how elastic I am! No dull, unyielding thud 
when I’m between my wearer and the ground, but rather a 
wonderful springiness that actually aids walking, and keeps 
one from getting tired easily. 

And what I say of myself is true of my mothers, sisters, 
brothers, uncles, aunts and cousins, to whom I will gladly in- 
troduce you if the chance is given me. 

If felt is comfortable for an outdoor shoe, it is luxury in 
a slipper. But I want you to understand that I am somewhat 
aristocratic. ‘There are lots of so-called felt shoes that are any- 
thing but all wool, but my coat of arms is the Alfred Dolge 
name, and when you see the Alfred Dolge trade-mark on a 
pair of shoes you may always know that they are just what 
they should be. 

As an aristocratic member of the shoe family, I don’t 
need to say more about my prices and quality; those 
who have worn me think they cannot get along without me, 
and that is proof enough of my worth. 
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Why not secure 





foot comfort 





this winter ? 





Alfred Dolge Felt 
Shoes will give it 
to you. 





Women’s 


I olge Felt with 


ITeel. 


No. 


250. 
Romeo Slipper, made of 
Leather Sole 


Price $2.50. 


Luxurious ! 


and 





No. 907. 


Men’s Leather Shoe with 
felt insole and woolen 
hygienic lining. Price $5 


Storm proof. 


Revised Edition 


ot 
this booklet 





on 


all 


goods. 









This trade 


mark is found 


our 


No. 107}. 


Women’s felt shoe with 


Price 
light, fine. 


leather 


sole and heel 
$3.50. 


Warm, 


sent 


anywher 


fr 


ee 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 
44 E. Fourteenth Se. 


Take Elevator), 


NEW YORK. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The feature of the week in financial circles 
has been the shipment of $3,500,000 gold to 
Europe. Gold exports at this season of the 
year are unusual and constitute a distinctly 
disturbing influence. They are explained by 
the adverse balance of trade, our imports be- 
ing heavy and our exports rather light by 
comparison. Our exports of cotton have 
been especially disappointing. 

The gold reserve is now down to about $89,- 
000,000, the lowest since last March. Should 
the gold movement assume large proportions 
before the first of January, which is doubted 
by many owing to the season of the year, the 
President will unquestionably authorize an- 
other issue of bonds. 

Negotiations have already been begun with 
New York bankers, it is said, looking to ar- 
rangements being made for them to take suf- 
ficient four per cent. bonds on a three per 
cent. basis in exchange for gold to restore the 
gold reserve, if the latter becomes reduced to 
the neighborhood of $80,000,000. 

A resumption of specie exports very natu- 
rally exerted an adverse influence upon the 
stock market, although it can be said that 
security values as a whole have been surpris- 
ingly steady. Some of the granger stocks 
have actually advanced. Lower prices are 
talked for the whole market, however, the 
weakness to be greatest in the so-called In- 
dustrial of Trust shares. 

General business throughout the country is 
irregular—good and bad in spots. All things 
considered, however, it is satisfactory. Bank 
clearings increase, as also do railroad earn- 
ings. 

Iron and steel quotations have declined 
with a distinct falling off in the demand for 
these products. On the other hand, there has 
been an unexpected improvement in woolen 
goods, prices being higher and large orders 
for manufactures being received. Raw cotton 
has declined in price, owing, it is stated, to 
liquidation for a New Orleans account. 

Apropos of increasing railroad earnings, it 
may be well to note that the younger roads 
show the largest gains, in some cases, as St. 
Paul for instance, the increases being nearly 
phenomenal. But the widespread character 
ef the revival of trade is seen in the fact that 
seventy-three per cent. of 125 roads report 
larger earnings for October than a year ago. 





CALIFORNIA IN THREE DAYs.—General Passenger 
Agent Kniskem of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Road announces that arrangements are completed, 
effective the 17th inst., for very important changes 
in the schedule of through California trains via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern Line, the 
effect of which will greatly enhance the conven- 
ience of the traveling public, as the schedule will 
afford the shortest time ever made by a regular 
train between Chicago and San Francisco, thereby 
greatly facilitating business and pleasure travel be- 





Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have pene 
warned you ? 
If so, what do they 
advise ? 
Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 


friends 


ing. It explains our 
securities and is. sent 
free. 


The Provident 
tant Co. 


Please mention The Conyreaationalist. 
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tween the East and California. The new fast train, 
with Pullman double drawing-room, gas lighted 
sleeping cars to San Francisco without change, 
and Pullman sleeping cars to Los Angeles with- 
out change, will leave Chicago via the North- 
western Line at 6 P.M. daily, reaching San Fran- 
cisco at 8.45 P.M. the third day, thereby effecting a 
material reduction in the present time and saving 
one night en route, The through sleeper for Los 
Angeles will reach that point at 10 A.M. the fourth 
day, thus effecting a saving of twenty four hours 
over present schedule between Chicago and points 
in southern California. Additional through trains 
will leave Chicago at 10.45 Pp. M. daily, with through 
first-class sleepers to Denver and Portland and ac- 
commodations for first-class passengers to Califor- 
nia destinations, Colonist car will be run through 
to San Francisce on this train, reaching there at 
9.45 A.M. This service shortens the time for first- 
class passengers to three days and second-class 
passengers to three and one-half days, Chicago to 
California. This change will also afford quick 
transit between Chicago and intermediate points, 
as Omaha will be reached at 810 the following 
morning, Cheyenne at 9.55 the following evening, 
Ogden 1.40 P.M. and Salt Lake 3 P.M. the sec- 
ond day, 
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If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don’t take any binding unless you see 


“S. H. & M.”’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials 
totheS.H. &M. Co. P. O. Box 699, New York City 





SGCTSSSSSOCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESsSsEsssesessessesesp 


$100. 
$1,000. 
$2,000. 


Nonsense ! 
yourself, 


you say. 


bargain. 


$700 to $1,000 a year. 


PROFITS 100 PER CENT. 


Well, just read and see for 


Firstly.—One hundred dollars is the price of one 
of our beautiful city lots at Roseland, N. C. 
these lots, 100 x 130; will be worth $200 in one year's 
time, and at least $250 in two years’ time. 

Secondly.— $1,000 will buy one of our 10 acre lots 
for fruit and vegetable raising. 
cottage already for occupancy. 
After two years’ growth an orchard of peach 
trees will be worth at least $300 per acre. 
year the orchard will be in a bearing condition, and from 
that time if only half your land was in peach orchards 
it would bring you an income from that source alone of 


Thirdly.—$2,000 will buy a 40 acre section with 
a very cozy cottage all ready for occupancy. 


Size of 


This includes a neat 
This is a wonderful 


The next 


One of 





SCTSTSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSsSsSsSsssssssssesseseseseseseseseses 


these sections set out in grapes would in two years’ time 
be worth $100 per acre above original cost, and expense 
of setting out and taking care of same for that time. 
California lands no better than ours sell for double these 
prices. No malaria, no consumption, and no rheumatism. 
One of the most wonderful health resorts in our country. 
Only 17 hours from New York and 23 hours from Boston. 
You can’t afford to miss this opportunity. Write us for 
full description of this remarkable fruit-raising section 
and health resort. 
ROSELAND IMPROVEMENT CO., 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 

CLARK J. BROWN, Treasurer. 





% NET. FIRST OLD MORTGAGES: 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


or Western Land 








Loans to 


12 years experience in business price, Over 


WE 
BUY | 





STVTVTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVSSVSsessssessssssss 


actual settlers oniy. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 


| DOYOU WANT TOSELLA | 


Western Mortsat e 
iding 

5S ELL —s money after seas a good 5@ investment instead? 
—-——-|_ State exact! ocation, condition oftitle, and your low *t 

2 000,000 in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List, 33 Equitable Building, Boeton. 





IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION. 

It was the thirty-ninth annual meeting. 
Rain fell the first day; the remaining three 
were gloriously bright. The place was the 
handsome new edifice of the Market Street 
Church, Oakland. Warmly welcomed by 
Rey. E. S. Chapman, fresh from the Presby- 
terian fold, the association evidently suc- 
ceeded in revealing to the brother that his 
lines as pastor of a Congregational flock had 
fallen to him in pleasant places and that he 
had a goodly heritage of Christian fellowship. 

For several reasons the time of meeting was 
a month later than usual. The loss thereby 
sustained was the absence of Rev. J. B. Clark, 
D. D., secretary of home missions, who, visit- 
ing the coast associations, had expected to be 
with usin October. We sought compensation 
in being the only one of the four gatherings 
along the Pacific to hear from the National 
Council. All three of our delegates were 
present—Drs. McLean, Williams and Brown. 
Each had a word of congratulation, speaking 
most enthusiastically of the days in Syracuse 
and making only too manifest the gain which 
would have been ours had the council met in 
San Francisco, as was once expected. 

The sermon by Rev. H M. Tenney had for 
its thought The Unity in Christ, showing that 
while organically union is yet impossible, 
there may be concerted action in the lines of 
practical work, and that while the age is evi- 
dently thus inclined, the church is losing 
much in not adapting herself to the situation. 
Following the sermon was the communion. 

The papers were of high order. They were 
but two, one by Dr. H. N. Hoyt on Revivals, 
How Best to Promote Them, and by Rev. E. 
D. Bostwick on Soul Winning, One by One, 
Every Christian an Evangelist. Happily the 
subjects were closely related and, had time 
allowed, would have been interestingly and 
profitably discussed. Unfortunately so much 
claimed the attention of the association that 
discussion found little place on the program. 
A yearly effort to remedy this defect meets 
with the same difficulty—a pressure of inter- 
ests that must be heeded. 

The missionary societies had their accus- 
tomed place. Superintendent Wirt spoke 
elcquently of the work of the Sunday School 
Scciety, finely illustrating by large pictures 
the places where Sunday schools had been 
organized and the beautiful chapels growing 
therefrom. He and Missionary Cooke have 
more than they can do, and their plea was for 
women evangelists—four in number—to aid 
in gathering the children, The coast secre- 
tary of the Church Building Scciety sought 
to show that the logical outcome of Sunday 
school work and home missionary effort was 
the housing of the newly gathered flock and 
providing a home for the missionary. 

One evening the whole time was given to 
home missions. Superintendent Harrison re- 
ported three churches brought to self-support, 
sixteen church edifices nearing completion, 
twenty-six bodies ready for organization, if 
funds warranted, and every church but one 
contributing to the society. He also sug- 
gested a week of seif-denial in December, the 
proceeds of which to go to the home and for- 
eign boards, a plan afterwards adopted by the 
association. In connection with his report 
were several addresses from workers at the 
front, one of these being a missionary’s wife. 
Sitting in her invalid’s chair on the platform, 
she told of the efforts made and success at- 
tained. Bright in mind and consecrated in 
spirit, she leads the women of the parish in 
developing missionary enthusiasm. 

Foreign missions came on the last evening. 
Rev. Walter Frear made a short address, 
among other things saying that the new ship, 
Hiram Bingham, built in San Francisco under 
his direction, bad been launched and was 
soon to sail. Mrs. A. H. Smith of China read 
a paper on the debt of the American Board, 
comparing it toa chasm and showing how it 
could be crossed. Miss Gunnison of Japan 
spoke, Rev. W. W. Scudder gave an ad- 
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dress and Lieutenant-Commander Wadhams, 
U.S. N., assured the congregation that if the 
Board provided missionaries the navy would 
protect them. 

Closely connected with the subject of mis- 
sions was the woman’s hour, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. E.8. Williams, president of the 
W.H.M. U.,and Mrs. H. E. Jewett, president 
of the W. B. P. 

Time was given The Pacific, and an effort 
made to secure three hundred new subscrib- 
ers; to the Belmont School; and to Pacific 
Theological Seminary. The latter through 
its treasurer, Hon. J. M. Haven, reported as- 
sets amounting to $350,000, revenues $14,000, 
endowment $176,000, scholarships $25,000 ‘and 
a library fund of about $3,000. Thus equipped, 
with students numbering nearly twenty, the 
promise is great for larger things. Nothing 
marred the report save the consciousness on 
the part of us all that sickness prevents from 
duties our beloved brother, Rev. C. S. Nash, 
the efficient professor of sacred rhetoric. 

Reports from the churches were cheering. 
There has been much of toil, not a little of 
discouragement. The financial stringency 
has made itself felt and relief has not yet come. 
One brother especially aroused enthusiasm—to 
such a degree, indeed, that after narrating his 
difficulties, $100 were given him to aid in 
erecting a house of worship. Usually, reports 
have been made by pastor or delegate. A 
new feature, as an experiment next year, will 
be the gathering of these items by a special 


Continued on page 812. 


Sit 
Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
“Index to Chimneys” — free, 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 





Branches: 


Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East Mth St, 
Hennepin Ave. 
cisco: 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND: 411 Couch St. 





Ladies’ Aid Societies. 


In church work the women are always 
in front. Three-fourths of the churches 
of America would be speedily closed 
without their help. Yet they are often 
puzzled as to what new steps to take to 
make their special work bright and inter- 
esting. We suggest Lantern § services 
Don't be startled! Our Stereopticons are 
perfectly safe, easily operated, and are 
sold to Ladies’ Aid Societies on easy in- 
stalments and slides rented. 


Send for further particulars, and lantern literature, 


and get more light on the sabject. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York, 


244 Washington St. CHICAGO: 19€ La Salle St, 
MINNEAPOLIS - 1564 
CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St, SAN FRaN- 


Boston 





Thanksgiving China and Glass. 


Intending buyers of Dinner Sets, Course Sets, or matchings to the Tabtie China or 
Glassware, will find in our Dinner Set Department a stock adapted to every want in this 


line, whether the ordinary or tbe finest. 


Course Sets, Deep Shell China Oyster Plates, Soup Sets, Fish Sets, Entree Sets, Roast 
Sets, Salad Sets, Game Sets, Pudding Sets, Ice Cream Sets, Fruit Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets. 

Table Glassware of every kind, from low cost to the choice cut. 

In the Lamp Department (Gallery) are exhibited an extensive variety gleaned from 


England, France, Germany and Awerica. 


By steamers ‘‘Nestor’’ from Hong Kong, the ‘‘Keemun’’ from Yokohama, the 
“Armenian” from Liverpool, the ‘‘ Chateau Lafite’’ from Bordeaux, the ‘*‘ La Touraine”’ 
from Havre, and the sailing ship ‘‘ J. B. Thomas”’ from Hiogo, we have landed importa- 
tions which complete the largest, most valuable and comprehensive stock ever shown by 
us, and to which we invite inspection and comparison of values. 

One price in plain figures, and we are not undersold if we know ii. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 
{120 FRANKLIN. 





BUY 


“Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


Take No Substitute. 











IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS Harrington and 


other patents. 
U.S. Tabular Bell (o.. Sole Mfrs.. Methuen, Mass. 





THE 
BEST 
SILVERWARE 


in quality and finish. 


New and desirable patterns 


many Sf whith cannot 
be found sew nese. 


Bigelow, 
Nemnard & Go. 
SUWashington St. cor: Det. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
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committee of one, Rey. G. B. Hatch of Berke- 
ley, and presenting the same in such a succinct 
manner as to avoid loss of time. 

Attention was given to temperance, Chris- 
tian Endeavor, institutional methods and 
interdenominational comity. The last has 
been tried and, in case of our Methodist breth- 
ren, failed to receive proper attention through 
their officials, the presiding elder and the 
bishop. Hence a resolution instructing the 
committee, of which Dr. McLean is chairman, 
to seek a hearing before the general confer- 
ence. 

This report would be incomplete did it not 
bear witness to the helpfulness of the devo- 
tional hour, the universally recognized effti- 
ciency of the moderator, Prof. F. H. Foster, 
the diligence of Rev. G. T. McCollom, as 
scribe, the generous hospitality of the Oak- 
land friends and the spiritual uplift afforded 
every one who in spirit and in truth sought a 
blessing designed in this large, enthusiastic 
and fraternal gathering of the Congregational 
forces of northern and central California. 

OCCIDENT. 


- ils : 
A TRIPLE ANNIVERSARY AT THE 
CAPITAL. 

During the past week the First Church, 
Washington, D. C., has celebrated the thirti 
eth anniversary of its organization, the twenty 
years’ service of its organist, Professor Bisch.- 
off, as musical director, and the tenth of 
the pastorate of Dr.S.M. Newman. The era 
of good spirits began with the preparatory 
lecture and communion, at which twelve new 
members were received. On the actual date 
of the organization, Nov. 12, an informal 
meeting was held, when four of the original 
104 members were present. Nine names only 
of the first enrollment remain upon the pres- 
ent list. An impressive feature of the meet- 
ing was the reading together of the covenant 
by all present. 

The evening of the regular prayer meeting 
following was devoted largely to reminis- 
cence and items of personal knowledge, and 
a social closed the exercises, special music 
being an attractive feature. Professor Bisch- 
off may well feel that, with his music so 
gracefully adapted to every occasion, he and 
his well-trained choir contribute largely to 
the spiritual uplift of this great congregation. 

Brief addresses were made regarding the 
growth and development of the church, its 
present attitude and its outlook for the future, 
after which the congregation adjourned to the 
spacious parlors, where dainty refreshments 
were interspersed with hand-shaking and con- 
gratulations. KE. K. B. 
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will bring a much larger price in market if it has been properly 

bred and fed. Mine poultry, rightly dressed is in constant demand 

at alltimes. The Armours have packed 15 toms of poultry a 

Cc day, and they pay several cents per pound above the market price 

s eremmeeerremcrnte for Al stock. Itis just as easy and costs no more to raise fine 
poultry than it does to raise scrubs. Success and large profits are bound to come to 
those raisers who know and apply the best up-to-date methods of feeding and man- 
agement—such as Farm-Poultry teaches. Thoroughly practical and progressive, 
edited by men who are engaged in raising poultry and eggs for market, and whose @ 
knowledge bas come from actual experience and thoughtful study— 


Farm-=Poultry 


Semi-Monthly 


is the very best poultry paper in the world. From it anyone can Jearn how to make 
money, With a few hens or many—whether on the farm or in village or city suburb. 
Everything that the novice needs to know may be learned by studying its pages: and 
problems that puzzle the most experienced breeders, ure explained in its columns. 
It shows how to get the most desirable and protitable breeds and crosses; how to 
It teaches the best 
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4 raise, feed and care for all kinds of fowls, under all conditions. 
©) 4 > ©) 
and most certain methods of = 
e) * 
10) Preventing and curing all poultry diseases— Bringing pullets to early lay- [& 
i) ing maturity —Making hens lay when prices are highest— Building the best Dd 
Ko) houses and yards—Keeping poultry free from vermin—Hatching strong of 
oo chickens in’ tnenbators—Caponizing and dressing poultry for market, s 

G 

% “What alive paper Farm Poultry is.’—Marm Journal, of 
No poultry raiser can afford to be without Parm-Poultry. Price $1.00 a yeur, * 
50¢, fori months. Send 2 cents for samiple copy. is 
ind 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 28 Custom House St., BOSTON, neni 
VOODOO @ tatiana 
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Church ‘Equipment. 


CHURCH ORGANS 





Ny, 
snullt, Hs 
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Pint and many different styles of or- 
zans for Sunday School, Home, 
?arlor, Lodge and Music Room: 

Cash or easy payments. 

Send for catalogue before 
deciding. 


Huson & Hamlin Co, 


Boston. New York, Chicago 


HH inn li 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., ‘New venewy” 




















Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts ane 


all at our Parlors: 883 Broadway, New 
Tork: 185 Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 
40 West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut St., 
P hiladel phia. Send 65 cts. for 12-yard 
sample Skirt Bone, 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 


syutet LIGHT 
Frink’s Fates Reflectors 

for Gas, Oil, lectric, ae 
the must pow: ertal test, 
cheapest, and best ent’? known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, De etc. New andel- 
egant designs. Send size of room, 
ng Get circular & estimate. A libe: 

discount to churches & the trade 
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DAINTY AND CAPTIVATING 


Christmas Gift 


We want you to have a set 
them are delighted, Hundredswho never before did such a thing have 





deceived by chenp 
1.P. RINE, MF barl Stace Y. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 2. 
HM, SCHOE 4 OTHER PUREST. BEST 


O..1GENUINE 
T-TROY, N.Y.1861é-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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Everyone who has thus far bought 


shown these exquisite souvenirs to friends and neighbors and have 
secured most beautiful and valuable silverware premiums for the 
little time required. The spoons arereal works of art; little gemsof 
the mighty World’s Fair and unless you have seen them vou cannot 
realize What a delightful present they make for wedding, birthday or 
Christmas gift. The price is so low, ouly 99 cents f rr Six Spoons, 
that anyone can affordto buy them. Why not buy a set today You 
will be deeply interested in the premium offers we will send you 
and whether you care to show the spoons or not will be glad 
you bought them. This is the kind of letters we re ive 
DecaTer, I11s, September 2 
Leonard Mfg. Co.:—Please forward fifty-four sets of 
Fair Souvenir Spoons. Enclosed find Chicago draft for the 
amount. Ihave many orders 
possible. Miss A A. G 
Wastineton, D.C 
To the Leonard Mfg. Co., Dear Sirs: I sent an order like the 
enclosed for one set Of spoons last year for a wedding present to a grand daughter cna lie y were the most pleas , 
her eacers are (which was abundant) asa souvenir of the Fair Mus, StipneY ALLEN, Howard University. 
LaPorte, Pa., Sept. 14, 95 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find check for $23.76 for thirty-six sets of Souvenir Spoons 
Very truly. ES LatsHaw, Pastor M. E. Church. 
Ireceived the spoons in rood condition and find them all I could desire. Enclosed find M mey order for $5.94 for six 

more sets, with which you will also send the spoons as premium tespect fully yours, 

Mus, L. C. Sannorn, 1401 Pierce Street, Sioux City Towa. 
Send 99 cents by Postoffice or Express Money Order. Individual checks and C. QO. D, orders 
notaccepted. We refer to First National Bank of Chic ago or any Express or Mercantile Com- 
pany, and any leading Religious Paper in the Country. Be sure to order at once as this is a 
Christmas Offer. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CO., 152-153 MICHIGAN AVENUE,L,M, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Description of Souven 
They are standard atter-dinner size, heavily 
coin silver plated, with gold plated vis, each spoon 
has a different World’s Fair building exqusitely en- 
graved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, 
showing a raised head of Christopher Columbus with 
the dates 1492-18 and the World’s Fair Citv. Theset 
is packed in an elegant plush lined case The entire 
set issent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not as repre- 
sented your money will be refunded. 


Spoons, 











nd wish to deliver as soon as 
MbLx, 461 N. Church Street 
Sept. 14, 1895. 












Leonard Mfg , Co. Chicago 
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é CHIL DS SET» not A sang hora seo areal, serviceable Knife, Fork and Spoon in a 

, cute box. Beautifully engraved and heavy silver plated Just 

£ the thing for the little folks Spe ‘ial Christmas price 50 cents prepaid. Usual price is $1.50. 
Money refunded if not as represented. Address as above. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


Att Bell Foundry 


uzen Co., Cincinnati, 


Sea oie, cut Belis & Chimes 


“Badge ig a pt 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue, The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 














all rin ana 
ithe Be Ghaect 
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Catalogue FREE. rOMIERICAN 
BELL FOUNDRY CO., NoatHvince, Micx. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
A 2 Sain. D. (Pres.), Mooers, N. Y., to Bakersfield. 
Acce 
BLAK 4 ‘iclmer T., Manchester, N. H., to Che ate stown. 
BLIsS, Geo. C., Andover Sem. , to Rutland, a ae 
cepts. 
cADY, Geo. L., Benton Harbor, Mich., to Geneseo, III. 
‘Accept 8. 
COLE, Leonard T. (Pres.), to Winthrop, N. Y. Accepts. 
DAWSON, Wm. E., formerly of shabbona, II1., to Crete. 
DAY, Ernest E., Galesburg, 1.)., to Mazon. Accepts. 
EASTLAKE, W. J., accepts call to Maybee and Grape, 


Mich. 

FRHITAG, Karl, Michigan City, Ind., to German Ch., 
Waukegan, Ill. ae 

GALLAGHER, Geo. W., Dickinson, N. D., to Tacoma, 
Wn. Declines. 

rt Dempster D., accepts call to Michigan Cen- 

and N. Leoni, Mich. 
GREGORY, Herbert E., Emery, S. D., accepts call to 


Roy, Wn 

GRIESHABER, C. i to permanent pastorate, Island 
Pond, Vt. Accepts 

a Wm. B, Lyndon, Ill., to Prophetstown. De- 


clin 
L. EAVITT, Geo. R., Cambridgeport, Mass., to First Ch., 
Beloit, Wis. Accepts. 
McCLEMENTS, H. a. Iron River, Wis., to S. Lake 
Linden, Mich. Accept 
MCKENNEY, Prof © ee., ; Olivet Coll., Mich., to supply 
in Wayne. Accepts. 
MONRUE, Prof. G_A., Kearney, Neb., to Milford. 
aig tf Robt., Fayette, lo., to Dinsdale. Ac cepts. 
ALMER, Alice R., to Wayzata, Minn. Accepts. 
PETTB BONE, Luman A., Burlington, Wis.,to Montrose, 
Col., and to Tucson, Ariz Accepts the | latter. 
POND, Horace N. (Pres. ), Topeka, Kan., to asso. pastor- 
ate in Seabrook. Accepts. 
POTTLE, Wm. A., Moville, fo., to Onawa. Accepts. 
SPELLMAN, Henry 0., Red Cloud, Neb., to Edgerton, 


Wis. 
WARNER, Herbert E., Garden Prairie, Io., to Rein- 


beck 
WILLIAMS, Rev. Mr. (Cum, Pres.), to San Jacinto, Ca). 
WRIGHT, Walter E. C., Cleveland, O., to professorship 
in Olivet Coll., Mich. Accepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 
BARKER, Franklin W.,o. Somesville, Me., Nov. 1. Ser- 
mon, Kev. D. L. Yale; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Rich- 
ard Owen, U. J. H. Ropes, F. B. Denio. 
BLACK MER, Edmund F., o. Lunenburg, Vt., Nov. 13. 
Sermon, Rev. G. H. Tilton; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 
= Ln Merrill, A. J. Eastman, J. R. Meader, F. G. Apple- 


Cc HicisTy, D. H., o. Albion, Pa. . Sermon, Rev. 
. Davis; other parts, Rev. Me osrs. G. W. Belsey, 
i O. Post, D. D., W. J. Frost. 

FRANCIS, Cyrus W., i. Brookfield, Ct., Nov. 12. Ser- 

mon, Rev. H. L. Slack; other parts, Rev. Messrs, A. 
F. Pierce, J. 8. Ives, G. W. Banks, A. J. Par 

GREEN E, Winthrop B., 0. and i. First Ch. \e Pomfret, Ct. 
Nov. 12. Sermon, Dr. Alexander McKenzie; other 
parts, rl ae S.H. Fellows, F. D. Sargent, G. H. 
Cummin C. A Dinsmore, J. P. Trowbridge. 

MANSS, im. H., rec. p., Ch. of Redeemer, Chicago, I., 
Nov. 14. Sermon, Dr. Newman Smyth; other parts, 
ps ee. L. O. pane W. W. Leete, W. A. Water- 

I. Rubinkam, W. A. Bartlett. 

SOUTHGA rE, Chas. M., i. Auburndale Ch., Newton, 
Mass., Nov. ¢. Parts, Rev. Messrs. T. W. Bishop, H. J. 
hens seen D. D., D. 8. Clark, D. D., E. M. Noyes, Calvin 
Cutle 

STANFORD, Peter T., i. Garrison Memorial Ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Nov, li. Sermon, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, P. B. Davis, 
prengy: | Baker, D. D., W. E. Barton, D. D., W. H. Bol- 
ster, D. D. 

TEMPLE, Wm. H. G., i. Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wu., 
Nov. 6. Sermon, Dr. F. B. Cherington; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. R. Wallace, D. D., L. H. Hallock, D. D., 
A. J. Baiiey, D. C. Garrett. 

Resignations. 

BLAISDELL, Jas. A., Waukesha, Wis. 

BRINTNALL, Walter A., C hapin, lo. 

BUTLER, Jas. E., Fairmount, ind. 

CALNON, Jno. C., Kingfisher, Okl. 

EDWARDS, Stephen, Hesperia, Cal. 

FRITZ, Benj. F_, Greenwich, O. 

JAMES, Henry, Andrews, Inds 

MASSIE, Wm. M., Kenwood and Glen Ellin, Cal. 

POVEY, Jesse, asso. pastorate of Plymouth Tabernacle, 
Detroit, Mich | Wiil supply a season in Mt. Hope Ch. 

RICHARDSON, Dan. W., Lee, N. 

SINCLAIR, © ‘arl EK. , De Witt, Lo. 

VAN WAGN ER, Allen J., Creston, lo. 


Dismissions. 


FARNHAM, H. Everett, Lovell, Me., Nov. 5. 
WELLS, Herman J., Union, Me., Nov. 13. 


Churches Organized. 


BOSTON, Mass., Garrison Memoria}, rec. Novy. 14. 
ORTING, Wh., org. Sept. 3, 1ec. Nov. *. Thirteen mem 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Highland, ree. Nov, J3. Forty 
eight members. 

ST. PAUL, Mion., Hazel Park, rec. Nov. Il, twenty-one 
members; and German, rec. by the same council 
Both branches of People’s Cb. 

SOUTH PORTLAND. ag org. Nov. &, ree. Nov. 7 

WHEATON, Wis. Nov. 5. Twenty members. 











SINGERS and artists generally are users of 
* Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness and throat irritations. Tey afford in- 
stant relief. Avoid imitations. 


No Case HOPELEsS.—The most obstinate and un- 
yielding coughs are quickly broken up and perma- 
nently cured by Adamson’s Botanic Congh Balsam. 
It soothes irritation, clears the throat and lungs 
and heals the inflamed organs. No case is hopeless 
if you take this wonderful medicine. 


WASHINGTON EXCURSION.—The Royal Blue Line 
announces another series of personally conducted, 
seven-day tours to Washington, D.C., the first party 
leaving Boston Wednesday, Nov. 20. The rate of 
$23 eovers every expense of the entire trip. An 
illustrated itinerary may be obtained by addressing 
A.J. Simmons, N.E. P. A., 211 Washington Street, 
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“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


always leads. It’s way ahead of the so-called 
“best” flours. Housekeepers know now about 
Duturi Impertat, and 

‘¢20 loaves more to the barrel.”’ 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don't get another flour — 
get another grocer; or send us « postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH iISIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn, 












$12 



















It can be adjusted to any position, and LOM at 
will by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of 
luxurious ease and comfort. Itis builtof oak, polished 
antique finish, with beautifully grained three-ply 
veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are up- 
holstered with silk plush in crimson, old red, tobacco 
brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. 
It is very strong and perfectly simple 








construction, Itis fully guaranteed. 


prove all expected. 


ee 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with a guarantee of purity. 
Thousands use them, and have for many 
years in every locality, 
many in your vicinity. 


After triai you- 
only. All middlemen's profits accrue to you in a valuable premium. 
manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds Cost. The L 

lan saves you half the cost—saves you half the regular retail p 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—itis not asked—but if you 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice pre 
and shipment day after order is received. Your mo 
argument or commentif the Box or Chair does 


in 


Reclining Chair 


WitH A 
BINATION Box oF 





E’ SOAP 


use the 
30 days 







Subscribers to 
this paper may 





Goods 
before 


Bill is due 


the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the Soaps 


for the lady of the house, i 
will be refunded without 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods, 


The 
arkin 
rices. 


remit 
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. mm AT 7 oA" * 
e OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. lo 
* 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP $5.00 | 1- 4 Des. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ‘ 46} 
. Enough to lastan average family one full (lible Preventive of d indruff, » 
e year. For all laundry and household pur “ qualed for washing ladies’ hair. ° 
d poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 45 6 
¢ 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 70 | 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 » 
ed A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, Lasting '» 
. 9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 90 | 1 JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 
An unequaled laundry luxury Soothing. Cures chapped skin, ‘ 
2 1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP .60 | 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 25 
Exquisite for ladies and children, Preserves the teeth, hardens the guma, a 
4 A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. 6 
} 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 20 | 
a 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 4 sTICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 \» 
C= aon 25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, CosT $10.00 * 
; oa 10 00 (You get the Chair | CHAIR, WORTH AT RETAIL 10.00 * 
. ” 
for » a Gratis.) $20.00 |, 
BRS a aaiantnr 2 <n ee ne eT 
Write your order like this TO- reste while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
“You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap, with 
extras, etc., and the ‘Chautauqua Reclining Cc hair, upon your own conditions, viz t 
If after thirty days’ trial I find all the Soaps, ete., of tne celled quality and the Chair entirely 
satisfac tory to me and us represented, T will remit you 810.0 if not, Twill notify you got ds are 
subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge for what I have used, 


Name 
Occupation 
re 
Illustrations of other L’remiums sent on request. 


NoTkeE.—We are glad to indorse the Larkin 


Co. 0 


made by members of the Observer staff. Our readers 


tion.—New York Obserrer, 


Strect No. 


tate 


f Buffalo Personal trial of their goods h 
may take advantage of thelr offer without 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


‘Allcock’ oma 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 
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ARPETS prices. 


aTMANU: JOHN H. Dray. Sun m L@., 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS ano 


OPP. BOYLSTON 








658 WASHINGTON sr., BOSTON. 


sT- 


UPHOLSTERY, 





THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 15. 
A very rainy morning hindered many who 

would have come, but proved anew that the 

interest of a meeting does not always depend 

upon large numbers. In accordance with a 

suggestion from the world’s committee of 

woman’s missionary societies, of which Mrs. 

Gracey of the Methodist Board is temporary 

chairman, during Miss Child’s absence, the 

day was designated for prayer in behalf of 

Turkey, China, Japan and Korea, and all 

hearts were moved with sympathy and ear- 

nest desire that peace and comfort and large 
opportunity for Christian work may speedily 
come to those who are now in perplexity and 
possibly in great peril. The trials and uncer- 
tainties of the position of many who are at- 
tempting to do the Lord’s work in Armenia 
rested as a heavy burden upon all, and the 
apprehension expressed has since seemed 
almost prophetic of the terrible news from 

Harpoot, which received twenty-four 

hours later. 

Miss Abby Walley presided and read the 
ninety-first Psalm, also giving what she be- 
lieved would be the message from some of our 
missionaries, Paul’s words in Cor. 4, be- 
ginning, ‘‘ We are troubled on every side.” 
The massacre at Kucheng, China, was men- 
tioned and Mrs, Capron gave some interesting 
facts in extracts from a little memorial to the 
victims of that cruel attack. 

Miss Day gave some vivid pictures from 
her two months’ stay in Constantinople and 
vicinity, of the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Turkey mission, her weeks in the Ameri- 
College for Girls, and of her visits to 
Bardesag and Niciwa. 


was 


can 
Adabazar, Brousa, 

Mrs. Daniels suggested the calming influ- 
ence of the Forty-sixth Psalm; Mrs. Thomp- 
son thought it a time of religious persecution ; 
Mrs. Phelps repeated the hymn, ‘‘ Jesus, I my 
cross have taken ’’; and Miss Marsh expressed 
the assurance that God has some wise pur- 
pose to fulfill in connection with all the up- 
heaval and overturning. 

Mrs. Daniels read a letter from Mrs. 
of Constantinople, and Miss Stanwood reed a 
letter from Mrs. Raynolds of Van. The rela- 
tion of divine strength to human weakness 
and trust in the wisdom which dwells in om- 
niscience were expressed with nearly every 
petition for heaven’s interposition and help. 


Newell 





LAUGHING babies are loved by everybody. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk are comparatively free from sickness. /nfant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address for a copy to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York, 





the you make 
Vond’s Extract is the thing to use. 


Ib in cheering winner yourself 


hoarse 


1500-1600 A, D.—All the antique furniture which 
is most valuable was built before mahogany was 
introduced into England. Oak was then the wood, 
and its dark today is the natural result 

f three hundred years of The cabinet work 
which the Paine Furniture Co. on Canal Street sell 
siFlemish oak is a very exact imitation of this 

Id English oak. 


color 


use, 





Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to applytt sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; take 
No other. sold everywhere, 


or by mail 10 cents. C.S. DENI 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 
Try Dent’s Toothache Gum 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal meaicine. Proprietors, W. K>DWARD & SON, 
meen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
. Fougera & Co., 40 North William St., N. ¥. 
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A Brain and Nerve Food. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr..O. WoRTHLY, Lancaster, N. H., says: “I have 
used it in cases requiring brain and nerve food as 
a result of overwork, attended with exhaustion and 
loss of strength, with impaired digestion, with 
good results.” 





Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 





CUMMINGS-In New ny tny | N. H., Nov. 16, Mrs. 
Abby M., widow of the late Rev. Seneca Cummings. 
They were pioneer missionaries to Foochow, China, 
and Mrs. Cummings’s sister, Mrs. Charles Hartwell. 
recently died there after a service of forty years. 


MRS. (MARY 8. DODGE. 

Mrs. Mary 8S. Dodge died at her residence, Win- 
chester, Mass., suddenly, Nov. 1, in her 77th a 

She was born in Hampton, N. H., Dec. 31, She 
came to Boston in 1834 and was married in 1840 to Wil- 
liam Bradford Dodge, son of * Master Dodge” of the 
North School, Salem, "Mass., afterwards a preacher of 
wide influence at Milburn, [ll. She early connected 
herself with the Pine S:reet Church, but on removing 
to South Bostun changed her relation to Phillips 
Church, of which she was an active member for many 
ears. In 1870 the family moved to Winchester, where 

rs. Dodge has since resided. She was one of the 
earliest advocates of anti-slavery and total abstinence, 
and these movements aroused her keenest sympathy 
and continued efforts. Mrs. Uodge was one who did 
not measure her efforts in a good cauee by expediency; 
sufficient for her to know that a cause was worthy and 
needed aid. A woman of great charity, who thought 
no ill and for those who seemed to err had ever ready 
the mantle of charity; not one of words, but rather 
one whose religion manifested itself in constant, quiet 
doing. She possessed a faith that wavered not nor 
faltered, cant the life beyonod to her was something 
very real. The look upon her face in death told those 
who are left that her hopes were realized and that the 
joy which is unspeakable is hers forever. 
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Torturing Disfiguring 


SKIN DISEASES 
Instantly 


RELIEVED 
b 


CUTICURA 


the 


GREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Soldthroughout the world. British 
depot: F. Newnery & Sons, 1, King 
Edward.st., London. Porrer IRuG 

& Cuem. Corp., Sole Props.» Boston, U.S. A. 
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FUZZIG si. NO Land 
on heavy car in colors. Printed on heavy cardboard In colors. Size; xii. Tithe tribal the tri 


aoaraee s of Palestine ek out in their exact boundary aa. 

Matching the pieces fixes their location on the mind as no other 
method can. Adelightfulpastime and excellent and inexpensive 
gift. Hasthe unqualified endorsement of all who have seen it 
Samplemap in neat box 10 cents. by mail cents. Worth much 
LET AND TICKET CO., 

NEW YORK: 


more than sample price TABL 
87-89 Franklin St.. CHICAGO, of S5t Krowdwas, 














with a 
time he 
the cough 


good car 


has been troubled 
intaney. Every 
does easily, 


*My little boy 
eough from 
takes cold, 
comes on, LT have always taken 
of him, and tried many remedies hoping to 
eure him of his cough, but no other medicine 
I have tried, relieves him as soon as Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral, which remedy IT could not 
afford to be without.”— Mrs. A.C. FARLEY. 
Verbena, Ala. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD’S FAIR. 








That terror of mothers—the startling croupy 
cough—never alarmed me, 80 long as I hada 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house 
to supplement the hot water bath. When 
suffering with whooping cough, in its worst 
form, and articulation was impossible on ac- 
count choking, my children would point and 
gesticulate toward the bottle; for experience 
had taught them hg relief was in Sod con- 
tents.’—Mrs. W. J. Dickson, Truro, N.S 














DOES 
YOUR 


If not, send for our little free book of points about Wringers. 
est manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the world, capital, $2.500,000. When 
you get a wringer with rolls marked with our warrant, you hare the best. 
The pure rubber used in these rollers is so soft and elastic 


certainty about this. 


that it wrtags dry, without injury to the clothes or buttons. 
AMERICAN WRINGER CO,, 99 Chambers Street, New York, 


Send for it. 


WRINGER WRING WRIGHT ? 





_AMERIGAN WRINGER CO._| 
=== WARRANT. E- Dz 
We are the larg- : 

AMERICAN WRINGERCGG. 
No un- WARks ANT. 





Our little book will tell you more, and interest you. 





USE “DURKEE’S 
SALAD DRESSING” 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


‘The union of Colorado Springs, Col., sustains a 
mission with which are connected a Sunday school, 
a Christian Endeavor meeting and industrial 
classes. 

The lookout committee of a Pennsylvania society 
gave toeach associate member a personal invita- 
tion toa cottage prayer meeting, where they met 
with the pastor, and seven of the twenty became 
active members at the next consecration meeting. 

The plans for the Indiana convention had a new 
feature in the shape of the sunshine committee, 
which was prepared to sing, read, pray or talk with 
persons unable to leave their homes. A most profit- 
able part of the meetings was the Bible readings 
and stulies in charge of President Burroughs of 
Wabash College, and it is proposed to have similar 
exercises at the district conferences during the 
next year. Dr. Clark was heartily welcomed and 
gave a stirring missionary address. 

The colored people of North Carolina have just 
held a rousing two days’ Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing, resulting in a State organization. Delegates 
and ‘pastors representing over forty societies met 
in Raleigh, Nov 4. A well-prepared program of 
twelve ten-minute speeches, interspersed with ex- 
celleut music, filled the first evening. The second 
day was given to a discussion of C. E. principles 
and methods as the solvent of interdenominational 
fellowship and co-operation. A union constitution 
was adopted, and directors from five denominations 
were chosen. The object 1s to work up the cause in 
various localities. 

In connection with the Missouri convention at 
Hannibal, a meeting was held one afternoon in a 
cave near the city, at which appropriate hymns, 
like ‘Rock of Ages,” were sung. One of the serv- 
ices of the convention was devoted to the memory 
of Mr. Lewis F. Lindsay, well] known as a musical 
director at many Christian Endeavor gatherings. 
Sunday afternoon was marked by many evangelistic 
services, inclading a woman’s meeting, a junior 
meeting, a mass meeting, led by the State secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, meet- 
ings at a jail, a mission and the Home forthe 
Friendiess, and open-air gatherings in the park 
At five o’clock there was a regular C. E. prayer 
meeting on the uniform topic, followed by the clos- 
ing session of the convention, which crowded three 


churches. 
a, ee 


SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


The Worcester south district held a conference 
at Grafton on Tuesday evening. A number of 
teachers came in from the surrounding towns and 
the evening was devoted to two topics: How to Be 
Successful in Teaching Intermediate Classes, led by 
State Secretary Dummer, and How to Interest and 
Hold Senior Classes, led by Associate Secretary 
Hamilton 8. Conant. 


Last week was the banner week for State conven 
tions. The District of Columbia met on Monday at 
Washington, and continued in session for three 
days. Southern California met at San Diego on 
Tuesday and continued through Thursday. ‘Tues 
day, Wednesday and Thuraday seem to have been 
the popular days, for, in addition to the convention 
at San Diego, New Jersey held her triennial at 
Millville, and Wisconsin an annual at Fond du Lac. 


The RKbode Island convention at Providence, in 
the Union Church, was the most largely attended 
and one of the best ever held in the State. Rev. C. 
L. Goodell spoke on The Inspired Book; Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D. D., on The Training of Jesus at 
Nazareth; and Mr. N. S. Greet taught the lesson. 
The other features on the program were Organiza 
tion and Grading, by W. K. Andeur; The Present 
Stage of the International Lesson System, Warren 
Randolph D.D.; The Bible School—Its Place, Power 
and Possibilities, Rev. E. D. Burr; The Teacher’s 
Touch, Rev. F. B. Pullan; Miss B. F. Vella showed 
The Needs of Primary Workers; and Mr. George 
W. Pease The Norma! Class a Present Day Necessity. 
The report of Field Secretary Wilson showed that 
good results were apparent throughout the State. 
and the treasurer’s report that more money had been 
paid iu from schools than for any previous year, 
Conferences were held for superintendents, primary 
workers, home department workers and for teach- 
ers. On Saturday evening, Prof. Charles F. Kent 
of Brown gave an address on The Contribu- 
tions of the University to the Sunday School 
Problem. Rev. F. W. Tomkins, Jr., made the closing 
address on The Spiritual Preparation of the Teacher, 
and was introduced as the newly elected president 
of the State Association. With several new and 
enthusiastic members of the executive committee, 
the outlook is encouraging for a more aggressive 
year’s work. 
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THE PASTORS’ FUND. 


These resolutions were passed at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting, Nov. 18: 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, learning with 
deep interest of sacrifices made by many mission- 
aries for the debt of the American Boar, notably a 
gift of fifty dollars by Rev. H. M, bridgman of the 
Zulu Mission, heartily commend the proposition to 
establish, on the home field, a pastors’ fund for the 
same purpose, and offer the following recommenda- 
tions: 

First, That our Congregational ministers and pas- 
tors throughout the country be invited to contrib- 
ute to this fund already opened in the columns of 
The Congregationalist. 

Secondly, That offerings of any amount be gladly 
received, but, wherever possible, the original sellt- 
sacrificing gift of fifty dollars be equaled ; for which 
offerings pledges may be received to be paid by in 
stallments during the current fiscal year of the 
Board. 

Thirdly, That our religious papers and ministe- 
rial associations be invited to co-operate, and, 
wherever practicable, committees be appointed to 
further this purpose, in the hope that, by the liber- 
ality and self denial of our pastors, this fund may 
become an offering notable in itself and acceptable 
unto him who gave his life for the world. 

WILLIAM W. JORDAN, 
DoREMUS SCUDDER, 
SAMUEL C, BUSHNELL. 


tHE List THUS FAR. 


Rev. Doremus Scudder, Winchester a0 00 
Rev. W. W. Jordan, Clinton, W.00 
Rev. Arthur Little, Dorchester, 0.00 
Rev. C. H, Daniels, Boston, W.00 
Rev. E. E. Strong, Boston, mw Ow 
Rev. G. R. W. Scott, Leominster, 50,00 
Rey. N. Boynton, Boston, 50.00 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, Newton Center, 50.00 
Rev. A. E. Dunring, Boston, 0.00 


Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Boston, 50.00 





w} , . 
Tied Down 


—the woman who doesn’t use 


Pearline. She's tied to her 
work, and tired with it, too. 
’arline makes another wo- 
man of her. It washes and 
cleans in half the time, with 
half the work. Nothing can 
be hurt by it, and every thing 
is saved with it. Pearle 
does away with the Rub, Rub, 
Rub. varline more 
than soap; soap gives you 
more to do. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu 
lous grocers will jell you “* this 


Beware is as good as"’ or “ the same as 
- ose 


Pearline FALSE 
Pearline is never peddied, and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honey 
Wing—send it back, 20 JAMES PYLE,N 


does 
















TRADE 
The perfect bathsoap. 







cake either. 


Price is 
longer a barrier 
any one and the best soap. 
5 cents buys a cake of 


can almost see its quality. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


A soap so good that you 


between 






It isn’t a small 
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RANCES * 


HEATERS 


pre EASY, 


HOUSEKEEp,, 


C 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UNTIDY 
HOUSE.” USE .. . 





Pe 


$09 SAO RG SSE 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN JACKSON, 

Born on Feb. 17, 1808, amid the snows of Northern 
New Hampshire, Mr. Jackson’s life exhibited some 
of the characteristics of his native hills. There 
was granite in his nature, firm adherence to cher- 
ished doctrines and ideals, loyal steadfastness to 
all life’s duties, public and domestic; but the gran- 
ite was ordinarily hidden by the graceful folds of 
Christian speech and courtesy and by the verdure 
of fresh thought and reading. 

It is a worthy illustration of the educational and 
religious cravings of our early New England ances- 
try that this farmer’s son should aim at a collegiate 
education, should have the courage and application 
necessary to accomplish it, should become the first 
principal ef a Massachusetts academy after grad- 
uating from the college of Webster and Choate, 
should add the full course at Andover Theological 
Seminary and then devote himself to the foreign 
missionary field as it was sixty years ago. He gave 
the Armenians al! the time and energy and scholar- 
ship bis fully ripened manhood of twenty seven was 
capable of. At Constantinople he was associated 
for a season with such men as Schauffler, Riggs, 


Goodale and Hamlin; but Constantinople did not | 


satisfy him and he pushed on to Trebizond, then to 
old Erzroom. Some souls were born into the king- 
dom, some professors ef the old Armenian faith 
were breught back to the simplicity of the faith as 
itisin Jesus. A beginning at least was made and 
two Protestant Armenian churches now stand 
where Mr. Jackson planted his stations. But re- 
turn to America became necessary on account of 
his wife’s health. He quietly turned his back on 
his chosen lifework and meekly accepted a smaller 
field of labor, holding pastorates in Lincoln and 
Dunstable, Mass., and in Brentwood, N. H. The 
last few years of his life were spent in a daughter’s 
home in Newton, Mass., till his death, Oct. 17. 
<= 


GENERAL HOWARD ROLL OF HONOR. 
rO PAY THE HOME MISSIONARY DEBT 1N SHARES 
OF F100. 
Miss 8S. Holbrook, Holbrook, Mass. 
A Lady Vrs nd, bite ‘burg, Mass. 
“I'he Chapel © hure h, Andover, Mass. 
Mr. Henry F, Field, by C ong. © hure h, Rutland, Vt. 
Mr. H. A. Hall, by Cong. Church, Rutl land, Vt. 
First Cong. C bure h, St. Louis, Mo. 
First Cong. Church, Sremeahowa, Pa. 
H. L. Judd, W allingford, ¢ %. 
Union C hurch and Soc'ety, Kennebuuk, Me 
“ Dorothy,” Angola, Ind. 
Charles M, Jarvis, Kast Berlin, Ct. 
Julia A. Lockwood, Norwich, Ct. 
Ladies of Cong. Church, Sharon, Ct. 
Second Cong. Church and Soc iety, West Winsted, Ct. 
Two Friends, Northampton, ~ . Twosbares. 
Mrs. Mary P. Welles, Newark, J. 
Mr. J. H. Whittemore, N augatue ~% Ct. Three shares. 
Cong Church, P ittsford, Vt. 
Ladies’ H. M. Society, Pilerim re h, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Mrs. Richard P. Buck, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. W. H. Catlin Meriden, Ct. 
Cong. Church, lristol, Ct. 
A Friend, Sherburne, N. ¥. 
J. H. Merrill, Des Moines, Io. 
William H. White, Lowell, Mase. 
“a. Cambridge port, Mass 
«C hure h, Berlin, Ct. 
Mrs. J.N, Fiske, Bostor, Mass. 
8. ©. L. Goodell, Brookline, Mass. 
A Friend, Taunton, Mass. 
Rosi ndale Church, Boston. Mass. 
G. Henry Whitcomb, Worcester, Mass. 
William Maynard, Worcester, Mas 
Charles D. Tucker. Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Rebecea D. Morgan. Worcester, Maas. 
Cong. Church, Brandon, Vt. 
First Cong. Church, Chesenne, Wyo. 
Nebraska State Association. 
I E. B. Ripley, Central Cong. Church, Philadelphia, 
a. 














In memory of Mrs. Emily G Hall, Andover, Mass. 
Charles KE. Harwood, North Ontario, Cal. 

Cong. Church, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Gen. E Whittlesey, Ww “1. rae D.C. 

A Friend, Deansboro, N. 


Previously reported, 327; pledges above, 47; total 
number, 374, 





Hoop's SAnsar ARILLA, taken at this season, will 
make you feel strong and vigorous and keep you 
from sickness later on. 


THE dinner table has become a more important 
feature of the home since the reduced cost of china 
and. glass has turned the taste of housekeepers 
that way. The change of fashion from white ware 
to decorated has taxed the dealers to keep pace 
with the demand. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
establishment is a notable one in this line. 


A WINTER CALIFORNIA ToUR.—The date of de- 
parture of the next Raymond & Whitcomb party 
from Boston for the Pacific coast is Tuesday, Dec. 
10. The journey will be made ina train of palace 
vestibuled sleeping and dining cars, and there will 
be halts in Chicago and at the old Spanish city of 
Santa Fé in New Mexico. The party will be due in 
San Diego Dec. 17. Other parties will follow the 
same route to California on later dates, while three 
parties will go via New Orleans and the “Sunset 
Route.” Full particulars respecting these Califor- 
nia tours are given in an illustrated circular, which 
is furnished free by Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
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(VERWORKED WOMEN. 


Fill Our Homes, Our Stores, 
Our Shops, Our Schools. 


They Meet Us Evervwhere, 
in All Walks of Life. 





New Order of Things Pro- 
duces This Result. 
Women Can Keep Strong and 
Well by Taking 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and 
Nerve Remedy. 


The advent of woman into new occupations 
brings a new era into her life. Heretofore 
she had only to encounter the strain of house- 
hold duties. Broader fields bring to her in- 
creased burdens. Her naturally sensitive 
organism is subject to a new nervous tension. 
How does it affect her? It brings exhaustion 
to her nervous energies. It brings weakness 
and loss of vitality. It adds new dangers to 
her condition. What does it do to future 
generations? It robs them of the robust vi- 








MRS F. COHE? 


tality and nervous force they ought to have. 
It starts them in life the weaker physically 
and mentally, the result of this condition of 
her nervous system, weakened and over- 
wrought as it is. It then becomes a vital 
subject of the welfare of the women—one to 
which the thoughtful are already giving at- 
tention, one of serious moment to all. 

It is a duty each woman owes to herself 
and her children. Given only to household 
duties that burden, see to it that your over- 
worked nerves are righted and your ex- 
hausted strength regained. Don’t delay a 
single hour. If you are a woman wage-earner 
in any occupation and are over-worked in the 
duties which weigh upon you, see to it that 
you keep your nervous force up to its proper 
standard, that you renew your strength and 
keep up your power towork. It means health 
and happiness to you; health for you to do 
your work, and happiness to make life worth 
living. Attend to it at once. 

You have only to use the help nature has 
provided in that wonderful restorer of health 
and strepgth, that powerful invigorator of 
brain, nerve and body, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. Read what it did 
for Mrs. F. Cohen of 153 Pacific St., Newark, 
Ae 

“‘T had been sick for three years,’’ writes 
Mrs. Cohen, ‘‘ weak, nervous and run down, 
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until I didn’t care whether I lived or died. 
A friend of mine advised me to try Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and it has made a new woman of metoday. I 
had the rheumatism in one of my legs, and I 
could not rest at night until I tried Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura, and I can truly say I am 
entirely cured. I feel twice as young, and all 
my friends say I don’t look like the same 
person. Nervura has certainly done me a 
wonderful sight of good.” 

It is not a patent medicine, but the pre- 
scription of the most successful living spe- 
cialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass. He has the largest practice in the 
world, and this grand medical discovery is 
the result of his’ vast experience. The great 
reputation of Dr. Greene is a guarantee that 
his medicine will cure, and the fact that he 
can be consulted by any one, at any time free 
of charge, personally or by letter, gives abso- 
lute assurance of the beneficial action cf this 
wonderful medicine. 


WASHINGTON 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 


«Pine, Cypress, Cal. Redwood. 


BANE | WLM, 


I suffered terribly from 
roaring in my head during 
an attack of catarrh, and 
becausevery deaf, used Ely’s 
Cream Balin and in three 
weeks could hear as well 
as ever.— A. E. Newman, 
Graling, Mich. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passayes, Aiiays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 5% Warren Street, New York, 














BETTON'S 
PILE SALVE 


$A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by ® 
thousands of testimonials from promi-@ 
nent people. Instant relief on firste 
application—cure in from one to nine ¢ 
days. At all druggists, , = oe = 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Bo 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, $ 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LAUD'S 
RON pyL bo 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 








| of immense service te the 
churches in Be. gy ByE- 
tematic metho f pling. 
It was first publishe 


66 “pre ?? 
Har I IS article in the Cungregatton- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 


tice. Many large editions of 

Method of | Ser Many tures cattons or 

You 8 ing” in its present form have 
Giving 


been sold. Price > copies, 
For sale at the office of The Conareqgationalist. Boston. 


This little tract has been 
The 


£2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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-.- FOR THE... 


cc. RIENT 


AND ALL COUNTRIES ON THE 


Meditcrrancan 


Take the magnificent steamers of the German Mediterranean 
Service from New York to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and 
Genoa, also to Alexandria. 


BESIDES 


Winter Cruise to the Orient 


By the twin-screw express steamer Furst Bismarck from 
New York, January 28th, 1896, for Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Tunis, Alexandria 
(Cairo and Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. 


Winter Cruise to the West Indies 


By the twin screw express steamer Columbia from New York, 
January 25th, 1896, for Old Point Comfort, Port au Prince 
(Hayti), Mayaguez (Porto Rico), St. Thomas, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guayra (for Caracas), and Puerto Cabello 
(Venezuela), Kingston (Jamaica), Havana, Key West, Old 
Point Comfort, New York. 


THE TIME AT EACH PORT IS AMPLY SUFFICIENT TO VISI¥ ALL PLACES 
OF INTEREST. 





For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAIIBURG-ASMERICAN LINE, ““ "CHICAGO, 125 La Salle St. 
The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE to England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, ete. 








PLYMOUTH LONDON 
EXETER BOSTON 
WELLS ELY 

SALISBURY LINCOLN 

SCROO 
WINCHESTER ROOBY 
NORWICH 
OXFORD 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
CAMBRIDGE 
BEDFORD HOLLAND 
BRADFORD COTTAGE—AUSTERFIELD. 
Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will be filed and considered in order. Correspondence invited; due notice will be 


given of the date when registration will begin. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Fy 
Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 


One can be genteel and neat, and still 
indulge a love of out-door sports. 

A fall with nothing worse than mud 
stains is not serious; Ivory Soap will 
remove troublesome spots and restore 
the original freshness to a good piece of 


SOLE OG EE IN EE ng 


“| prefer Cleveland’s Baking Powder,” said 
the lecturer, ‘because it is pure and whole- 
some, it takes less for the same baking, it 
never fails, and bread and cake keep their cloth. 
freshness and flavor.” 





DFS the Electric Light Imitate Gas-Light ? 


Su rvival of Perhaps you prefer gas-light! 
the Fittest. ....Does the.... 4 
Ho in New York City change hands frequently. Mason & Risch 


Strange faces, new management, and new methods 


seem to take away from them the comfortable, home- A p <i" | 4 

_ sananeohee : | 2<9' Vocalion 
like atmosphere to which the traveler has become ac- i Ie» SN 4 |) 

customed. Here and there, however, there are success- i ert: , » | 

ful establishments which continue to hold their own under || ie lieili:: \ Ch urch 


the same management. 


Imitate the Pipe Organ ? 
is a hotel of this character, and under the direction of A es 2) Perhaps you prefer the Pipe 
its old-time proprietor, William Taylor, continues one of LZ wr iM ; Organ! Very well; other or- 


the most pleasant and attractive hotels in the city. gan builders must live. 


ar 


It is located corner of Broadway and Eleventh If you are Conservative, so much the PES 


better for them. 4 Catalogues free 


’ , ‘ : b 
Street, directly opposite Grace Church, in the center of If you are Progressive, so much the on agetientben. 
L 
1 


the city. The Broadway Cable Cars pass the door, better for you and for us. Correspondence 
For We are Progressive. Characteristic solicited. 
features of our organs: here srersrerrct 


The Tone—Grand, Pervading, Satisfying 
The Construction—Scientific, Economical 


. q We are no®@ building chapel organs possessing our Vocalion tones in 
most elaborate, both in American and French cookery. an eminent degree, but no higher in price than the best reed organs. 


affording’ quick transit either up or down town. 
families as well as business men it is most convenient. 
Accommodations are ample for a large number of guests, 
and the service prompt and unobtrusive. The menu is 


In season and out of season there is nothing wanting to THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Ltd., 


tempt or satisfy the most exacting epicure or accomplished 10 Bast 16th Street, NEW YORK, and WORCESTER, MASS. 


bon vivant. New England Agents, 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 








